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OVERSIGHT HEARING; NATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY ACT PARITY 


THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1998 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health, 

Committee on Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:11 a.m., in 
room 1334 Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Helen 
Chenoweth (chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [presiding] The Subcommittee on Forests and 
Forest Health will come to order. 

The Subcommittee is meeting today to have an oversight hearing 
on H.R. 4345, a bill to authorize the continued use on national for- 
ests and other public lands of the alternative arrangements that 
were approved by the Council on Environmental Quality for a 
windstorm damaged National Forests and Grasslands in Texas. 

Now under rule 4(g) of the Committee rules, any oral opening 
statements of hearings are limited to the chairman and the Rank- 
ing Minority Member. This will allow us to hear from our witnesses 
sooner and help members keep to their schedules. Therefore if 
other members have statements, they can be included in the hear- 
ing record under unanimous consent. 

This hearing will focus on H.R. 4345. This bill is a result of the 
decision in March of this year by the Council on Environmental 
Quality, CEQ, to grant alternative arrangements under the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act. The CEQ reducing the fuel load, 
the CEQ allowed for the expedited treatment of East Texas Na- 
tional Eorests after they had experienced a very severe windstorm 
and blowdown on February 10. Immediately after the windstorm, 
the National Forests and Grasslands in Texas, the office respon- 
sible for management of the three national forests damaged in the 
windstorm, consulted with the CEQ for an alternative arrangement 
under NEPA. 40 CFR 1506.11 provides for such alternative ar- 
rangements in emergency situations. The Forest Service believed 
that the time period needed for a traditional NEPA analysis would 
negatively affect wildlife habitat, private property, and the overall 
conditions of the forest itself. Now specifically, the Forest Service 
was fearful that failure to act expeditiously would result in severe 
wildfires, bark beetle infestations, and loss of subpopulation of red- 
cockaded woodpeckers. Katy McGinty, the chairman of the CEQ, 

( 1 ) 
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sent a letter to the Forest Service on March 4 granting the expe- 
dited NEPA process. 

The CEQ should be commended for this decision. Ron Hufford, 
of the Texas Forestry Association, wrote in a letter to the Sub- 
committee: “the granted waiver has been a proactive initiative that 
has allowed the removal of down timber to an effort to reduce fu- 
ture insect and disease epidemics as well as reducing the fuel load- 
ing in the most severely impacted areas. 

The February 10 storm was brief but devastating and left the 
issue of the health of the National Forests in question. The waiver 
has allowed the professionals to respond to this emergency in a 
timely manner.” And I’d like to submit this letter for the record. 
Photos of the blowdown are in the members’ folders along with the 
photos of other catastrophic events on other national forests. 

[The information follows:] 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Airs. ClIENo\VET[l (for herself, Jlr. liuYD, Mr. Fetekson of Feiuus' Ivaiiia, 
Air. Cannon, Air. AIcIn’NEs, and Air. KooElis) introduced the foUowinfj 
bill; wliich was referred to tlie Coininittee on 


A BILL 

To authorize the continued use on national forest and other 
public lands of the alternative arrangements that were 
approved by the Council on Environmental Quality for 
windstorm-damaged national forests and grasslands in 
Texas. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Hmise of Kepresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

4 The Congress finds the following: 

5 (1) Natural catastrophic events in Febniaiy 
1998 created potcntialh' dangerous tire and insect 
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2 

1 infestation conditions in areas of national forests 

2 and national grasslands in Texas. 

3 (2) On 3Iareli 10, 1998, the Council on En\i- 

4 ronmcntal Quality waived certain requirements 

5 under the National Emdronmcntal Policy Act of 

6 1969 to expedite the removal of “dead, down, and 

7 severely root-sprung trees where mortality is cx- 

8 peeted” in those areas, by approving alternative ar- 

9 rangements for that removal in accordance uith part 

10 1506.11 of title 40, Code of Federal Regulations. 

11 (3) The Council on Environmental Quality, 

12 which is the Federal agency responsible for monitor- 

13 ing implementation of the National Emironmcntal 

14 Policy Act of 1969, should be commended for ap- 

15 pro\ing those alternative arrangements, which help 

16 prevent the wildfires and insect and disease infesta- 

17 tions often associated with dead and d\ing trees. 

18 (4) Numerous catastrophic forest conditions 

19 similar to, equal to, or worse than the conditions for 

20 which the Council on Emironmcntal Quality ap- 

21 proved the alternative arrangements exist on na- 

22 tional forest and public domain lands throughout the 

23 nation. 

24 (5) Treatment equivalent to that provided 

25 under the alternative arrangements is warranted and 
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1 needed on othei- national forest and public domain 

2 lands throughout the United States. 

3 SEC. 2. WAIVER OF NEPA REQUIREMENTS FOR TREATMENT 

4 OF DEAD, DOWNED. AND SEVERELY ROOT- 

5 SPRUNG TREES. 

6 (a) In GeneraIj. — The Secretary of Agriculture may 

7 remove dead, do^vned, or severely root-sprung trees in 

8 areas deseribed in subseetion (b) in aeeordanee with the 

9 alternative arrangements approved b}’ the Council on En- 

10 vironmcntal Quality for National Forests and Grasslands 

11 in Texas, as set forth in a letter from the Chainnan of 

12 the Council on Environmental Quality to the Deputy Chief 

13 of the National Forest System dated Mareh 10, 1998. 

14 (b) Areas Described, — The areas referred to in 

15 subsection (a) arc the following: 

16 (1) Approximately 20,000 acres of blowdown 

17 forest in the Routt National Forest, Colorado. 

18 (2) Approximately 700 acres of blowdown forest 

19 in the Rio Grande National Forest, Colorado. 

20 (3) Approximately 50,000 acres of bark beetle 

21 infested forest in the Dixie National Forest, Utah. 

22 (4) Approximately 25,000 acres of insect and 

23 fuel-loading conditions on National Forest System 
lands in the Tahoe Basin, California. 


24 
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1 (5) Approximately 28,000 acres of firc-clam- 

2 aged, dead, and d\dng trees in the Malheur National 

3 Forest, Oregon. 

4 (6) Approximately 10,000 acres of gJTSJ’ moth 

5 infestation in the Alle^eny National Forest, Penn- 

6 sylvania. 

7 (7) Approximately 5,000 aeres of severely ice 

8 damaged forests in the WTiite Mountain National 

9 Forest, New Hampshire, and the Green Mountain 

10 National Forest, V'ermont. 

11 (8) Approximately 10,000 aeres of severe 

12 Mountain pine beetle damaged forests in the Pan- 

13 handle National Forest, Nezperce National Forest, 

14 and Boise National Forest, Idaho. 

15 (9) Approximately 10,000 acres of severely ice 

16 damaged forests in the Daniel Boone National For- 

17 est, Kentucky. 

18 (10) Approximately 15,000 aeres of fire-dam- 

19 aged, dead, and d\ing trees in the Osceola National 

20 Forest and Apalachica National Forest, Florida. 

21 (c) Other Forests. — 

22 (1) Kequiresient to Request ai.ternative 

23 ARRANGEMENTS. — The Seeretaiy of Agriculture or 

24 the Secretary of the Interior, respectively, shall 

25 promptly request the Council on Environmental 
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1 Quality to approve alternative arrangements under 

2 part 1506.11 of title 40, Code of Federal Kegula- 

3 tions, authorizing removal of dead, do\vned, or se- 

4 vcrely root-sprung trees on any national forest or 

5 public domain lands where premature mortality is 

6 expected as a result of catastrophic forest conditions. 

7 (2) CONSIDERA.TION OF REQUESTS. — Upon rc- 

8 ccipt of a request under paragraph (1), the Council 

9 on Enrtronmental Quality shall promptly consider 

10 and approve or disapprove the request. 

11 (3) ReguIoATIONS. — The Chairman of the 

12 Council on Environmental Quahty shall, by not later 

13 than 180 days after the date of the enactment of 

14 this Act, issue regulations — 

15 (A) governing the approval of alternative 

16 arrangements under part 1506.11 of title 40, 

17 Code of Federal Regulations, pursuant to rc- 

18 quests under paragraph (1); and 

19 (B) establishing criteria under which those 

20 requests will be considered and approved or dis- 

2 1 approved. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. H.R. 4345 lists a number of other national for- 
ests that have experienced catastrophic events of a similar mag- 
nitude as the East Texas blowdown, recommending that they also 
be granted expedited processes under the NEPA process. The bill 
also requires the CEQ to develop and issue regulations concerning 
the use of alternative arrangements on national forests. This is 
crucial because the CEQ currently has no consistent requirements 
for the use of alternative arrangements. 

It is important to note that this bill does not override or change 
any environmental law. It merely recommends that the CEQ con- 
sider granting expedited NEPA processes to other national forests 
that have suffered catastrophic events and that need expedited re- 
medial treatment. Although the CEQ has granted alternative ar- 
rangements only thirty times since 1980, many of the these were 
in response to situations of similar or even lower severity than the 
ones listed in H.R. 4345. 

For example, one alternative arrangement was for the BLM and 
the Forest Service to implement erosion control efforts after the 
Eighth Street fire in the hills above Boise, Idaho. Another alter- 
native arrangement was for the aerial spraying of pesticides in 
Idaho to combat migratory grasshoppers. We know and agree that 
these were legitimate circumstances for using expedited NEPA 
processes. We also know that forest conditions in specific areas 
across this country are in need of accelerated management in order 
to prevent costly and preventable environmental and economic ca- 
tastrophes. In some areas, this may mean the removal of dead and 
dying trees. 

Unfortunately, it has become politically incorrect to harvest trees 
on Federal lands, for any reason, even when it is scientifically the 
most appropriate means for protecting wildlife habitats, soils, and 
private property. Hopefully, we can get beyond the political aspects 
of this issue and have a serious dialogue on the merits of using ex- 
pedited NEPA processes in critical forest areas. 

Now, when the Ranking Minority Member comes in, I will recog- 
nize him for his statement. 

And now. I’d like to introduce our first panel of witnesses: Ted 
Ferrioli, Oregon State Senator from John Day, Oregon; L. Earl Pe- 
terson, Florida State Forester, Division of Forestry from Tallahas- 
see, Florida; Cara Nelson, Consulting Ecologist, Natural Resources 
Defense Council from San Francisco, California; Larry Hill, Direc- 
tor of Forest Policy, The Society of American Foresters from Be- 
thesda, Maryland. 

Let me remind the witnesses that under our Committee rules, 
they must limit their oral statements to five minutes, but that your 
entire record will appear in the permanent record — your entire 
statement. We will also allow the entire panel to testify before we 
begin questioning the witnesses. 

I would like to recognize my colleague, Allen Boyd, from the 
great State of Florida, and ask if he has opening statements. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Chenoweth follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Helen Chenoweth, a Representative in Congress from 

THE State of Idaho 

This hearing will focus on National Environmental Policy Act Parity and 
H.R.4345. This hill is a result of the decision in March of this year by the Council 
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on Environmental Quality (CEQ) to grant “alternative arrangements” under the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). The CEQ allowed for the expedited treat- 
ment of East Texas National Forests after they had experienced a severe windstorm 
and blowdownon February 10th. Immediately after the windstorm, the National 
Forests and Grasslands in Texas, the office responsible for management of the three 
national forests damaged in the windstorm, consulted with the CEQ for an alter- 
native arrangement under NEPA. 40 CFR 1506.11 provides for such alternative ar- 
rangements in emergency situations. The Forest Service believed that the time pe- 
riod needed for a traditional NEPA analysis would negatively affect wildlife habitat, 
private property, and the overall conditions of the forest itself. Specifically, the For- 
est Service was fearful that failure to act expeditiously would result in severe 
wildfires, bark beetle infestations, and loss of a sub-population of red-cockaded 
woodpeckers. Katy McGinty, the Chairman of the CEQ, sent a letter to the Forest 
Service on March 4th granting the expedited NEPA process. 

The CEQ should be commended for this decision. Ron Hufford, of the Texas For- 
estry Association, wrote in a letter to the Subcommittee: “The granted waiver has 
been a pro-active initiative that has allowed the removal of down timber in an effort 
to reduce future insect and disease epidemics as well as reducing the fuel loading 
in the most severely impacted areas. The February 10th storm was brief but dev- 
astating and left the issue of the health of the National Forests in question. The 
waiver has allowed the professionals to respond to this emergency in a timely man- 
ner.” I would like to submit this letter for the record. Photos of the blowdown are 
in the Members folders along with photos of other catastrophic events on other na- 
tional forests. 

H.R. 4345 lists a number of other national forests that have experienced cata- 
strophic events of a similar magnitude as the East Texas blowdown, recommending 
that they also be granted expedited processes under NEPA. The bill also requires 
the CEQ to develop and issue regulations concerning the use of alternative arrange- 
ments on national forests. This is crucial because the CEO currently has no con- 
sistent requirements for the use of alternative arrangements. It is important to note 
that this bill does not override or change any environmental law — it merely rec- 
ommends that the CEQ consider granting expedited NEPA processes to other na- 
tional forests that have suffered catastrophic events and that need expedited reme- 
dial treatment. Although the CEQ has granted alternative arrangements only thirty 
times since 1980, many of these were in response to situations of similar or even 
lower severity than the ones listed in H.R. 4345. For example, one alternative ar- 
rangement was for the BLM and Forest Service to implement erosion control efforts 
after the Eighth Street Fire in the hills above Boise. Another alternative arrange- 
ment was for the aerial spraying of pesticides in Idaho to combat migratory grass- 
hoppers. We know and agree that these were legitimate circumstances for using ex- 
pedited NEPA processes. We also know that forest conditions in specific areas across 
the country are in need of accelerated management in order to prevent costly and 
preventable environmental and economic catastrophes. In some areas this may 
mean the removal of dead or dying trees. Unfortunately, it has become politically 
incorrect to harvest trees on Federal lands — for any reason — even when it is sci- 
entifically the most appropriate means for protecting wildlife habitat, soils, and pri- 
vate property. Hopefully, we can get beyond the political aspects of this issue and 
have a serious dialogue on the merits of using expedited NEPA processes in critical 
forest areas. 


BRIEFING PAPER 

Oversight Hearing on Fire Suppression 
SUMMARY 

Various forest and weather conditions have greatly increased the vulnerability of 
America’s forests to wildfire. In recent years, the total number of wildfires, including 
the number of large complex fires, has increased dramatically. The costs associated 
with fighting these fires has risen proportionally, representing hundreds of millions 
of tax-payer dollars annually. These efforts also require an ever-increasing need for 
well orchestrated communications and cooperation among volunteer and municipal 
fire departments. State forestry agencies, and Federal agencies with wildfire man- 
agement and suppression responsibilities. The purpose of this oversight hearing is 
to review these and other factors that influence the effectiveness of government ef- 
forts in wildfire preparedness and suppression. 

BACKGROUND AND ANALYSIS: 

Already this year, nearly two million acres have burned, many of those occurring 
in the well-reported fires in Florida. At a Forests and Forest Health Subcommittee 
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hearing last week, Earl Peterson, the State Forester of Florida, gave high marks 
to the coordinated fire fighting efforts in his state but did suggest that better coordi- 
nation would have been helpful in the ordering and distribution of equipment. He 
also said that better long-range planning would help in order to more effectively sta- 
tion people and equipment in areas of highest risk. 

The GAO recently reported that wildfire preparedness and suppression expendi- 
tures by Federal land management agencies are at all time highs — over $4 billion 
for the last five years. Given the recent comments by the Chief of the Forest Service 
that approximately 40 million acres of agency lands are at a high risk of cata- 
strophic fire, there is little question that these high costs are going to persist — and 
very likely continue to increase — for the next couple of decades. As wildfires become 
larger, hotter, and more numerous it is not only becoming more expensive to sup- 
press them but the logistics of organizing communications and coordination among 
the various state and Federal agencies is becoming exponentially more complex. The 
National Interagency Fire Center (NIFC) in Boise, Idaho serves as “The Pentagon” 
for these suppression efforts. Located at the NIFC is the National Interagency Co- 
ordination Center (NICC), whose primary mission is the cost-effective and timely co- 
ordination of national emergency response. It is through NICC that all agency re- 
quests to mobilize personnel and equipment across regions are managed. 

WITNESSES 

Our nation’s ability to prepare for and suppress wildfires is of extreme impor- 
tance, not only because these efforts represent such a huge cost to taxpayers, but 
because without a maximum effort, property, and most importantly, lives will be 
lost. The intent, then, of this oversight hearing is to discuss the effectiveness of our 
preparedness and suppression efforts, and to try to answer a number of questions, 
such as: 

• What did we learn from the Florida fires? In retrospect, what could we have 
done better, and conversely, what worked well? What rehab efforts are under- 
way in the aftermath of the fires? 

• How do we fund the various suppression activities? Do we spend too much in 
some areas and not enough in others? Are we adequately monitoring costs? Are 
we utilizing cost control measures such as contracting out certain activities to 
private enterprise? 

• How accurately are we predicting the location, timing and severity of wildfire 
occurrences? What technologies and computer modeling are being used? 

• How effective is interagency cooperation — at every level? 

• What agencies or organizations are responsible for staffing levels, employee 
training, equipment availability, public education, maintenance of facilities, fire 
management planning. Who, ultimately, is responsible for suppression efforts, 
and does this vary by land ownership? 

WITNESSES 
A witness list is attached 
STAFF CONTACT 
Doug Crandall at ext. 5-0691 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALLEN BOYD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I do have a statement 
for the record that I’ll ask unanimous consent that be included in 
the permanent record of this 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection. 

Mr. Boyd, [continuing] and I’ll have a brief oral opening state- 
ment, if I might 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. 

Mr. Boyd. I want to thank you, Madam Chairman, and the other 
members of this Subcommittee for allowing me the privilege of sit- 
ting as part of this panel and to participate in this hearing. I also 
want to thank you, Madam Chairman, for calling this oversight 
hearing on “alternative arrangements” that have been granted by 
the CEQ for emergency situations under NEPA. 
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As my colleagues are aware, the State of Florida has recently ex- 
perienced a series of severe wildfires that have burned over half a 
million acres and destroyed homes and timber with aggregate 
value of somewhere in excess of a quarter of a billion dollars; that’s 
over $250 million dollars. 

In the Second Congressional District, which I represent, a major- 
ity of the affected acreage is on Federal lands; primarily two na- 
tional forests. District Two has the entire Apalachicola National 
Forest within its borders and also encompasses part of the Osceola 
National Forest. The wildfires burned thousands of acres of 
timberland within these national forests. That’s the reason I am 
here today is to listen and learn about alternative arrangements. 

I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses today and, par- 
ticularly, Earl Peterson, who is a long-time friend and head of the 
Division of Forestry in the State of Florida. 

But I also want to. Madam Chairman, at this time take this op- 
portunity to say a public thank you to all the folks from around the 
Nation that sent their firefighters to Florida. I wish you could see 
the outpouring of gratitude in the State of Florida for the folks that 
came from all over to help us save our timberlands and our homes. 
And as you know, as a result of the efforts of those people from all 
over the Nation, we survived this disaster without any loss of life, 
and we’re very grateful for that. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

[The statement of Mr. Boyd follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Allen Boyd, a Representative in Congress from the State 

OF Florida 

Madam Chairman, first of all, I want to thank you and the other members of this 
Subcommittee for allowing me the privilege of sitting as part of this panel and to 
participate in this hearing. I would also like to thank you for calling this oversight 
hearing on a very important, and it would appear, under used tool that the Council 
on Environmental Quality (CEQ) has in its tool box to use under the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act (NEPA). 

As my colleagues are aware, the state of Florida has recently experienced a series 
of devastating wildfires that burned approximately 500,000 acres, having an aggre- 
gate value of more than $276,000,000. A large majority of the land affected in the 
state is located on private and state lands. However, in the Second Congressional 
District, which I represent, a majority of the affected acreage is on Federal lands. 

The Second Congressional District is located in the panhandle of the state, run- 
ning from Panama City in the west to the middle of the Osceola National Forest 
in the east. It has the entire Apalachicola National Forest within its borders and 
also encompasses part of the Osceola National Forest. The wildfires have burned ap- 
proximately 20,000 acres in the Osceola National Forest. Between 4,000 to 5,000 
acres are classified as Wilderness Areas and most of this wood is either hardwood 
or cypress. Of the 15,000 acres not classified as Wilderness, over 10,000 acres are 
pine plantations. In the Apalachicola National Forest, a large majority of the 20,000 
plus acres that were adversely affected lie within a Wilderness Area. 

As you can imagine, time is of the utmost importance when we are tr3dng to sal- 
vage this timber. In my experience as a steward of our land, in the warm and humid 
climate of Florida, sawtimber must be removed within a 45 to 60 day period after 
being destroyed by fire. Otherwise, it loses all its economic value and can only be 
left to rot and fall to the ground. Pulpwood will last for a longer period of time; how- 
ever, the pulpwood market is currently depressed due to a glut in the pulp market, 
and the Asian financial situation. That is why I am here today to listen and learn 
about the “alternative arrangements” that have been granted by the CEQ for emer- 
gency situations under NEPA. 

I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses today, especially Earl Peterson, 
our State Forester from Florida. Working together, I believe we can take another 
positive step in our stewardship of our federally owned natural resources. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. It was a very startling disaster and I am also 
very grateful that there was no loss of life, but it is quite remark- 
able to be able to see the kind of response to national disasters that 
we saw in this case and have seen in the past. And I share that 
feeling of gratitude with you. We were even busy in Boise deploy- 
ing equipment, and planes, and men to the fires. And 

Mr. Boyd. Men and women also. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Women, that’s right. Absolutely, and they’re 
tough. So it’s a joy — not joyous circumstances at all that we come 
together, but it’s a pleasure to have you join us today. 

As this the normal process here, we ask that all of our witnesses 
be placed under the oath. It’s a normal process in this Sub- 
committee and I believe all of you have received a notice from the 
Committee that that is our process. And so, if you wouldn’t mind 
standing and raising your hand to the square. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

The Chair recognizes Senator Ferrioli. 

STATEMENT OF TED FERRIOLI, STATE SENATOR, STATE OF 
OREGON, JOHN DAY, OREGON 

Mr. Ferrioli. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to be here today to testify in support of H.R. 4345. 

My name is Ted Ferrioli. I reside at 111 Skyline Drive, John 
Day, Oregon. I’m the Executive Director of Malheur Timber Opera- 
tors in John Day, and I am the State Senator from Senate District 
28. 

Madam Chairman, Senate District 28 begins in the outskirts of 
Portland and the Gresham area, and it goes across all of parts of 
11 counties in Oregon all the way to the Idaho borders. So, we are 
neighbors in a sense. The population there is 100,000 people in my 
district. It’s 17,500 square miles. So the population density in my 
district is .17 persons per square mile. So, I’m very glad to see this 
rather large crowd of people here today. 

I’m here today to testify about the rather dysfunctional response 
by the Forest Service under the current National Environment Pol- 
icy Act to a catastrophic event that occurred in our district ref- 
erenced the Summit Fire, which occurred on the Long Creek Rang- 
er District on the Malheur National Forest. 

The Summit fire was caused by lighting. It started August 13, 
1996 and it burned for 24 days across 37,961 acres of forestland. 
It killed or damaged approximately 300 million board feet across 
those 38,000 acres. Very shortly after the fire was put out, the 
Summit Fire Recovery Project became the top priority of the 
Malheur National Forest under direction of Forest Supervisor Carl 
Pence. Mr. Pence made that the top priority pulling in staff from 
the other ranger districts on the Malheur National Forest and en- 
deavored to conduct a rather extraordinary outreach process to 
bring in people to view the fire, to communicate with interested 
parties and the stakeholders. As a matter of fact, tours were con- 
ducted for Members of Congress, Oregon Governor John 
Kitzhaber’s Citizen Eastside Forest Health Advisory Task Force, 
environmental organizations. Forest Products industry representa- 
tives, and representatives of the National Marine Fisheries Service, 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife staff. 
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Throughout the period of planning, this forest-planning staff re- 
ceived continuous assurances from the regional office that the Re- 
covery Project was on track for a speedy recovery. On August 27, 
almost a year later. Forest Supervisor Pence signed a Record of De- 
cision that created a Recovery Project treating approximately 9,500 
acres — about a third of the fire area which would have produced a 
100 million board feet of salvage. 

Of course the Record of Decision was immediately appealed by 
the environmental community in what we refer to as a “cookbook” 
type of appeal. 

Despite the unprecedented communication between the Malheur 
National Forest Planning Staff and the Regional Forest Planning 
Staff, Regional Forester Bob Williams informed Carl Pence that 
Williams could not support the Record of Decision, and gave Mr. 
Pence two choices: either he would remand the project back to the 
forest; or Mr. Pence could voluntarily withdraw the plan. Since vol- 
untary withdrawal gave more options for remediation, Mr. Pence 
chose the latter option. 

In fact, during the next 6 months, the Malheur National Forest 
Planning Staff completely rewrote the DEIS, the Environmental 
Impact Statement, making major revisions, including a develop- 
ment of a water resources management plan which is not required 
by rule or by statute. And then formal consultation with the U.S. 
Eish and Wildlife Service for a Bull Trout and informal consulta- 
tion with the National Marine Eisheries Service for Steelhead. Al- 
though at that point in time, neither of those species were a listed 
species. 

On July 12, 1998, more than 23 months after the fire, a new 
Record of Decision was issued calling for the salvage and rehabili- 
tation of approximately 6,600 of the 38,000 acres burned with an 
output of approximately a 50 million board feet. 

During the intervening months, of course, the insects, and blue- 
stain fungus, and checking severely reduced the value of the sal- 
vageable timber. In fact, if the salvage project had been conducted 
in August of 1997, it would have produced about $6.9 million in 
revenue for the Eederal Treasury, 25 percent of which would have 
gone to schools — local schools, and for the roads funds in the coun- 
ties. Today, if the project was operated, or will be operated, it will 
be worth approximately one-sixth of that value or about $1.1 mil- 
lion. So we saw a 600 percent reduction in the value of that project 
over a 23-month period. 

Madam Chairman, the cost of suppression for the Summit Eire 
was $25,400,000, the moral equivalency of a war. The cost for the 
original Draft Environmental Impact Survey was $1.2 million. The 
Supplemental Draft Environmental Impact Statement that was or- 
dered costs about $356,000. The project will put out $1.1 million 
worth of salvageable materials. The math simply doesn’t work out. 

Madam Chairman and members of the Committee, while the 
NEPA process may be well adapted to long-term projects or pro- 
posed management actions that are not time-sensitive, it’s very 
clear to us that the NEPA process is especially inappropriate for 
time-sensitive projects like fire-recovery projects where rapid dete- 
rioration and the loss of value is a predictable outcome of delay. 
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There are three suggestions that I would like the Committee to 
consider. One is that if alternative arrangements are to be used in 
this type of arrangement or this type of emergency as they were 
for the blowdown in Texas, that those alternate arrangements be 
clearly modelled and clearly delineated so that there is a easily ac- 
cessible mechanism for their approval. 

The second, if we are to make the NEPA process work, we need 
to also provide an expedited appeal and litigation process to resolve 
conflicts in a timely manner. If we had shorter statutory appeals 
processes, and a shorter judicial appeal process, we could not only 
have heightened access for citizen appeals and litigation, but we 
would also have timely resolution. And that’s a critical factor. 

The other thing is. Madam Chairman, we should modify the 
NEPA process to add the full consideration of the economic values 
affected by Eederal decisionmaking. At present, NEPA requires the 
full disclosure of the environmental values and considerations, but 
does not disclose the economic impacts to local communities, and 
the economic values and considerations in Eederal decisionmaking. 
And to be effective, we believe that NEPA needs to fully disclose 
the economic impact on local communities. 

Our experience has shown that catastrophic events require a 
planning response that preserves the net asset value of the re- 
sources, not only to sustain our communities that depend on nat- 
ural resource outputs, but simply to capture the maximum value 
to pay for the cost of planning, and to pay for the cost of rehabilita- 
tion of resources damaged by wind, insects, disease, and wildfire. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Eerrioli may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mr. Eerrioli, and the 
Chair will yield to Mr. Boyd to introduce Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

I didn’t know I was going to get this opportunity, but I’m very 
pleased. I don’t have a bio of Mr. Peterson in front of me. I can tell 
you from personal experience that’s he’s been a public servant in 
Elorida for all his professional career and I — what 30 years, Earl 

Mr. L. Earl Peterson. Eorty years. 

Mr. Boyd. Eorty years. Oh, my goodness, and within the last six 
or 8 years been named head of the Division of Eorestry which is 
under the Department of Agriculture in the State of Elorida. I’ve 
had the chance to, before I was in public life, work with Earl Peter- 
son on many occasions in their job working with timber and land- 
owners, and they do a great job under his leadership. And I’m very 
pleased to welcome Earl Peterson. 

STATEMENT OF L. EARL PETERSON, FLORIDA STATE FOR- 
ESTER, DIVISION OF FORESTRY OF TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 

Mr. L. Earl Peterson. Thank you. Congressman Boyd, members 
of the Committee. 

It’s a pleasure to be here today and I particularly want to say 
also how appreciative we are for the assistance that came from 
throughout the country in our recent siege of wildfires. The Eederal 
agencies, the U.S. Eorest Service, the sister-state agencies through- 
out the country, were more than generous in their resources. With- 
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out them, it certainly would have not been possible to come 
through this with the success story that we had, and with the safe- 
ty record that we’re so proud of. 

I’m also pleased to be here to talk a few moments about how the 
Florida Division of Forestry manages its timber resources and in 
particular how we deal with emergency salvage operations when 
struck by natural disaster. 

The Florida Division of Forestry is one of the largest land man- 
agement agencies in the State of Florida. We have been managing 
state forest lands for over 60 years and presently co-manage about 
a million acres while at the same time we are the lead manager 
on about 740,000 acres. 

We have 36 state forests, approximately 55 percent of which is 
suitable for pine silviculture, timber production, if you would. An 
active forest management program occurs on this pine acreage and 
includes prescribed burning, reforestation, and timber sales. Trees 
have grown to an old age on state forests for a number of reasons, 
two of which are to provide a natural ecosystem that is rapidly dis- 
appearing from the State and also to provide a special experience 
for the public sector who visit state forests in order to enjoy a large 
number of resource-based outdoor recreation activities. Our state 
forests represent an investment by the citizens of Florida, and that 
investment should produce both a natural resource heritage for the 
future and an economic return. 

The practice of sustainability is a cornerstone in the manage- 
ment of our timber resource. By using current forest inventory 
data, we insure that state forests are not overcut and that the 
growth will continue to exceed yield on an annual basis. Trees are 
harvested through a number of silvicultural techniques, including 
improvement thinnings, restoration harvests, and the latter being 
the removal of offsite species that the naturally occurring species 
can be restored to a particular site. 

In a well-managed state forest, foresters from the division strive 
to keep the trees in a healthy condition using such management 
tools as prescribed burning and improvement thinnings, which I 
have previously mentioned. However, due to natural processes be- 
yond our control, unexpected and undesirable tree mortality some- 
times occurs in any natural forest system. Examples are 
lightning killed trees, mortality from wildfires, insect and dis- 

ease outbreaks, and windstorm damage. 

Because this is a natural process, if the level of tree mortality 
is considered light, then sometimes no action is taken. The result- 
ing dead snags provide homes for wildlife and help create biological 
diversity in the forest system. However, when tree mortality 
reaches levels where there is significant economic loss or there is 
the potential for insect and disease spread, then we salvage or do 
sanitation harvests and initiate a process to recoup the monetary 
losses and reduce the based on the threat to spread to disease or 
insects. 

Although prompt action is often taken to salvage timber that has 
been damaged or killed at moderate levels or in limited areas, 
there is no question that the Division of Forestry will take appro- 
priate action when major tree mortality events take place. This 
statement is clearly exemplified by October 1995 Hurricane An- 
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drew which made a direct hit on Blackwater State Forest, which 
is Florida’s largest state forest with 189,000 acres. Within six 
months, we had salvaged 95 percent of the damaged timber, which 
was approximately 50 million board feet of sawtimber. 

In the spring and summer of 1997, Florida experienced the worst 
outbreak of southern pine beetle in our history. This infestation 
was centered in Marion and Levy County area of Central Florida. 
Loblolly pine was the major species being killed, but it also moved 
into slash pine and longleaf pine. The insect was indiscriminate in 
attacking trees across all ownerships. The Division of Forestry took 
a lead role in taking actions to control the insect outbreak plus the 
salvage that followed and worked with other agencies as if we car- 
ried this out. And at the same time, we did them on our state for- 
ests in two locations. 

Finally, the State of Florida had just gone through one of the 
most serious outbreak of wildfires in our history. Approximately 
500,000 acres burned between June 1 and late July. Of this, there 
was a total of about 260,000 acres of commercial-pine timberland. 
A conservative estimate is that 2,600,000 cords of damaged or fire- 
killed timber will require salvage in the next few months. Besides 
being directly involved in the total salvage effort, the Division has 
approximately 14,000 acres on state forests; Tiger Bay State For- 
est; and Lake George State Forest in Volusia County. Once the 
wildfires were controlled, we immediately moved toward damaged 
appraisal and initiating salvage sales on these state forests. In 2 
weeks, we sold four salvage sales and have plans to sell four more 
during the third week. 

The time is of essence in selling salvage timber, especially 
sawtimber. In Florida’s warm climate, dead sawtimber must be uti- 
lized within a few months or it will deteriorate where it will be 
worthless except for pulpwood. Pulpwood will only last a few 
months longer. Because of this short timeframe, we expedite the 
bid process and only give potential bidders a week or less to submit 
their bids for sale. Emergency salvage sales of this nature are al- 
most always sold on a per unit basis, which means we sell it by 
the ton. A performance bond of $5,000 or more is usually required 
to insure sale compliance. 

A few key points for salvage operations conducted by the Division 
of Forestry are that they are done in a rapid fashion to insure max- 
imum economic return, eliminate waste and to prevent the spread 
of pathogens or insects that might kill additional timber. All poten- 
tial bidders are given a chance to bid on every sale so that no one 
could be accused of unfair sale practices, and ongoing sales are ad- 
ministered closely working with the loggers comply with division 
personnel. 

The Division of Forestry is fortunate to have the latitude to make 
these decisions about procedures and conditions for silvicultural ap- 
plications, such as reforestation and timber harvesting. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of L. Earl Peterson may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania, [presiding] The Chair thanks 
the gentleman from Elorida. With the name Peterson, you’ve got to 
be OK. 
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[Laughter.] 

Mr. L. Earl Peterson. Thank you. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. I’m Congressman Peterson 
from Pennsylvania temporarily filling in for the Chair. The chair- 
man had to leave for a few moments. 

At this time, I recognize Cara Nelson, Consulting Ecologist, Nat- 
ural Resources Defense Council for her testimony. Welcome, and 
good morning. 

STATEMENT OF CARA NELSON, CONSULTING ECOLOGIST, 
NATURAL RESOURCES DEFENSE COUNCIL 

Ms. Nelson. Thank you. Thanks for the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this hearing. I’ll be testifying against H.R. 4345. 

I work both as a research forester and as a consulting ecologist 
for Natural Resources Defense Council. Natural Resources Defense 
Council is a national non-profit environmental organization dedi- 
cated, among other things, to the protection of forest resources. My 
work for NRDC is largely focused on issues related to fire and fuels 
management in the forests of the Interior Columbia Basin in east- 
ern Washington and Oregon. 

This morning. I’d like to share my views on what I believe to be 
one of the most critical issues facing forest managers today; how, 
when, and where to experiment with forest restoration activities 
and the related topic of requirements for environmental review of 
these projects. 

As strategies are developed and implemented for protecting the 
fire and insect resiliency of Federal forests, it is critical that ade- 
quate attention is devoted to environmental review and that oppor- 
tunities for restoration are not subverted by lack of careful plan- 
ning or information, or overemphasis on short-term economic goals. 

I’d like to stress three primary reasons why comprehensive envi- 
ronmental review is needed for all treatments that justify commer- 
cial harvests of dead, dying, and overstocked trees as forest health 
measures. 

First, there is a lack of scientific consensus about the efficacy of 
thinning, salvage, and fuels treatment for improving fire resiliency 
or ecosystem integrity. Surprisingly, little empirical research has 
been conducted on the impacts of these treatments on fire behavior. 
In spite of hypothesized benefits, the handful of studies that ad- 
dress these issues, as well as anecdotal accounts and analysis of re- 
cent fires, suggest that removal of dead, dying, and overstocked 
trees may not reliably reduce fire intensity or severity. In fact in 
the Pacific northwest, three recent studies of the relationship be- 
tween thinning, fuels treatment, and fire behavior all found that 
treatment actually exacerbated fire conditions. In all cases, 
unmanaged stands had the least severe fire effects. 

The second reason that thorough environmental review of man- 
agement actions is so important is that the type of harvest prac- 
tices employed, as well as the manner in which they are executed, 
influence environmental conditions and fire and insect hazard. 
Thinning, salvage, and fuel treatment are all sufficiently vague 
terms that treatments can vary widely in both the techniques used 
and the residual stand conditions. 
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For example, in Van Wagtendonk’s model-base study of six dif- 
ferent approaches to fuel reduction in the Sierras, and this study 
was part of the “snap” process, only one was predicted to reduce 
the number of acres burned or fire intensity below that of un- 
treated stands. Findings such as these provide evidence that a 
careless or thoughtless approach to restoration treatments is likely 
to result in more harm than good. 

Third, in addition to the speculative nature of claimed ecological 
benefits from removal of dead, dying, and overstocked trees, there 
is ample evidence that persistent adverse impacts can and do re- 
sult from salvage and thinning. These impacts include: the loss of 
snags; down logs and closed canopy habitat conditions that are re- 
quired by many wildlife species; damage to soil integrity; creation 
of sediment which may eventually end up in our streams; increased 
mortality of residual trees due to pathogens and mechanical dam- 
age; and then most importantly, increase near-term fire hazard 
due, primarily, to logging slash. 

These downsides to salvage and thinning need careful, conscien- 
tious evaluation and must be squarely presented to the public, sis- 
ter agencies. Congress, and ultimately, decisionmakers if a respon- 
sible judgment is to be made about where, how, and at what level 
experiment with logging base approaches to reducing fire and in- 
sect hazard. Failure to analyze and disclose the environmental 
risks associated with these treatments may result in continued eco- 
system degradation and may prevent the adoption of ecologically 
sound approaches to management. 

In conclusion, sound scientific support does not exist for broad or 
generalized inferences that emergency logging operations will ame- 
liorate fire or insect risks in our Nation’s forest. 

I hope that my testimony will help dis-sway the Subcommittee 
from proceeding with legislation that would abrogate the existing 
NEPA process in the name of forest health emergencies. Thank you 
again for the opportunity to appear and present this testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Cara Nelson may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [presiding] The Chair now recognizes Mr. 
Lawrence Hill, Director of Forest Policy of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

Welcome, Mr. Hill. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE HILL, DIRECTOR OF FOREST POL- 
ICY, SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS, BETHESDA, MARY- 
LAND 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman, and Committee. I really 
appreciate the opportunity to be here today to testify on this piece 
of legislation. 

As director of Forest Policies for the Society, I represent our 
18,000 members who constitute the scientific and educational asso- 
ciation representing the profession of forestry in the United States. 
Our primary objective is to advance the science, technology, edu- 
cation, and practice of professional forestry for the benefit of soci- 
ety. That’s a small “s.” We are ethically bound to advocate and 
practice professional forestry consistent with ecologically sound 
principles. I am especially pleased to submit comments on H.R. 
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4345 and wish to thank the Committee for its continued support 
of professional forestry and especially its continued support of some 
of SAF’s priorities. 

H.R. 4345 highlights a key provision of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act and we support that provision. The regulations 
issued by the Council on Environmental Quality in 1978 provide 
for alternative arrangements to normal NEPA procedure in an 
emergency situation. The CEQ regulations state: “where emergency 
circumstances make it necessary to take an action with significant 
environmental impact without observing the provisions of these 
regulations, the Federal agency taking the action should consult 
with the Council about alternative arrangements. Agencies and the 
Council will limit such arrangements to actions necessary to con- 
trol the immediate impacts of the emergency. Other actions remain 
subject to NEPA review. 

In addition to this direction, we understand that individual For- 
est Service and BLM units are required to consult with their re- 
spective Washington offices about emergencies that may result in 
a request for an alternative arrangement from CEQ. Additionally, 
Federal agencies seeking alternative arrangements should provide 
CEQ with a complete description of the needs for such an arrange- 
ment at the time of the request. 

These provisions are worthwhile and allow for a rapid, yet cau- 
tious, response to situations that clearly should be treated as emer- 
gencies. The environmental laws of the Nation are some of the 
most comprehensive in the world, yet at times they can slow ac- 
tions intended to mitigate harm to the environment. The wisdom 
of the authors of these laws, and particularly NEPA, and regula- 
tions is clearly shown in the emergency provisions. At times, the 
environment is better with action than with inaction. 

What appears to be absent from the alternative arrangement 
procedures granted by CEQ is some sense of direction and criteria 
for how and when these procedures should be granted — excuse 
me — and when these procedures should be applied. The best person 
to determine whether the situation warrants alternative arrange- 
ments from CEQ is the on-the-ground manager. The people inti- 
mately involved in the day-to-day management of a forest know 
what the situation is, and how quickly it needs correction. The ad- 
ditional guidance CEQ is required to develop under this bill should 
provide land managers in all the Federal land-management agen- 
cies with a better understanding of when and how they should re- 
quest these expedited procedures. Therefore, SAF supports the pro- 
visions of the bill. This guidance would also ensure that directions 
are made consistently over time, and that all parties interested in 
the decisions have a clear understanding of how and why they were 
made. 

We cannot comment on the specific locations of the National For- 
ests for which this bill requests that CEQ and the Forest Service 
develop alternative arrangements under NEPA. However, we are 
encouraged that the bill merely requests, and does not require, the 
Forest Service to develop alternative arrangements for these areas. 
Although SAF has heard from some of its members that there are 
many locations in the national forest and public domain lands that 
are in need of emergency treatment, and we believe the decision to 
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seek alternative arrangements from CEQ should rest with the 
agencies and the on-the-ground managers on a case-by-case basis. 

Thanks again for this opportunity to testify and I, as the others, 
would be pleased to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hill may be found at end of hear- 
ing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mr. Hill, and we look 
forward to your answers to some of our questions. I do want to let 
you know, Mr. Peterson, had to step out, momentarily, but will be 
back very shortly. 

Chairman is going to step out of order and with unanimous con- 
sent I’m going to issue a statement. Because this issue is so very 
important to the northwest, to those of who live there, and work 
there, and actually see on the ground the devastating affects of the 
lack of decisionmaking ability for one reason or another. 

And I’d like to address my comments to Ms. Nelson. In your tes- 
timony, you criticized reports of successful fire-hazard reduction as 
being almost entirely anecdotal. You then cited as an example the 
thin stand in Tiger Creek in the Boise National Forest, which sur- 
vived the 1992 Foothills fire. I can tell you that the Subcommittee 
visited that site last year and the Boise Forest explained to us why 
that particular stand survived. 

Let me explain that to you. It was only because the thinning had 
removed enough material between the larger pine trees to elimi- 
nate the fire ladder that had previously existed, and when the fire 
reached that stand, it dropped to the ground, burning the ground 
fuels but not reaching the crowns of the trees. The evidence was 
very compelling and, as expected, only in this area was the fire 
similar to historical fire behavior for the Boise National Forest. 

You then said thinning was not effective at reducing fire inten- 
sity and severity on Rabbit Creek fire also in the Boise National 
Forest where some 200,000 acres burned in 1994. I must point out 
that it sounds like your observation is anecdotal. 

As you didn’t cite any scientific reports or other explanations for 
your conclusions, however, assuming your description of this fire is 
correct, which it is not, I must point out that many other factors 
influence how fire burns including the intensity of the vegetation, 
and so on. In fact, I am told by forestry experts that thinning tree 
densities are substantially the reason why forest fire don’t crown. 

I would appreciate if you could provide me with additional infor- 
mation on the Rabbit Creek fire from your perspective, scientific, 
actual information such as the type of thinning that was done, the 
fire weather, and other factors that influenced the fire behavior in 
that particular fire. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Boyd for questions. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Maybe I should open up with a question of Mr. Peterson about 
some of the practices that you use — the State of Florida uses and 
you’re authorized by the State through its legislature to use. And 
I noticed in your testimony that you said sawtimber must be uti- 
lized within a few months. Can you be more specific on that time- 
frame, and also is that different in Florida, and why? 

Mr. L. Fare Peterson. Yes, sir. 
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Florida’s climate makes it very conducive to an early beget of 
blue stain. Sawtimber depends on the time of year, but within 30 
to 45 days, you need to move that out or it will become less valu- 
able and have to revert to pulpwood because of the inset of blue 
stain and other deteriorations. That time would be greater in the 
winter, of course, when weather is not so warm and humid. 

Mr. Boyd. So, this is the time of the year that it would be most 
critical? 

Mr. L. Earl Peterson. Absolutely. Yes. 

Mr. Boyd. There’s another problem we have in the south they 
don’t have in other places and that is the southern pine beetle. 
What happens in terms of outbreaks of southern pine beetle after 
fire damage? 

Mr. L. Earl Peterson. Well, the stress occasioned by the fire on 
trees often make them very susceptible to the infestation of the 
southern pine beetle and, of course, when that occurs as we have 
learned from experience, it spreads and it’s imperative that you get 
in and remove the damage of the infested trees, along with a buff- 
er, all around them to limit the spread and further destruction of 
the forest. 

Mr. Boyd. OK, let it be noted in the record that we did have a 
severe outbreak of southern pine beetle in the Osceola National 
Eorest within the last couple years. 

Madam Chairman, I’ve spent all of my professional life in agri- 
culture and part of that has been the — I’m a timber owner. I’m a 
land owner that has plant some virgin pines on it and also planted 
pine plantations. And I’ve spent all of my professional life man- 
aging that for, basically, three things: one is aesthetic value; two 
is wildlife habitat; and three is also economic production. They are 
not in conflict with each other. I can tell you. And so, I think the 
things that I’ve read, and I want to turn to Ms. Nelson now, if I 
might. I didn’t get through all of your testimony because I didn’t 
get a copy of it until I received it when I got here, but I read part 
of it. 

Ms. Nelson. OK. 

Mr. Boyd. And I must tell you that I’m somewhat shocked be- 
cause it goes against everything that — the years that I’ve spent in 
the business, it goes against what we know to be true and what 
works. And I want to read to you. Well, first of all, let me ask you 
this question and then I’m going to read part from your testimony. 
I guess I understand from your testimony that you feel like there 
should be one, no thinning in any national forest land. 

Ms. Nelson. No, that’s not true. 

Mr. Boyd. OK, that’s not true. 

OK, second, you feel there should be no fuel treatments. 

Ms. Nelson. No, that’s not true either. 

Mr. Boyd. That’s not true. OK. 

Ms. Nelson. I feel that we must be very careful in implementing 
both thinning and fuels treatments, and I’ve cited in my testi- 
mony — there is a long list of citations of studies that have been 
done that show that the way in which fuels treatment is conducted 
makes a large difference in the resultant insect and fire hazard in 
the residual stand. 
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Mr. Boyd. Well, I guess I didn’t get to the part where you said 
that thinning or fuel treatment might be OK. I mean, I just read 
the part where you were making the case that it increased fire 
risks. So, then would it also be safe to say that you would be 
against any salvage operations in damage — ^whether that be fire 
damage? 

Ms. Nelson. Same answer to all three of those questions is 
that 

Mr. Boyd. OK. 

Ms. Nelson, [continuing] with all of these treatments, they need 
to be designed for specific reasons on specific sites and carefully 
conducted. And that’s why environmental review is so important. 

Mr. Boyd. But I gathered from your testimony that the length 
of the environmental review would be so long that in the case of 
Florida here, where we have, there would be no value to the sal- 
vage operation 

Ms. Nelson. If the sales are being conducted for forest health 
reasons or environmental reasons, then if that’s the case, then I 
don’t see any emergency reason to proceed. Now, if the primary ob- 
jective of the sale is economics, then I think that should be clearly 
stated and that there may be a need to, on a 6-month time period, 
you know, recover economic value. However, with the case in 
Texas, from my understanding and again — you know. I’m not fa- 
miliar with the forests down there, but from the record, the record 
states that the purpose of the sales was to protect the surrounding 
resources and — you know, the ecological integrity of the stand. And 
there’s no reason to expedite the removal of trees for that purpose. 

Mr. Boyd. Madam Chairman, I notice my red light comes on, but 
I would ask unanimous consent to have additional time since we 
don’t seem to have a large crowd here on the Committee. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Please proceed Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Well, for the record, let me tell you that the 15,000 acres that 
burned in the Osceola National Forest here in the last sixty days 
that was outside of the wilderness area — there’s about 5,000 in the 
wilderness area, 15,000 outside the wilderness area, primarily was 
pine plantations. I spent several hours with Marcia Carney, who is 
the State Forester for U.S. Forest Service, last weekend touring 
those sites and talking with her about what her vision was for 
what should be done. And she and I agreed that those pine planta- 
tions would best be salvaged and replanted in longleaf pine. By the 
way, those are slash pines. Those are pine plantations which, obvi- 
ously we — ^when I say plantations, I mean man planted them. But 
if you don’t do a salvage operation pretty quickly, those logs will 
fall over a period of time and make reforestation, rehabilitation al- 
most impossible. So, I want that to be shown as part of the record, 
that if you don’t get in there in some reasonable period of time and 
do the salvage operation, then reforestation and rehabilitation be- 
comes very difficult. 

Now, I want to turn to the other members and I know you prob- 
ably have not had a chance to read Ms. Nelson’s statement, and I 
want to ask you to consider this statement. And I read from Ms. 
Nelson’s statement on page two, third paragraph: “results from a 
study of the effectiveness of fuels treatment on previously non-har- 
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vested lands in the Bear-Potato Analysis Area of the Wenatchee 
National Forest, Washington provides evidence that harvest treat- 
ments may increase risk of fire damage. In this study, the Forest 
Service evaluated the effects of past fuel treatments on fire sever- 
ity. Before wildfire in 1994, approximately 2,021 acres of the fire 
that had not been previously logged were treated for fuels with me- 
chanical removal and/or prescribed burning.” And then she goes on 
to describe using percentages that says those areas that had fuel 
treatments prior to the fire had greater damage than those that did 
not have fuel treatments prior to the fire. 

Mr. Hill, let me ask you. What would be your reaction to that 
statement? 

Mr. Hill. Well, I’d have to wonder what some of the fire condi- 
tions were at the time the experiment was conducted: you know, 
wind temperature; was the fuel spread; was it piled for burning; or 
just exactly what happened — I’m really not familiar with that par- 
ticular study. 

Mr. Boyd. But you certainly couldn’t make a statement carte 
blanche — a general statement across the board that land that had 
fuel treatments on it was more likely to be — ^have a higher mor- 
tality in case of fire, could you 

Mr. Hill. That’s correct. 

Mr. Boyd. OK. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Boyd. 

I have some questions for Mr. Ferrioli. 

In your discussion and in your testimony, you discussed how ap- 
peals and litigation can be used to slow or stop Forest Service dis- 
cussions, but often it seems that just a threat of a lawsuit seems 
to stop everything. 

Mr. Ferrioli. Oh, thank you. Madam Chairman. 

It has been our experience that the Forest Service is extremely 
risk adverse, and it seems that even the mention of an appeal can 
send our planners into a paroxysm of self-analysis, and it seems to 
make the process very protracted. In the case of the Summit Fire 
Recovery Project, there were numerous instances where members 
of the environmental community said in response to proposals in 
scoping “If you do that, we’ll sue you.” And I believe that made the 
agency very, very careful to the point of even dereliction of their 
duty to be timely. 

We heard today that there’s a great concern that a revision of the 
NEPA process might make planning thoughtless or careless. Plan- 
ning does not need to be thoughtless or careless to be timely, and 
that’s the biggest problem. When the agency is so averse to appeals 
or lawsuits that they fail to carry out their duties which are serv- 
ing the people and protecting the land by moving forward on these 
projects, the communities definitely suffer. 

In the case of the Summit Fire Recovery Project, what should 
have probably taken 6 months, took 24 months. We still have not 
seen the end of it. The appeal that was filed is one that we’ve seen 
templated and used in dozens of other appeals. The response from 
the agency is as if they’ve never seen this kind of an approach be- 
fore. They treat every appeal the same. Anybody that’s willing to 
invest in a word processing program and a $.32 stamp can virtually 
bring a planning process to a halt. 
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And in the case of the deterioration that Mr. Boyd mention, I can 
assure him that although his concern with southern pine beetles, 
we must have Yankee pine beetles in the Oregon area 

[Laughter.] 

[continuing] because our pine beetles attack with the same kind 
of ferocity. We have the same blue stain, and checking, and deterio- 
ration — very rapid deterioration of our pine stocks. 

I’ll just show for illustration purposes, this is a blue-stained log. 
It’s about 33 inches in diameter. After 24 months, you can see that 
the blue stain almost approaches the center of the heartwood. This 
log would have been relatively valuable if harvested within 6 
months of the fire. Today, it has deteriorated to the point where 
it is just about pulpwood. 

[Photograph.] 

The same thing with this particular piece. This round is about 
33 inches in diameter. You can see that the round is almost split 
all the way to the heartwood. Blue stain goes right to the 
heartwood, and there is ample evidence of pine bore beetle damage 
to this wood. 

[Photograph.] 

I do believe that there’s a coefficient between environmental con- 
cerns and economic concerns, and it seems that there’s a desire on 
the part of some folks in the environmental community to com- 
pletely disconnect environmental considerations from economic con- 
siderations. But one of the things that we need to focus on is the 
kind of damage that we see as a result of these fires. 

This is a devastated, class-one stream in the Summit Fire Recov- 
ery area. It is habitat to bull trout, and it’s habitat to steelhead. 
This is approximately 24 months after the fire. You can see that 
we still have exposed mineral soils. You can see that the treat- 
ments that should have been done in this area which would have 
been reducing the standing wood to lower the risk of reburn have 
not been done; that we have not had reforestation; and that the na- 
tive vegetation has not returned to this area. This is after 24 
months. 

So I would submit to you that the failure to take appropriate and 
timely action can contribute to a long-lasting environmental deg- 
radation that does effect and impact species like steelhead, bull 
trout and other anadromous species. This is just one of the riparian 
areas that were devastated by that fire. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Senator Ferrioli, it seems down at the Forest 
Service does treat fire when it’s actually occurring. It’s an emer- 
gency, and then after the fire is over, it’s no longer an emergency. 

Mr. Ferrioli. Madam Chairman, if I could comment? 

We had 24 days of very intensive fire response. We spent a mil- 
lion dollars a day putting that fire out. At the end of the Fire Re- 
covery Project, we should have had about 3 to 6 months, a period 
of time for scoping, planning for the recovery project and imple- 
mentation. Due to the inexplicable responses of the Forest Service 
to the idea that they might have an appeal or the idea that some- 
body might sue, we saw that process protracted to 24 months. It 
just seems that the moral equivalency of war is what we bring to 
putting the fire out. We spent 24 months and about $1.7 million 
in planning for rehabilitation. To date, we’ve done nothing on the 
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ground. So, you could say that there is a tremendous race for fire 
suppression and then an interminable process for planning and re- 
covery. 

And in the meantime, we see continuing resource degradation. 
The community stands to lose significantly. We have about 600 jobs 
at stake in keeping the mills open in our community. Our schools 
are already on a 4-day school week. The value of this project has 
dropped six-fold, meaning there will less dollars for schools, and 
roads in the counties. And the volume under contract in our com- 
munity is between 3 and 6 months. 

So, we literally have a situation after the fire where the Forest 
Service seems to be engaged in a round-robin of planning while the 
community’s needs are not met and environmental degradations 
pile up. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Senator. 

Ms. Nelson, you mentioned that there were some times when for- 
est restoration or thinning is acceptable. Are you referring to the 
Van Wagtendonk Study of 1996? 

Ms. Nelson. I’m not referring that study as an example of when 
treatments would be called for. I used that study as an example 
that the way in which a treatment is done, meaning the tech- 
niques — specific techniques that are used have variable effects. So, 
for instance in that study, one of the treatments that was part of 
the experiment was lop and scatter and 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Lop and scatter 

Ms. Nelson, [continuing] lop and scatter. It’s a standard fuel- 
treatment practice. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Would you explain for the record what lop and 
scatter is? 

Ms. Nelson. Sure. It’s an approach where the materials, tops of 
trees and branches, are scattered around the site, and this is a 
standard fuel treatment. The other kinds of treatments that were 
investigated by Van Wagtendonk — we have some model-base study 
prepared as part of the Sierra, Nevada Ecosystem Project, included 
prescribed burning, chipping, I believe. I think there were six treat- 
ments in all, and lop and scatter came out as the results of study 
indicated that lop and scatter on these stands would increase flame 
land and rate of spread of the fire. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Of course 

Ms. Nelson. Now, the reason that I mentioned the study in the 
first place was not to say that fuel treatment should not be done, 
but that environmental review is important because, you know, in 
the Sierras and those areas we would want to make sure that lop 
and scatter treatments are not being done on that site. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You do admit in your testimony that this 
model was constructed, but this has never applied in a natural set- 
ting 

Ms. Nelson. Well, the treatments have been applied in a natural 
setting, and I think why, as Mr. Hill mentioned in his response 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Now let me back up here. 

Ms. Nelson. OK. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I want you to answer my question because in 
your statement and let me quote to you 

Ms. Nelson. Yes. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. [continuing] “given that the studies’ conclu- 
sions are based on models that have not been tested in natural set- 
tings, results must be interpreted cautiously.” 

Ms. Nelson. Yes, and that’s how I view, as a scientist, I take a 
very cautious view on when and how much inference you can make 
from scientific studies. Now the interesting thing with this topic in 
general is that there are very few studies that have been conducted 
at all. So, this is the reason that we need to rely on modelling stud- 
ies. If there were results from on-the-ground studies, that would 
provide further 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So, we have a heavy fuel-load situation, and 
the only thing that you recommend in order to avoid the heavy fire 
that damages the soil creates a crowning effect is lop and scatter? 

Ms. Nelson. The only thing that I recommend? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Recommend, the thinning? 

Ms. Nelson. Oh, no. You must have misheard what I said pre- 
viously. I said lop and scatter increased rates of spread and flame 
land. So that would not be a good technique 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Alright. 

Ms. Nelson, [continuing] in these particular forests in the Sier- 
ras. 

Now, I don’t say that there’s one approach that I would rec- 
ommend or not recommend in every situation. My point is that 
there is no blanket prescriptions that we can use for all stands, 
number one. And No. 2, that using the wrong treatments can result 
in higher risks because of activity fuels, as Mr. Hill mentioned pre- 
viously. Activity fuels is the main problem with the implementation 
of treatments. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Let me ask you. 

Ms. Nelson. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Given a situation where there has been 9 
years of drought, the forests are stressed because of lack of mois- 
ture, there is heavy fuel load on the forest floor, what kind of 
thinning techniques would you recommend, specifically? 

Ms. Nelson. Well, I would need to know more specifically about 
the stand than what you just told me. However, I would. No. 1 — 
would not do anything on an emergency basis. And No. 2, I think 
the most important thing about this whole topic is that there is a 
need for more information about where to go with this incredibly 
large problem that we have as forest-free community. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Peterson, the Subcommittee is having a hearing on fire read- 
iness next week, and since we have you here now, we’d like to have 
you talk freely about the fires in Florida. I’d like for you to please 
feel free to share any important lesson learned. From your perspec- 
tive with the Committee, and for the permanent record. I’d really 
like for you to elaborate on where you think we are most effective. 
Where you think we’re the weakest, and on the quality of our 
equipment, people, and the communications And finally. I’d like to 
ask you what do you think we need to do to be better prepared for 
similar or worst occurrences in the future, God forbid 

Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. L. Earl Peterson. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 
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Those are profound questions. If I can — but before I do that, if 
I might. I would just like to say that my experience with the Fed- 
eral land managers are that they the people at the ground level 
would like to move more expeditiously and effectively in dealing 
with situations such as fire, disease, insects outbreak, but because 
of the fear, because of the threat of challenges, they feel their 
hands are tied. That things just have been said here today — the 
classic example which I have is 1995 when Opal hit Blackwater, we 
got our 50 million border feet out within six months and our neigh- 
bor across the way, the Conecult National Forest, they were only 
able to be^n by the time we got through. 

So, I think the local managers for the Federal agencies are very 
interested in being more aggressive in dealing with these problems, 
but they just feel like the process won’t permit it. 

The fires in Florida have been a challenge that I think has been 
well met by all. It’s one of those things. Madam Chairman, that I 
don’t think any state can meet either staff or equipped for that 
magnitude in that complexity of fire. I think there has to be a lot 
of lessons learned from this and I wish I had this opportunity 
about 3 or 4 weeks from now because the fires have barely stopped, 
and we are now in the process of critiquing, evaluating, and what 
went well, and what didn’t go quite so well. 

I will say that it was a classic example of good working relation- 
ships between, local. State, and Federal agencies. We had per- 
sonnel in the state from every state except two, and most of those 
probably except for the southeast were Federal employees. We had 
about 5,175 out-of-state people in Florida at one time or another 
during this siege. 

Bringing in those people and that equipment is a challenge of 
monumental proportions. I think there needs to be a better coordi- 
nation between the ordering agencies to be sure that the right 
equipment is ordered. I think it also needs to refine the process so 
that there is not duplication, for example. 

In Florida, if you say I’m going to send ten dossiers, you really 
haven’t helped me. You’ve got to send me ten dossiers that are low- 
ground pressure, white track. So, there’s much room to refine the 
process of ordering to avoid duplications. We also had and I would 
hasten to say that I’m not suggesting that any of these are major 
problems except they just bear our attention. I think we need to 
solidify the resource-ordering process more closely than we have in 
the past so that we centralize to avoid the duplication; to avoid the 
wrong resources being ordered. That’s an area I think we can. 

Certainly within the State of Florida, there’s some things that we 
will do different, but I think also. Madam Chairman, that this is 
a classic example of what, particularly the southern group of State 
Foresters, has been saying for a number of years and that is cata- 
strophic fires are not, and should not, be considered unique to any 
one region of the country. It’s a matter of time. It’s a matter of time 
when any one region can have it and our policy, our strategies, and 
our operational designs should be developed along those lines, not 
overcommitted to any one region of the country. 

I think generally speaking because of difference in terrains, the 
difference in fuel loads that the equipment issue is one that is a 
little more regionalized than others. To have people expected to 
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come to Florida — or to the southeast I should say, with equipment 
and training that is applicable to the west or to the northeast is 
not always a good fit. So maybe a little more diverse training 
would be in order for that. I’m sure that’s true. I told someone this 
morning that probably the most common phrase I heard was “my 
God, it’s green. It’s burning,” and that’s not normally heard 
throughout the country. 

The wild and urban interface, a terrific part in Florida, and cer- 
tainly in some other states. We spent and inordinate amount of 
time, and energy, and resources steering fires around communities. 
That, admittedly, added to the acres burned, but each day the team 
set their priorities, and each day the priority was a protection of 
life, and residence, and property. 

I would also add that the working relationship between the State 
agency, and the Federal agency, and in this case, the Florida Divi- 
sion of Forestry and the U.S. Forest Service was excellent. Bearing 
in mind, when you bring in a type-1 overhead team, you get a big 
team and that’s what you need at a time like that. 

The Forest Service, from day one and every day thereafter, re- 
minded us that we were the lead agency. They were there to help, 
and I never saw that change That was generally true of everyone 
that was there. Our sister agencies and State Government, they 
did not try to second guess or preempt what the forest agencies 
thought was the best strategies. We were, indeed, dealing with 
wildfires in most cases. The local fire departments did an excellent 
job helping us protect communities, residences, and those type 
things. 

I think one of the lessons learned are reminded, it was probably 
already there, but it brought it into sharp focus that there needs 
to be a responsible, prescribed fire program. Now that has some 
issues on the other side that cannot be ignored, but particularly in 
the areas in and around communities and subdivisions, there has 
to be major fuel reduction efforts, and I think you will see us in 
the State of Florida put forth a great deal of effort in that regard. 

When you go Palm Coast and you see 48,000 acres of one-time 
woodland sprinkled with 5,000 homes and you see some homes 
burned and some saved, and you know there’s a difference there. 
You wonder what it is. It’s probably a difference and coincidence 
for sure, but fuel reduction is part of the answer there. There has 
to be more dispensibles based by the homeowners. They have a re- 
sponsibility here. 

The wild and urban interface is an enormous challenge in Flor- 
ida, not just in Palm Coast. We put water with our helicopter on 
45 homes in a subdivision in southwest Florida earlier in the year. 

So, these are some of the things — I might have rambled a bit 
here, but we’re going to fine tune these. We are going to critique 
these. I think also something for us to work on and I know my Fed- 
eral counterparts are certainly amenable to this, and that is how 
can we be more cost effective in firefighting. It’s not cheap. It’s not 
cheap, but when you have life and property at risk, you go get the 
fire out and then you try to come back and figure out how you can 
do it better and more cost effective next time. 

So, I would, again, thank all of those who helped us in this un- 
dertaking. It’s quite an experience. We’ll get it back together at 
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some point in time, and I’m not sure if it’ll be the same old routine 
as far as fire preparedness goes. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. L. Earl Peterson may be found 
at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. That was very in- 
structive and informative to us. 

I do want you to know that I have put together a bill and 
dropped it about six months ago on the urban-interface-wildland 
fire suppression, and it deals directly with this issue, and it was 
put together on the recommendation of foresters from the Forest 
Service in the field. And so, I look forward to your looking at it. 
I look forward to Florida’s support on this very important bill. It 
does affect that very critical area. 

Mr. L. Earl Peterson. We look forward to doing that. 

One thing that I neglected to say. I think FEMA came to Florida. 
They were very involved. I think it was a learning process for them 
and us. I suggest that I think that they will be doing this. That 
they look more to being supportive in prepositioning and getting re- 
sources in place ahead of an urgent need, and indeed they did that 
in this case. It’s something that they are not accustomed to. It was 
a new experience for them, but I will commend them for their ef- 
forts, but I think one of the things that we all have to do is be alert 
to the weather, the climates. 

You see. Madam Chairman, what we had here was a coming to- 
gether of a unique situation, with drought indexes, with fuel load- 
ings, with fuel moistures, with climatic conditions all at one time, 
and those fires were spotting a quarter to a half a mile. So, that 
was just a terrible situation, but I think we all need to be more 
prone to preplan, to preposition to move our resources closer to 
where the area at risk may be before the catastrophe occurs. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Fire suppression is so important, but fire pre- 
vention is also very important. 

Mr. Peterson it has come to my attention that you even had to 
deal with some arson activities down there during those fires. 

Mr. L. Earl Peterson. We always have and I’m sure each state 
does a certain amount of arson activity. There was a period of time 
there that it seemed like that on a few days that the larger part 
of our starts, as we would refer to, were by arsonists. Then there 
was those fires that began — were human caused by carelessness, 
and then there was that period of time where the majority of were 
lightning caused. These fires were, in large part, in what we call 
a lightning belt. So, we had all of the above, but certainly arsonists 
was part of it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. 

The Chair recognizes my colleague, John Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. I thank the chairman. 

I would like to ask a question to Ms. Nelson. I was pleased to 
hear that you are not opposed to thinning and salvage, and you 
probably had the chance in the recent years to look at a number 
of sites where this has been proposed. Could you share with the 
Committee a site where maybe you would have blessed a thinning 
and salvage cut 

Ms. Nelson. Well, for instance, I think there are some cases 
where epidemic levels of beetles might require removal — say it was 
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mountain pine beetle of large diameter trees, certain number on a 
site, to prevent spread into adjacent stands. 

Looking at the flip side of that, for instance, the Texas exemption 
that just occurred. In that case, I would not be in support of re- 
moval because, from my understanding and again I have not vis- 
ited those sites and I have just reviewed those materials in the 
record, there was no epidemic. The removal was intended as a risk- 
avoidance measure in case there were epidemic levels of infesta- 
tions at some future time. And I think in balance there, the envi- 
ronmental damage associated with the salvage operation, which 
would occur, would outweigh the potential benefit at some point in 
the future if there did in fact — if the stand did, in fact, reach epi- 
demic levels of southern pine beetles. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. So you wouldn’t support it for 
economic reasons? I mean, to salvage the value of the timber that 
was there? 

Ms. Nelson. Well, let me just say that I work as a scientist. I 
consult with NRDC, but I work as a research scientist and so I 
wouldn’t comment on whether a sale should go forward for any par- 
ticular reason. However, in the Texas example, the justification 
was an environmental one for forest health or protection of forest 
purposes. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. And you disagreed with that? 

Ms. Nelson. Yes, I don’t think that that was a valid justification 
at that point in time. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. This question may not be on 
this particular issue, but I guess for perspective, you Imow, half of 
the soft-wood timber owned in America is owned by the Federal 
Government. Do you support greencuts for economic reasons or for 
thinning or do you support cutting of timber on public land, person- 
ally 

Ms. Nelson. On all public lands? You mean 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. No, selected — I mean, almost 
all of it is locked up. There’s about 20 percent that we actually 
practice forestry on of the land owned by the Federal Government, 
but do you 

Ms. Nelson. If you’re asking me whether I would support a zero- 
cut policy on Federal lands, I would say, no. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. You don’t support zero cut? 

Ms. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. OK, so on some situations you 
would. Is the only exception in a salvage area? 

Ms. Nelson. No, I would support thinning and fuels reductions 
as well, but I’m a little uncomfortable even broaching the subject 
because I tend to try to avoid large policy matters like this and just 
think in terms of the science and the ecology involved. And so, I 
would support the removal of live trees, and a thinning for fuel re- 
duction if I felt that that treatment would accomplish ecological ob- 
jectives. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. OK. Last year I was out with 
the Speaker and the group that toured a number of states in the 
west and we flew over a 600,000 acre burn that had had a very 
heavy fuel load; I thought was the most devastating ecological dis- 
aster I had ever seen. You know, 600,000 acres where there wasn’t 
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anything green left; where the hillsides were sliding into the val- 
leys; where the silt was unmeasurable. Wildlife not existent. Every- 
thing, everything had been killed. I’m sure insects were killed 
there. It took a long time to recreate a normal ecosystem, and I 
haven’t seen Florida yet, but I hope to. When you have that kind 
of a fire, some may call it natural, but there’s nothing much nat- 
ural left when the fuel loads high and it burns with intensity. It 
destroys all life. It destroys plant life. In some places I’m told the 
soils are barren for many years, and so you’re going to have huge 
amounts of siltation. And the ecological system is just destroyed 
and, I think some of those could have been prevented. I’d be inter- 
ested to know, have you ever flown over a large area like that? 

Ms. Nelson. Yes, I have, and I’ve worked in many of them. I’ve 
been doing forestry research for the last 10 years. I agree that fuels 
reduction is important. My concern is that commercial sales often 
exacerbate fuel problems. And so. I’m concerned 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. How does that 

Ms. Nelson. How does that work 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. I guess I don’t understand 
that. 

Ms. Nelson. But what ends up happening 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. I’m from the east. Our forest 
is different from yours. So, I understand the eastern forest better 
than I do the western forest. 

Ms. Nelson. Yes, let me explain this to you. One, of the primary 
reasons why management can have the affect of increasing fuel 
loadings and then increasing hazard from future fires is that slash 
ends up on the ground, and managers don’t have a good way of 
really dealing with that because in commercial sales the emphasis 
is on removing the live tree bowls. 

So, for instance, if you do a thinning, and a thinning as I said 
is a vague term and all different kind of things that can be done, 
the emphasis is on removing the larger trees and in the west often 
times the most fire-tolerant trees. What happens is the resulting 
trees have thinner bark. They’re, you know, more flammable. 
They’re a less fire-tolerant species. The height-to-life crown is 
lower, so crowning is more like to happen. And there’s abundant 
fine fuels on the ground, and it’s the fine, slashy fuels that really 
are the problem with fire spread. 

So, those are reasons why if a thinning is not conducted properly 
and, in fact, many of the thinnings that are done in eastern Wash- 
ington and Oregon fit the pattern that I just mentioned, then you 
end up with a stand that may be of greater fire risk. And even 
though the thinning purportedly was done to alleviate fire hazard. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Would anyone else on the 
panel like to grab that issue I mean, those of you that — I think you 
all deal with softwood forests. I’d be interested to hear your 

Mr. Ferrioli. Madam Chairman, Representative Peterson, I am 
not a forest scientist, but I would like to take exception with a cou- 
ple of comments that I’ve heard. 

First of all, there is a prescription that won’t allow harvest of 
trees larger than 21 inches diameter at breast height. It’s called 
the eastside forest screen. So, we don’t see the removal of large 
timber in almost any site on the eastside forest. 
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Secondly, the lop and scatter system of slash removal is very sel- 
dom used in my experience. Mostly it’s bunch and burn which 
means that slash other than the large woody debris that left in pro- 
fusion on those sites for nurse logs and for ecological function — 
most of the slash is gathered up and during the wet time of the 
year it’s burned. So that we reduce the fuel loads for standing 
trees, then we reduce the fuel loads that would be residual fuel 
loads other than the large woody debris that serves an ecological 
function. 

So, it has been my experience that when we can get the Forest 
Service to do fuel-load reductions, and that is a rarity, that the pre- 
scriptions that are used to reduce the fuel loads actually do leave 
a far lower risk of fire. And if I could use a couple of photos to il- 
lustrate, this is an area where we have about 800 stems per acre. 
Actually, in this area it’s about 60 percent dead. It was a beetle 
kill. There also was a fire that moved through here that did a lot 
of this tree mortality. This is the before picture of the Summit fire 
where the fire was in an area that was left untreated; where the 
fuel loads were not reduced. This is the after picture. This is part 
of the 38,000 acres that burned, and, as you can see, this is a dev- 
astated ecosystem. The ecosystem function here will be suppressed 
and reduced for generations. Fuel load reduction at this point in 
time could have prevented a hard burn, a more serious ecological 
disruption of the area. It was not done, and it has not been done. 
It’s not been a regular feature of management in an intensive way 
for a long period of time. We really have ourselves to blame for 
that. 

Fire suppression for a long period of time has allowed fuel loads 
to grow in our forests — in the pine forests of eastern Oregon and 
eastern Washington. The remediation of that is not to run around 
with a drip torch and just burn everything. The remediation of that 
is careful fuel loading and fuel load reductions on a systematic 
basis across that landscape followed by the reintroduction of slow, 
low-intensity, creeping fires, cleansing fires. We seem to want to go 
from the problem that we have, which is fuel load increases and 
relatively high stocking levels that are stressed, immediately 
through the process of devastating fires, to a process where we’ve 
reestablished a fire in the ecosystem. You can’t get there from here. 
You need to go through the intermediary process of reduction of 
those fuel loads. 

It seems to be a problem for many in the environmental commu- 
nity, because the bi-product of the reduction of fuel loads is sup- 
portive of timber-dependent communities, and the support of tim- 
ber-dependent communities is something that’s very close to local 
government. I particularly worry about that. I want to sustain the 
community. I can’t sustain the community unless I sustain the eco- 
system. I can’t get income from the landscape unless I do fuel load 
reductions, and, therefore, there’s no surplus to reinvest in eco- 
system functions. The two are coefficient, and it seems like there 
are some folks in the world that want to completely disconnect the 
ecosystem costs which are high. Ecosystem management is expen- 
sive, and they want to disconnect the ecosystem costs with sus- 
taining the local economy which produces the surplus for reinvest- 
ment. You can’t take the two apart; they’re coefficients. 
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And, so I would say to you just that the fuel load reduction re- 
gimes that we would like to see implemented in the intermountain 
west would, to a great degree, fire-proof our forests; lower the dan- 
ger of catastrophic fire, and allow the reintroduction of low-inten- 
sity creeping fires. It seems like we all want to get to the same 
place, and that is where fire has an integral part in the ecosystem, 
but we’re being prevented from allowing that to happen, and the 
intermediary tool is actually salvage logging and fuel load reduc- 
tions. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Ms. Nelson, do you want to re- 
spond? 

Ms. Nelson. Yes, I would agree with what you said about your 
last statement about where we want to go, however, I don’t agree 
that salvage and thinning will get us there unless prescriptions are 
done very differently than they are currently being done, and the 
reason is because, as you mentioned, right now, the Forest Service 
is not investing in the following up to the commercial activity 
which is dealing with activity slash, and I think as long as these 
commercial activities result in high levels of activity slash, then 
we’re going to be exacerbating the problems that we have. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Mr. Peterson, is Florida that 
much different. I know it’s not as old a forest, but would you care 
to respond to that? 

Mr. L. Earl Peterson. In many cases, in Florida, there is very 
little slash left in the logging operations. I believe that, in fact, that 
there needs to some organized way of reducing the fuel loads there, 
but many of our harvesting operations leave behind very little 
slash. Those that do is, generally, as he indicated, is piled and 
burned effectively in preparation for reforestation. So 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Sure. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. I wanted to ask Ms. Nelson a fol- 
low up with regards to the prescriptions that you indicated that 
have not been properly employed, especially with regards to fol- 
lowup. I wonder if, for the record, you could be more specific about 
the prescriptions that you were talking about? What given situa- 
tions do you think that there can be thinning and what kind of 
thinning and what kind of follow up? 

Ms. Nelson. Well, again, I wouldn’t want to specify — I mean, it’s 
hard to be specific about 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But that’s what we’re asking — excuse me — 
that’s what we’re asking you for, specifics. We can’t meet 

Ms. Nelson. Right, and that 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Wait a minute, let me finish, please, if you 
don’t mind. We can’t meet your needs unless you help us under- 
stand specifically. 

Ms. Nelson. And I was just about to do that. It’s hard in the 
absence of a landscape and a specific forest example to talk in gen- 
eral, but I would have to say is that we need to be focusing on re- 
moval, in general, of small diameter material from the forest. 
These are the flashy fuels. These are the things that are, say in, 
below six-inch diameter. But when I was talking of large, I was 
speaking of trees that are much smaller than 20 inches still fit into 
my large category. So, that is what I think the emphasis should be 
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on: removal of the very small stuff out there that’s the flashy fuels. 
I think that thinning and salvage prescriptions that focus on re- 
moving the large fire-tolerant species will only create further prob- 
lems. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I understand that, especially in a green forest, 
and the thinning of the smaller diameter, low-level fuel load is very 
important, but given the example that Mr. Ferrioli used, where 
there was a huge stand of diseased timber that had been infested 
with insects — bark beetle, I think he said — 60 percent of it was de- 
stroyed. It was large diameter timber, and so it was very suscep- 
tible to a very, very hot fire that devastated stream beds, and, like 
he said, will take generations to recover. How would you rec- 
ommend, specifically, that the Forest Service and the local people 
deal with something like this? 

Ms. Nelson. Well, I think that with bark beetle epidemics, 
they’re tied to climatic factors, and they’ve occurred naturally in 
forests for long periods of time, and I think it’s not possible to en- 
tirely remove mortality from bark beetle epidemics. In some cases, 
I think it may appropriate to remove or, say, the mountain beetle 
on large diameter trees to prevent spread into other areas, and I 
think it’s just a case-by-case basis. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So, in some cases, it’s appropriate to remove 
those trees. 

Ms. Nelson. Yes. And under epidemic situations, but, again, I 
don’t think it’s appropriate to, in every case, focus on removal of 
large diameter trees to prevent, number one, risk of the infestation 
if there’s just endemic levels, and, second, I don’t think it’s possible 
to completely reduce mortality from epidemic levels of bark beetles. 
I also think that we have to be careful about the adverse effects 
of removal activities post-disturbance. So, after windthrow or fire, 
these stands are particularly sensitive. Post-fire stands are very 
sensitive in terms of soils and sediment into streams and already 
taking a large hit, and I think we want to be very careful about 
increasing degradation of those stands. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Are you familiar with the Knudsen-Vanden- 
berg funds? 

Ms. Nelson. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And those are specifically targeted for restora- 
tion, aren’t they? 

Ms. Nelson. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes, they are. So, I think that has been pro- 
vided for, but, Mr. Ferrioli, do you have any followup? 

Mr. Ferrioli. Thank you, Madame Chairman. Only that it’s 
been my experience, again, from personal observation that fuel load 
treatments are done after recovery projects and after salvage re- 
moval, so that by the forester’s estimation and the project esti- 
mation that there is no increase in risk for fire for reburn. As a 
matter of fact, part of the prescriptions would be to lower the fuel 
loading for the fires which are flash fuels, so that they do not 
present a risk. So, I’m not familiar with the regime that Ms. Nel- 
son’s describing. What I’ve observed for myself on the ground fol- 
lowing green sales and salvage sales is that we see fuel load reduc- 
tions that would by far reduce the risk of reburn or the risk of cata- 
strophic fires. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. I do have to say that this has been extremely 
interesting to me, and while I’ve asked some very pointed ques- 
tions, I do want to say — and I will yield to Mr. Boyd — ^but I do want 
to say that the exchange that has gone here has not only been in- 
teresting to me but will serve as a very valuable, permanent 
record, because until we can really understand how each other is 
thinking, can we really reach a successful conclusion. And I think 
that we’re all very, very interested in making sure that our envi- 
ronment is protected for future generations, not only from one 
standpoint, but from a variety of balanced prescriptions and uses. 
So, although I have focused my questions primarily at Ms. Nelson 
and Mr. Ferrioli, I want to thank both of you for your very inter- 
esting and informative answers and for your time here. 

And before I yield to Mr. Boyd, I do want to ask Mr. Hill a ques- 
tion about the Society of American Foresters. Has your organiza- 
tion done any studies or are you aware of studies on the effects of 
fuel treatments on fire? 

Mr. Hill. The Society of American Foresters hasn’t done studies 
themselves — ourselves, but many of the members are involved with 
agencies that are doing such work, particularly, the Forest Service. 
We have a position of statement on fire management that points 
to the seriousness of the urban-rural interface problem. But the 
question, directly, is no, we have not done any studies ourselves. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. The Chair yields to 
Congressman Boyd. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you very much, Madame Chairman. I, too, 
have found this very interesting and want to thank all the panel 
members. I don’t want this to become a beat up on Ms. Nelson 
meeting, but, Ms. Nelson, I listened to your testimony, and it’s ob- 
vious to me that you oppose salvage operations or thinning or fuel 
treatments for reduction of fire danger; at least I’ve been unable to 
gather from your comments any specific instances where you would 
think those were OK. But what I do want to do here is tell you that 
in your remarks you describe the results of study of the Bear-Po- 
tato Analysis Area by the Wenatchee National Forest — I have a 
copy of that study here. Is that the study was referenced? 

Ms. Nelson. I can’t see it from where you are, but 

Mr. Boyd. The Environmental Assessment Bear-Potato Analysis 
Area of the Tyee Fire Recovery Area? 

Ms. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Boyd. OK. You cited only one portion of that study; the part 
that compared the effects of fuel treatment with no fuel treatments 
in areas that had not been harvested. Then, you concluded that 
harvest treatment may increase the risk of fire damage, but since 
you were describing non-harvested areas, your conclusion appears 
to be misleading, if not, inaccurate, and I want to read to you the 
conclusion that the Forest Service wrote in the study that you 
quoted from: “From this initial review of harvest fuel treatment on 
the fire effects of the Tyee fire, there may be an indication that 
harvested land had a better chance to burn black when compared 
to non-harvested land. However, the reader should be reminded 
that many factors were not included in this review; factors like the 
timing of the fire; intensity of the smoke column; weather; type of 
fire; head or backing fire; terrain; aspect and slope are all impor- 
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tant in the resulting fire effect on a piece of land. This review only 
considered whether an area was harvested or not or fuels treated 
or not.” And it continues: “However, since a treated and non-treat- 
ed harvested area from the same time period — 1971 to 1994 — 
would have an equal possibility to be burned at roughly the same 
time, the figures in table 2 — which you did not cite — are a good in- 
dication” — I’m still quoting from the conclusions — “are a good indi- 
cation that fuels treatment in a harvested area did reduce the fire 
effect.” Let me say that again: “The figures in table 2 are a good 
indication that fuels treatment in a harvested area did reduce the 
fire effect. 

What is not as clear, however, is whether a harvest itself influ- 
enced fire behavior in any way. Perhaps, the largest study that in- 
cluded modeling weather, time of day, et cetera, could more accu- 
rately answer this question, but this is the best conclusion possible 
given the time and the resources for this study.” 

Madame Chairman, I would submit a copy of this environmental 
assessment that was quoted 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Boyd, [continuing] for the record, and I would also say, Ms. 
Nelson, that on several occasions I’ve heard you refer to the science 
and technology on at least a few occasions I’ve heard you refer to 
being a scientist, and I would submit to you, Ms. Nelson, that a sci- 
entist would not come before this congressional committee and cite 
a scientific fact, just a portion of an environmental assessment to 
draw a certain conclusion, and I’m very sorry about that. I yield 
back. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Boyd. With that, I want to say 
this panel is excused. Thank you very, very much for your time and 
all the effort that each and every one of you have made to be here. 
You have been before the panel for nearly 2 hours, and I very much 
appreciate the expertise that you’ve brought to the record. 

The Chair now asks that Chief Mike Dombeck, Chief of the U.S. 
Forest Service in Washington, DC; Mr. Robert Joslin, Deputy 
Chief, National Forest Service in Washington, DC, come forward 
along with Rhey Solomon, Deputy Director, Ecosystem Manage- 
ment, Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
DC. It’s my understanding, Mr. Solomon, that you are simply ac- 
companying Mr. Joslin and the Chief, right 

Mr. Solomon. To my knowledge, yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You do not have a prepared testimony. 

Mr. Solomon. I have no prepared testimony. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Welcome back. It’s been a long time since ei- 
ther one of you have been before the Committee, and we are look- 
ing forward to your testimony on this particular issue, and, as 
usual, we ask that all witnesses be sworn in. So, I wonder if you 
might stand and raise your hand to the square? 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Chief Dombeck. 
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STATEMENT OF MICHAEL DOMBECK, CHIEF, FOREST SERV- 
ICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Dombeck. Thank you, Madame Chairman. I’d like to start 
by saying to Congressman Boyd and our State forester, Earl Peter- 
son, I just really commend the heroic efforts of the citizens of your 
State, the State employees, and the many Forest Service employ- 
ees, BLM employees, and other Federal fire fighters that partici- 
pated in the really tough situation you had in your State, and I 
think it’s just absolutely phenomenal that they did the job that 
they did with a minimal amount of human injury and under the 
tremendous loss we had, and I think that demonstrates the effec- 
tiveness of the skills of our employees, and the fact is we in the 
United States do have the most effective and efficient wildland fire- 
fighting mechanism in the world. The incident command system is 
something that’s been emulated and used in many, many cases, 
and it’s something that we need to continue to improve upon and 
analyze every situation which we do. 

Now, to the topic at hand: environmental analysis and NEPA 
compliance in emergency situations on national forest system 
lands, and my written testimony incorporates the concerns and 
comments of both the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. As has been stated here numerous times, the National 
Environmental Policy Act is our basic national charter for protec- 
tion of the environment. It establishes policy, sets goals, and pro- 
vides the means for implementing policy. The regulations issued by 
the Council of Environmental Quality in 1978, which implement 
NEPA, provide for alternative arrangements to the normal NEPA 
procedure in emergency situations. 

The Forest Service and CEQ have used emergency provisions in 
the CEQ regulations three times, and BLM has used the alter- 
native situations five times, and we’re prepared to discuss those 
Forest Service situations if you wish, Madame Chairman. Gen- 
erally, alternative arrangements are initiated where a clear emer- 
gency to human health, safety, or the environment is present, and 
the actions proposed is environmentally significant as defined by 
the CEQ regulations. Often, actions proposed to be taken in emer- 
gency situations do not arise to the environmental significance 
level, and, therefore, do not require alternative arrangements. For 
these situations, the Forest Service follows its normal NEPA proce- 
dures. 

The Forest Service and BLM believe that the procedures we use 
for requesting alternative arrangements to NEPA compliance for 
emergencies work. The existing authority is appropriate and ade- 
quate to administer our Nation’s national forests and other public 
lands. We appreciate the Committee’s interest in alternative ar- 
rangement provisions for NEPA, and we understand the Commit- 
tee’s desire to use extraordinary processes more broadly. We’d be 
happy to discuss any questions you have, Madame Chairman, Con- 
gressman Boyd. 

I have with me. Deputy Chief of the National Forest System, Bob 
Joslin, who not only has worked on the ground level, the field level 
of the Forest Service in all parts of the country, including the 
South, but also administers the programs of the National Forest 
System, and Rhey Solomon is our Deputy Director of Ecosystem 
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Management and is our technical expert when it comes to NEPA, 
the appeals process, and those kinds of things. So, we hope that be- 
tween the three of us, the dialogue will be helpful, and we can be 
as responsive as possible to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dombeck may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. Chief. The Chair recog- 
nizes Mr. Joslin. 

Mr. Joslin. Madame Chairman, I did not have any statement to 
make. I come with the Chief to answer any questions that I can 
for you and the members of the Committee, and I appreciate the 
opportunity to be here. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Well, then I’ll begin with ques- 
tioning, and I’ll direct my questions to the Chief How many times 
has the Forest Service applied for alternative arrangements 

Mr. Dombeck. Three times. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. About three times. And can you cite those 
times and specific occurrences? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, the first situation was Bull Run Lake near 
Portland, Oregon, and the purpose of that was for protection of do- 
mestic water supplies. The second time was the situation that you 
mentioned in your opening statement, Madame Chairman, the 
Eighth Street fire in Boise, and the third time was the removal of 
the blowdown damage in the red-cockaded woodpecker habitat in 
east Texas, and that was a situation where I personally toured to 
view the work in progress and was very, very pleased with what 
I saw just a few months ago. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. As you know, NEPA was written with the un- 
derstanding that there are times when expedited processes are 
needed. Also, the National Forest Management Act was written 
with that in mind and even uses mandatory language that requires 
the Secretary to move through the processes so we can remove the 
timber that can create an explosion of disease or insect infestation. 
And this is just common sense. 

What doesn’t make sense to us is that the Forest Service doesn’t 
see the need to ever use these expedited processes other than the 
three cited that were allowed for in the law. Apparently, there 
must be some reason, and we need to be able to try to resolve this, 
because, as I review the law, the law says the Secretary shall do 
certain things, and I know it’s frustrating for you. Chief, not to be 
able to see your agency move quickly. We’ve had discussions about 
this, and I know how you feel, I believe. Would you state and ad- 
vise us, for the record, why you’re unable to follow the NEPA re- 
quirements as well as NFMA requirements for moving very quick- 
ly? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, let me answer that question in a couple of 
parts. Concerning the alternative arrangements, as I understand 
it — and Rhey is more of an expert in this area — that the criteria 
that are used are the threat to human health and safety and viola- 
tion of law is the two criteria that we apply when we ask for alter- 
native arrangements. The second part of the question regarding the 
slowness of the process, I think we have to go a long way to find 
anyone that isn’t somewhat frustrated by that, and I have contin- 
ually instructed the Forest Service, and, in fact, of my time as a 
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BLM employee, likewise, that BLM — ^we have to be relentless about 
simplifying the procedures that we have. That doesn’t mean that 
they be simplistic or not based on science or in any way not comply 
with the letter of the law from the standpoint of NEPA or the pub- 
lic involvement process and that type of thing. And this is some- 
thing that there has been progress made in some areas, and I 
would cite one example and that’s the section 7 — rather, the con- 
sultation process with regards to the Endangered Species Act when 
Jack Ward Thomas was Chief and I was the Director of BLM. We 
gathered and looked for alternatives to streamline that process, 
and, basically, what we did in that situation was took a process 
that was a serial process and changed it to a parallel process, and 
it reduced the time frames by almost half. And, in fact, as a result 
of that effort, we reduced the backlog of ESA consultations by — a 
backlog of about 1,200 consultations to 0 in just a matter of — 
what’s it, about 2 or 3 years. Bob? 

Mr. JosLiN. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And, Rhey, I wanted to ask you since the 
Chief referred to you and with your permission. Chief. 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chief made mention of the two criteria — 
human health and life — and adhering to existing law as the criteria 
under which the Eorest Service moves ahead on a expedited basis, 
and I’m specifically referring the National Forest Management Act 
in section 1611. Let me read that into the record, because it says 
nothing in the subsection of this section: “Nothing in subsection A 
of this section shall prohibit the Secretary from salvage or sanita- 
tion harvesting of timber stands which are substantially damaged 
by fire, windthrow or other catastrophes or which are in imminent 
danger from insect or disease attack. The Secretary may either 
substitute such timber for timber that would otherwise be sold 
under the plan or, if not feasible, sell such timber over and above 
the plan volume period.” 

Now, it seems under existing law that we’ve moved to other law 
and forgot the existing law that the Congress passed in the Forest 
Management Act. Can you help explain that? 

Mr. Solomon. Well, Madame Chairman, in response to that, the 
way the Forest Service and all agencies in government have imple- 
mented the procedures of NEPA is we believe that we can do better 
decisionmaking by looking at environmental considerations that 
NEPA requires us to look at and integrated that into our processes. 
The provisions under NEPA that require the emergency provisions 
are really aimed for immediate emergencies and only working with 
the Council on Environmental Quality for the immediate problem 
of that emergency, and 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Solomon, I asked you about the National 
Forest Management Act, and you’re talking about another Act. I 
read to you from the Forest Management Act and asked you for 
your opinion with regards to what I read. It gives a clear indication 
that you can move ahead. I don’t want to interrupt your thinking, 
but I want us both to be focused on the same thing, and then we 
can move to whatever else you’d like to focus on. 

Mr. Solomon. And we believe we can move with compliance with 
that law through the normal NEPA process. 
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Mr. Dombeck. I’d like to add to that and that we do grant emer- 
gency exemptions of stay from the administrative appeals process, 
as was the situation with the Summit Fire, and I will agree that 
that is a situation that — in fact, the regional forester is looking at 
very, very closely as to the instructions that Regional Forester Wil- 
liams gave them out here, as he told me, was the fact that we’ve 
got to get this moving as quickly as we can understanding that it’s 
a situation that’s beyond us, but then take a very close look at that 
situation and what could have been done differently, as we will be 
involved in similar situations in the future. So, I would just add 
that we do grant stay for administrative appeals on occasion for 
emergencies, specific situations. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Like what kind of emergencies? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, the Summit was an example, and I might 
ask Bob if he might be aware of other situations. 

Mr. JOSLIN. In particular, the Summit situation, the regional for- 
ester had come in and requested exemption of the stay that we 
have in effect which is up to a 45-day timeframe after the decision 
is made, so that they could go ahead and get on with that project 
and not go through another winter and another spring run-off as 
they already had to do as a result of what happened. So, rather 
than the — the forest supervisor also requested that, and, as a re- 
sult, we agreed with him and granted him that exemption of that 
stay process. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Senator Ferrioli showed us some very telling 
and ^aphic pictures of a bark beetle kill over 60 percent of the 
standing trees, obviously, had already died from bark beetle, and 
it doesn’t take a rocket scientist to realize that even the green-ap- 
pearing trees had been infested with bark beetle. Why are we not 
seeing — in terms of prevention of catastrophic fire and destruction 
to the watershed — why aren’t we seeing more implementation of 
1611 prior to fires occurring? 

Mr. JosLiN. Well, one of the things that we’ve talked about with 
you before — and I think that he explained that very well — that we 
have 40 plus million acres out there at risk of national forest lands 
that we do need to be taking a look at to see what we can do as 
far as reducing those fuels as he so well laid out in the Summit 
situation. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But, Mr. Joslin, I’m growing increasingly im- 
patient with this agency just taking a look, while our forests burn. 
I mean, I have been hearing that for years, and I see no on-the- 
ground change. You have had my personal respect, but I am saying 
to you that this — I am, personally, and this Committee is growing 
increasingly impatient with the fact that all we hear from those 
who may presumably oppose active on-the-ground fire prevention 
techniques, we’re going to study it more; we want to look at it. We 
can’t have that in this country any longer, because this agency has 
been given one of the Nation’s most valuable resource, and we’re 
losing it. I mean, Mr. Ferrioli testified to the fact that to fight that 
fire cost $25 million. He testified to the fact that when you add the 
environmental studies and the legal costs and so forth, that fire, 
alone, cost $30 million. Now, if you had to bear the burden of all 
of that on timber sales, your timber sales would look even worse 
than they do now, and it must be a source of embarrassment to see 
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that the timber fund is now in the red, and we’re not even applying 
all that could be applied against the timber fund sales. I don’t 
mean to sound impatient, but I am. I want to see on-the-ground ac- 
tivity. I mean, out in the Northwest and now down in Florida, we 
are hurting. We have hundreds of thousands of acres of burned 
timber; hundreds of thousands of acres of devastated timber. What 
used to be magnificent stands of green timber that protected our 
watersheds and our streams are now being destroyed because of an 
inability to crash through and do exactly what the Congress said 
we should do; not rearrange what the Congress but exactly what 
the law states very simply that should be done. 

Mr. JosLiN. Madame Chairman, if I could, and I’d refer to Con- 
gressman Boyd’s State of Florida and Earl Peterson, we have three 
national forests down there — ^we mentioned the Osceola and 
Appalachicola, and we also have the Ocala — and Congressman 
Boyd mentioned the acreages burned down there. I think that the 
Ocala National Forest is probably had more management for a 
longer period of time than any of the other national forests. Those 
things are going on there. We had a total, I believe — and Earl can 
probably verify that — 383 acres is all that burned there, and I 
think if you have an opportunity to see that forest that it is one 
that’s had some intensive work done as you’re referring to. So, I 
understand your impatience. We have that impatience too, but 
there are some places where we are doing some of those things. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, I look forward to seeing more results 
also in the Northwest. 

Mr. Dombeck. Madame Chairman, I’d like to just make a couple 
of points that I think are important — Senator Ferrioli also com- 
mented on this — and that’s that our fastest growth program is fuels 
treatment. In fact, we’ve gone from treating about .5 million acres 
a year to a 1.5 million acres a year, and we’re ratcheting up our 
skills and pushing the budget in that direction and have had good 
support for that from the environmental community as well as the 
timber industry to do the thinning work, and we’d like to be up to 
about 3 million acres per year on the national forest system lands. 

So, it’s a program that we’re not just looking the other way. 
We’re continuing to push that, although there’s a level of impa- 
tience there that we’re not moving fast enough, and the magnitude 
of work in the urban wildland interface is very, very important. 
What we have to do is we have to do it in a way where we can 
maintain and build credibility and build a support base and move 
toward lighter on the land technologies. People are more and more 
opposed to soil disturbance activities, and the industry and the 
agency and other entities continue to see great strides in improve- 
ment of technologies, and we’ve got to increase the rate of applica- 
tion. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Chief, I’d have to share with you and share 
on the record the fact that each individual forest used to be respon- 
sible for making sure that the fuel load was reduced in their forest 
plan and that disease and insect infestation were taken care of. 
But when we have centralized planning and we have goals involv- 
ing a certain number of acres and we expand those goals, that 
takes the authority away, it would appear, from the unit managers, 
that they are not able to implement the necessary programs that 
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would prevent the emergencies that we’re now dealing with. The 
horse is probably out of the barn in many of these areas, and, like 
Senator Ferrioli testified, it’s going to take generations for, even 
with active management, for the forest to be rehabilitated. And I 
think part of it comes back to the fact that. Chief, you testified in 
your statement, you stated that rarely do these events constitute 
an emergency. Since the law is so clear as to what must be done 
and it isn’t even — it’s mandatory language; it uses the word “shall.” 
When you’re involved in windthrow or disease or insect infestation 
or burns. The law has dealt with those as an emergency, because 
it gave you the expedited ability. What do you — don’t you agree 
with that or what do you believe constitutes an emergency? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, as I indicated earlier, I believe the definition 
of emergency — and let me ask Rhey to verify this — is basically de- 
rived through the NEPA process. Is that correct 

Mr. Solomon. It’s been derived by 

Mr. Dombeck. And by CEQ regulations. 

Mr. Solomon, [continuing] by the 30 cases that CEQ has ap- 
proved over the years have helped define what the nature of what 
they define as an emergency under the definition of NEPA. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You know what we’ve seen here is through an 
agency that was not created and authorized by the Congress, we’ve 
see case law at whatever level of the courts that may have been 
rendered defining what an emergency is when the Congress defined 
already, and I just read it to you in 1611 when and how you must 
move in an expedited procedure; 1611. It is so clear, and it’s being 
ignored, and my frustration. Chief, even with your legal folks, this 
is not pushed in terms of defending the Eorest Services actions 
such as on the Malheur when they needed to get in and get that 
destroyed timber out. We’re not seeing it come from the legal folks 
in terms of the defense that is needed, and when we start relaying 
decisions emanating from CEQ or other laws and ignore what is di- 
rectly written as your responsibility, no wonder we lose in court, 
and no wonder we compound the problem. It creates so much frus- 
tration, I know, for you as well it does for me. 

I’d like for you to take another look at this 1611 Rhey, and I 
would like to meet with you on it and discuss it with you. 

Mr. Solomon. I’d gladly do that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Congressman Boyd. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you, Madame Chairman; I can’t wait. Eirst of 
all, I think, gentleman, I know that we’ll welcome you here, and 
I know that you’re the messenger more so than the policymaker in 
this case. I want to disclose for all here some of my biases on this 
issue, and I want to do that by way of telling you what our situa- 
tion is in the second congressional district or in north Elorida. Mr. 
Joslin referred to three national forests in Elorida which I’m all in- 
timately familiar with; two of them reside in the district that I rep- 
resent, and I worked for a couple of summers in college in the other 
in Ocala National Eorest. Mr. Joslin, it’s a beautiful area. It has 
some wonderful natural springs, natural resources in it that I 
spent many days, hours swimming and diving in. 

But the Appalachicola National Eorest is totally contained within 
the Second Congressional District that I represent. It’s about 
565,000 acres of forest land. Actually, it was private land in the 
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early 1900’s; it was totally cut over, timbered out. The Federal Gov- 
ernment bought it, and over the last 75 years or so — I don’t know 
those exact numbers, but I assume it’s about 75 years — has rebuilt 
and regrown into a wonderful, wonderful national forest that con- 
tains the world’s largest populations of red-cockaded woodpecker, 
and many of us are very proud of that. 

The Osceola National Forest is about 157,000 acres around Clean 
Lake City in Jacksonville. About half of that is contained in the 
Second Congressional District, and it contains probably the largest 
population of black bear left in the State of Florida which we also 
are very proud of and we manage and protect very carefully. Hav- 
ing said that, I can tell you that some of the practices we put in 
place in the last few years, after we established the world’s popu- 
lation of the red-cockaded woodpecker, then we began to change 
the silvicultural practices which enabled us to establish that, and 
mostly had to do with how we managed that forest, and, as we 
were making those changes, which, actually, were ratcheting down 
the cutting, timber cutting, almost to zero, we did two things to al- 
leviate the hardship on the local government. Obviously, there’s 
several hardships, one has to do with ad valorem taxes to that gov- 
ernment in which they fund their local governments and their 
schools, and the other, of course, is the economic activity in the 
local community. 

We did two things: we put in place a PILK Program, Madame 
Chairman — which I’m sure you are familiar with, the payment of 
lower taxes — ^which works fairly well, but we also put in place a 25 
percent program which we said to the community to replace what 
we’ve taken away from you, we’re going to give you 25 percent in 
revenue of what we cut off of that land. Well, guess what over a 
period of a few short years after that, we ratcheted that cutting 
down to almost zero, and so it’s our school system which was col- 
lecting — I have a school system which probably has 1,000 students 
in it, very small; maybe 1,500. Ten years ago, it was collecting in 
the neighborhood of $400,000 and now collects about $50,000. It’s 
a very significant impact on that school system. So, I say that only 
to lay out my biases relative to some of these issues. 

Now, Chief Dombeck, if I could, go to a question and that is the 
specific criteria that must be present for you to apply for an alter- 
native arrangement under NEPA — and I think you’ve answered 
that there was three instances that must — one of three that must 
exist: human health issues, human life, or a violation of law. Did 
I get that right 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Boyd. OK. And that’s been applied for three times, I think 
you answered, in the history of its existence. 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Boyd. What was the Texas situation I mean, which one of 
those criteria was present to enable us to use the alterative ar- 
rangement in the Texas windstorm earlier this year 

Mr. Dombeck. I believe two of the three. No. 1, in working with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service on the red-cockaded woodpecker situ- 
ation, we would have received the jeopardy opinion on damage to 
that habitat if the trees would not be removed, and, second 
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Mr. Boyd. Let me interrupt you there. That you would have re- 
ceived damage to the RCW population 

Mr. Dombeck. That’s correct. 

Mr. Boyd. And, so that would fall under a threat to human 
health, human life, or a violation of law? 

Mr. Dombeck. Violation of law. 

Mr. Boyd. So, it doesn’t have to be mankind violation of law, it 
could be God’s violation of law. Is that what I hear you saying? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, I believe, I would interpret that to be the 
our ability to apply a management action to mitigate a situation; 
in this case, to avoid a jeopardy opinion on the red-cockaded wood- 
pecker. 

Mr. Boyd. OK. Even though the fact that it was a disaster — 
what we call an act of God, I think would be the proper term — that 
would fall under your category of violation of the law. Is that what 
I hear you saying And that was the criteria you used to apply there 
to make sure that we got this done. 

Mr. Dombeck. I’m not going to be the one to pass judgment on 
an act of God and a violation of law, but the fact is that the man- 
agement activity that we could apply could enhance red-cockaded 
woodpeckers habitat or prevent damage. 

Mr. Boyd. What was the second criteria? 

Mr. Dombeck. The second criteria was safety from the stand- 
point of the roads were basically impassible and with all the trees 
that were down. So, there was the need to get in there and to clear 
trees from the roads, so the roads would be passable. 

Mr. Boyd. But safety wasn’t one of the three criteria — I’m sorry; 
didn’t mean to interrupt. 

Mr. Dombeck. From the standpoint of human safety. 

Mr. Boyd. Human safety wasn’t one of the criteria that you men- 
tioned. I don’t know if those are written in stone or written in regu- 
lations or law or what, but human health, was that 

Mr. Dombeck. Health and safety. 

Mr. Boyd. OK, health and safety. Well, I’m very pleased that the 
folks in Texas had that opportunity to do what would seem to be 
the naturally right thing to do and that is go in and salvage and 
rehabilitate the forest area, but it seems like we certainly stretched 
the application of the criteria in that example, and it just leads me 
to wonder if we shouldn’t revisit the criteria themselves and figure 
out if there are not other situations, for instance, the forest; the 
burns that we’ve had in Florida. And my next question really leads 
to that. Do you see any of those criteria that we can use to apply 
the expedited process in Florida, so that we don’t lose the salvage 
operation 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, what I would do is I would rely on Marcia 
Carney, the Forest Supervisor, and the district rangers that work 
there to make that determination and then to come forward if they 
believe that emergency exists. 

Mr. Boyd. OK. Well, that gives me some comfort, because I had 
an opportunity — she’s new, as you know, in our State, and I had 
an opportunity to spend some time with her last weekend, and I 
think she’s a very professional and reasonable person who will con- 
sider all of the criteria. 
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We had 20,000 acres burn — Madame Chair, do I have additional 
time? We had about 20,000 acres burn in each of our national for- 
ests. In the Appalachicola, actually, it was all wilderness with the 
exception of about 15 acres, as you know. It’s interesting how that 
came about. Actually, those two fires started simultaneously on the 
same day, and we went in the non-wilderness area with our — you 
did with your equipment and put that fire out, and it burned 15 
acres. On the wilderness side, you couldn’t go in to prevent — to 
stop the fire, and, as you know, it burned up about 20,000 acres 
of the wilderness, and my question is this: Is that what we antici- 
pate or want to do with our statutes relative to the wilderness or 
do we have any waiver process relative to the rules in our wilder- 
ness like we do with the alterative arrangement that would allow 
us to react to that kind of situation to prevent the fire from spread- 
ing throughout the whole wilderness or do we consider that natural 
and we’re comfortable letting it go ahead and burn? 

Mr. JosLiN. Congressman Boyd, what we’ve done in the wilder- 
ness, in particular, Florida’s been a leader in that, because the 
State forester, Earl Peterson, and his folks, and the U.S. Forest 
Service have a long history there, and prescribed fire and fire man- 
agement, as you well know, has been an important part of the eco- 
system down there. We have plans for each one of those wilderness 
areas that spells out how we’ll deal with fire; whether if it’s a man- 
caused fire, we’ll deal with it one way; if it’s a natural fire that’s 
caused by lightening may be dealt with another way, but there are 
always provisions there. If we’re having threats to external areas, 
the fire going outside of the wilderness, prescriptions are all set up 
there, and there are provisions, yes, if we need to get in there with 
caterpillars or whatever we need to get in there as far as suppres- 
sion; that are provisions that the regional forester can authorize 
their use in connection with fire suppression activities in a wilder- 
ness. 

Mr. Boyd. If I might, Madame Chairman, continue? You do have 
a legal authority to weigh those rules. 

Mr. JosLiN. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Boyd. Do you have any indication of whether this was man- 
started in the Appalachicola National Forest or was it natural? 

Mr. JosLiN. I do not know that. We can find that out, but I, per- 
sonally, I don’t know whether that was created by lightening or it 
was arson or 

Mr. Boyd. Well, let me answer what I believe, and this is from 
having talked to the people that are on the ground down there and 
the location that it started. Both of those started on the highway, 
and they’re reported to be arsonist, arson-started, and, of course, 
on one side the road was non-wilderness and the other side was 
wilderness, and we had 15 acres burn in the non-wilderness and 
the 20,000 acres burn in the wilderness. So, I don’t have clear proof 
that it was arsonists, but the people who are there fighting the 
fires say that that’s what it was. 

Mr. JoSLiN. Well, I’m sure that they have conducted an inves- 
tigation there to try to determine the cause of it, but, as I say, I 
personally don’t know. I haven’t talked with anyone or seen 
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Mr. Boyd. So, does your flexibility in the rules that you have, 
when it’s man-started does it allow you to — is that the situation 
where you would be allowed to take the equipment in to stop it? 

Mr. JosLiN. Where it says started by man, we would take aggres- 
sive action to suppress that fire. 

Mr. Boyd. But that wasn’t done in this case? 

Mr. JosLiN. Now, I don’t know whether it was or wasn’t. 

Mr. Boyd. And that really brings me to a point. One of the 
things that I have learned and I’ve become convinced of after talk- 
ing to the people on the ground and Marcia Carney and others, is 
that we really need to give our folks on the ground more authority 
to react quickly, and, obviously, you’re going to have to react very 
quickly in that case, because that fire, I think, burned about 4,000 
acres the first day. But we really need to give them more authority, 
and one of the things I would encourage you and Madame Chair- 
man, this Committee, to work on is to make sure that our people 
on the ground have more authority to react quickly in those kinds 
of emergency situations. 

Madame Chairman, I’m sure I have other questions, but I’m 
going to stop there in the interest of time. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Boyd. I do want to let you 
know you are welcome to submit to us any questions you would 
like for us to submit to the witnesses. We usually keep the record 
open for 10 working days. And, so I’d be happy to work with you 
on that. 

Mr. Boyd. Well, thank you, Madame Chairman, on behalf of the 
people that I represent who are really taking a beating in some of 
the counties where 75, 80 percent of their land is in the national 
forest. Sometimes, I don’t want to go home on the weekends, be- 
cause I know what’s going to happen. They’re going to beat on me. 
I get beat on every weekend from folks are affected by the activities 
or they go on in the national forest. And we really are proud of the 
world’s largest RCW population, and we need to protect that, but 
we also need to take into consideration the needs of the humans 
who live in that area and who helped rebuild that forest from the 
time that it was cut 75 years ago. So, I’ll close with that. 

Mr. JoSLiN. Congressman, if I could, I know that Liberty County 
is one of those down there in your area that’s heavily impacted. 

Mr. Boyd. Well, I’m grateful that you know about Liberty Coun- 
ty, because you’re right. That’s a county that I don’t go into that 
I don’t come back with many battle scars, wounds. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I do want to also mention and announce that 
this Committee will be holding hearings in Florida on the fire sup- 
pression, fire prevention activities that are needed. And, Mr. Boyd, 
I want to invite you to be a part of that process. You are more than 
welcome to join us in your area and we’re there to make sure that 
we hear from your constituents as well. So, thank you for joining 
us today. 

I wanted to ask the Chief, it’s my understanding the Forest Serv- 
ice wins 98 percent of all appeals upon administrative review. Isn’t 
that correct, about 98 percent? 

Mr. Dombeck. Let me ask Rhey. 
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Mr. Solomon. Madame Chairman, are you talking about the ap- 
peals that are reversed or remanded v. those that are upheld? Is 
that what you mean? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I’m talking about those that are upheld. 

Mr. Solomon. Yes, it’s about 90 percent of those, now, are 
upheld by the reviewing officer at the higher level. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And, then, of those 2 percent that go on up 
and are appealed on up, you win about 98 percent of the 2 — or you 
win about 98 percent of those cases in the higher courts too. 

Mr. Solomon. Well, no. I’m talking the administrative appeal 
process which is different than the litigation, the court process. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I understand, Mr. Solomon, that it is different. 
I had moved from the administrative process. Of those 2 or 10 per- 
cent that are then appealed on into the court system, the Forest 
Service wins about 98 percent of those cases appealed into the dis- 
trict courts or on up into the higher level of the appellate courts. 

Mr. Solomon. No, those are not the statistics that I have seen. 
The ones I have seen of recent cases is more around 60 percent. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That’s still not a bad win ratio, and, golly, 
with that in mind, I used to work on cases also before I came to 
the Congress. That’s not a bad win ratio, and it makes me wonder 
why the Forest Service is so reticent to challenge the legal chal- 
lenges that are threatened. For instance, in the Oregon situation, 
we’ve had the same type of situations in Idaho. We’re seeing it all 
over. Why is the Forest Service so reticent to move ahead under 
1611 or under the authority that Congress have given because of 
a threat of lawsuit Why aren’t you being more aggressive in de- 
fending the law and defending your agencies? 

Mr. Dombeck. I would like to see the specific numbers myself, 
because I have not seen them recently. But what we see is that we 
see the most controversial come to the surface. As I look at the 
number of decisions that are made, for example, through the NEPA 
process each year, we have over 13,000 decisions are made either 
through the environmental impact statement process, environ- 
mental assessment process or categorical exclusion process. In fact, 
I appreciate the compliment, because like Congressman Boyd, some 
days in the Natural Resource Management business, we don’t get 
many compliments, but the fact is we do have a good track record 
on the decisionmaking process, and the ones that come to the sur- 
face are really the ones that are the most controversial, and we 
need to focus on those and try to bring a resolution on those as 
well. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Chief, I know the feeling. There are some days 
even Congressman just all we hear are the complaints. So, I cer- 
tainly can sympathize with that, but in Senator Ferrioli’s testimony 
he said that with regards to the fire that he testified to in the 
Malheur — no, it was on the Malheur, yes — that the litigation that 
was brought in was, I think he termed it cookie cutter; you know, 
a 32 cent stamp type of appeal. And, so since the Forest Service 
deals probably in a large number of these, each one — I guess, com- 
mon sense would just say you’d be getting used to dealing with 
some of these cookie cutter-type objections that come in. Isn’t that 
true? 
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Mr. Dombeck. Well, I guess I relied on the judgment of the re- 
gional forester and the staff in Oregon on that decision, but I’m not 
sure — do you have any additional information on the 

Mr. JosLiN. I would say that what he referred to on the stamp 
was in regard to a filing of the administrative appeals, and in that 
particular case, it was the judgment of the regional office folks that 
there were some significant gaps in the initial environmental im- 
pact statement that was prepared and that the regional forester 
felt that the folks needed to go back and boost that up, recognizing 
full well that we’d have to go through a winter and a run-off as 
we have suffered so far going through but recognize that in order 
to make that decision that he would need to do some more work 
on it. So, that’s where it came out back to the forester supervisor 
for redo. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. While I haven’t had a chance, and normally 
you wouldn’t you expect me to review your pleadings, nevertheless, 
in section 1611, subsection b, as I read into the record, the law 
clearly defines fire as being a catastrophe which is an occurrence 
that rises even beyond an emergency. It’s a catastrophe. And then 
in the next line where the law deals with insect and disease at- 
tacks — attacks of disease and insects, it’s a lower standard. But the 
law is pretty clear about how the Forest Service should deal with 
fire. It defines it as a catastrophe, and so, I guess that’s why I get 
very frustrated, and I think we heard the frustration from Senator 
Ferrioli that we just hear, “Oh well, we have to stop all the presses 
and stop everything from moving ahead and restoring to the sus- 
tained yield standard that the law requires; that we must under 
Knudsen-Vandenberg funds and authority begin to restore the for- 
est,” everything comes to a screeching halt, and the law could not 
be more clear, and whether we are pleading the law or what, I 
don’t know, but based on your track record and based on the clarity 
of the law and the standard by which the law declares fire to be, 
we should be moving ahead not with carelessness at all, but with, 
I think, more determination. 

And I think that I’m just reflecting the frustration that we’re all 
beginning to feel, and I hope that in Florida they don’t have to go 
through the frustration of not seeing restoration projects and re- 
moval of fire destroyed timber and the years of having to face that 
everyday. And then you guys have to come up here and face me 
and the Committee. But my frustration level is growing much, 
much more intense, and I guess I would like to ask the Chief why 
the Texas situation was so different. It was windthrow which is not 
described in the law as catastrophic; fire is. But windthrow, this 
was a situation, and there was some windstorm and ice, disease 
and insects, of course, did set in eventually, but why was that dealt 
with differently than the other situations that we all have to face? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, let me just repeat the two criteria that I 
talked about with Congressman Boyd. The human health and safe- 
ty. The human health, in this case, windthrow, roads blocked 
throughout a fairly extensive area where people lived and they 
have to get into those areas. Secondly, the red-cockaded wood- 
pecker situation. In a sense, the Endangered Species Act worked 
in reverse of the way most of us are used to seeing it work, and 
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the fact is the way to prevent reduction of the red-cockaded wood- 
pecker habitat 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I’m giving you lots of time. 

Mr. Dombeck. [continuing] going in there and removing the trees 
around the clusters benefited the red-cockaded woodpecker. So, 
there were those two criteria, and I believe that’s — so, there are a 
lot of significant differences between the Summit sale and the 
blowdown from that standpoint. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I want to yield to Mr. Boyd, but I want to ask 
you. Chief, yes, we have the red-cockaded woodpecker down there, 
but we had steel hen; we had bow trout; we have endangered spe- 
cies all over the place in the Northwest, and the kind of pictures 
that Senator Ted Ferrioli showed us, it’s patently obvious that that 
did not constitute habitat for any of those endangered species. In 
fact, the picture of the stream was devastating. I mean, there was 
no stream habitat left; nothing to shadow and shield those spawn- 
ing salmon. Let me read again in section 1611 that “Nothing in 
subsection (a) which requires that you manage the forest under a 
multiple yield, sustained yield basis — I mean, that’s clear what the 
law says, and NEPA nor the Environmental Protection Act took 
that away. In fact, the Environmental Protection Act made this en- 
tire Act a part of that Act by reference; it didn’t change it. And it 
says “Nothing in this section shall prohibit the Secretary from sal- 
vage or sanitation of harvesting of timber stands which are sub- 
stantially damaged by fire, windthrow, or other catastrophe, or 
which are in imminent danger from insect and disease attack, pe- 
riod.” It doesn’t say anything about another set of criteria that you, 
alone, are dealing with your decisionmaking. I mean, that seems to 
be the standard while the standard that is patently clear, and the 
law is being ignored. 

I don’t mean to fuss about this, but as a Congressman, I cannot 
ignore this, and I think your feeling of success and your level of 
frustration would be less, feeling of success would be a lot of great- 
er if we could simplify the focus of where your protection is. I guess 
I become very frustrated again when I see other criteria that you’re 
making decisions that departs from the actual law. Chief, do you 
have any comment with regards to that? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, the — again, I think we’ve said — and I cer- 
tainly understand your frustration and can feel your frustration — 
the alternative arrangement does not circumvent NEPA. What it 
does is it expedites the activity 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. 

Mr. Dombeck. [continuing] and that’s a very important point. 
The criteria for that alternative arrangement are what I’ve stated 
as the health and human safety, the violation of law criteria, and 
I would certainly be happy to, as the case in the Boise situation 
and the Texas blowdown situation, just like with the Summit situa- 
tion, we’re going — and the whole Elorida fire situation that Earl 
Peterson commented, we’re going to be taking a look at these in de- 
tail from the analysis and take a look at where are the problems. 
What can be done better What can be done different 
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what can we learn from this that we can apply to a situation in 
the future to avoid this kind of concerned frustration as we move 
forward. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Let me say I’m very glad that you’re going to 
do that, but I want you to apply that same criteria and dedication 
to the Malheur and the Boise and all of the areas that have suf- 
fered the catastrophe that we all have as defined in 1611. Mr. 
Boyd. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you, Madame Chairman. Chief, I want to fol- 
low up on the Texas situation at some risk here of hurting my own 
particular situation, because what I want to ask you at the end is — 
and I want you to consider this — is there opportunity for us to get 
an expedition of the NEPA process in Florida and — but don’t an- 
swer right now, because I want to address the issue in Texas again. 
How many acres were in the blowdown in Texas 

Mr. Dombeck. Let me 

Mr. Boyd. We can turn to Mr. Joslin. 

Mr. Joslin. We had approximately 103,000 acres. 

Mr. Boyd. How many million board feet? 

Mr. Joslin. Trees blew down in various degrees. 

Mr. Boyd. How many million board feet of timber were har- 
vested? 

Mr. Joslin. That’s still in process. It was estimated that the lat- 
est estimate I got from the forest supervisors there was about 225 
million. The sales that they have up and what two or three that 
are left to put out would salvage about half of that, a little over 
100 million. 

Mr. Boyd. All right. Now, I want to consider this. We used the 
three criteria that you talked about. No. 1 is human safety, and 
you said the roads were an example. If human safety was the issue 
and the roads were blown over, you’d just clear the roads. You 
wouldn’t go in and harvest 103,000 acres, and, second, the RCW. 
You’re going do nothing for the RCW by removing the salvage tim- 
ber, because RCW is going to have to have a standing tree. That 
RCW colony is going to have to move another location, and it won’t 
be able to come back to that area for years until you’re able to re- 
habilitate and reforest. And, so I guess I’m sort of making a case 
against myself here, but I’m making a case for having the law 
changed. I’m making a case in support of Mrs. Chenoweth’s legisla- 
tion here that those criteria — and they’re not in the law evidently — 
need to be changed. 

Now, there, obviously, were political considerations here, and I’m 
sure that you’re not able to — I know that you’re not able to come 
forward and say that as a witness to the congressional panel. But 
what — it’s just too broad of an application of the human safety 
issue to say that because the trees are blown down the road, we’ve 
got to go harvest 103,000 acres, and it’s too broad of an application 
of the RCW issue to say we’ve got to harvest because the RCW pop- 
ulation is in danger. It’s not going to be less endangered because 
you harvested, because those RCW, the way I understand it, at 
least in Appalachicola, they have to have a standing tree to be in, 
and you can’t replace that standing tree over night. 

So, now, I want to go back to my question. Can we apply the al- 
ternative arrangement to the fire in Florida? 
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Mr. Dombeck. Based upon the request that we get from the field, 
we’ll look at every situation, so the answer to that, can you apply — 
can you request — can they request it? Absolutely, yes. 

Mr. Boyd. Would Ms. Carney be the proper person to make that 
request? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Boyd. OK. 

Mr. Dombeck. What I’d like to just to clarify one point on the 
red-cockaded woodpecker situation there is now the — I’m every- 
thing but a technical expert of red-cockaded — a technical expert on 
red-cockaded woodpeckers, but the technical experts tell us — and 
I’d be happy to arrange a more detailed briefing for you on that — 
but the fact is that the actual removal of the downed trees and 
there’s a — every, sort of, permutation of small areas where every- 
thing is down on the ground to where just there are some trees are 
bent over and some areas where there are clumps left, and it’s sort 
of this sort of mosaic that they’re dealing in, and when the Fish 
and Wildlife Service reviewed the quality of the habitat for the red- 
cockaded woodpecker, those kinds of things they take in a situation 
and clearly one of the criteria involved benefit to the increased en- 
hancement of the survival of red-cockaded woodpecker colonies, and 
I’d be happy to arrange for a 

Mr. Boyd. I’m no technical expert either, so we probably have 
about the same amount or lack of knowledge, if you will, but I can 
tell that they apply in cases where we’ve had private lands where 
we’ve found RCW and they came and took jurisdiction and that in 
cases where wanted to cut that timber, we had to physically move 
those RCW, because once you cut that timber or once it’s on the 
ground, that RCW cannot survive there; it has to move. I mean. I’m 
no technical expert, but you don’t have to be an expert to know 
that they live inside of a hole in the tree, and if it’s on the ground, 
they won’t survive there. 

Mr. Dombeck. Can you add to that? 

Mr. JOSLIN. Yes, one of the things that I just — quickly, if I could, 
Madame Chairman — one of the things there that we learned when 
we had the hurricane that hit the Francis Marion National Forest 
a few years ago was inserts that we put in there, because you’re 
correct that they have to have cavities. We immediately started 
doing some of that and had birds that came to those. The other 
part that’s critical over there too is the removal of that material 
to reduce the risk of fire in not only the clusters but also in the 
foraging areas, and that’s very critical in connection with red- 
cockaded woodpeckers. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you very much. I wish Ms. Nelson was still 
here to hear that, but she’s, obviously, gone. No she’s not, there she 
is. She slipped back in, thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Boyd. Congressman Boyd, I hate to inter- 
rupt you, but I have just gotten word that the procession for the 
slain officers is now crossing the 14th Street Bridge, and they will 
be arriving at the Lincoln Memorial just momentarily, and I know 
both of us are required at other places, and so, with that, I do want 
to say under these sad circumstances, we’re going to need to ad- 
journ the meeting, and, as usual, the record will remain open for 
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10 working days. If any of you wish to supplement your testimony, 
you are welcome to. We will be submitting additional questions, 
and I do want to let you know that the procession will be on the 
Hill very shortly. With that, this hearing is adjourned. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:52 p.m., the Subcommittee adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Ted Ferrioli, State Senator, Oregon State Senate 

Madam Chairman, Members of the Committee, the purpose of my testimony will 
be to illustrate the current, dysfunctional response of the Forest Service under the 
National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) to catastrophic events, illustrated by cir- 
cumstances of the Summit Fire, located on the Long Creek Ranger District, Malheur 
National Forest in Grant County, Oregon. 

The Summit fire was caused by lightning on August 13, 1996. Over 24 days, the 
fire burned across 37,961 acres of mixed conifer forestlands, damaging riparian and 
roadless areas, leaving a mosaic of fire-killed timber estimated at approximately 300 
million board feet. 

After reviewing the likelihood of appeal and litigation, Malheur National Forest 
Supervisor Carl Pence ordered preparation of an Environmental Impact Statement 
(EIS), a costly and intensive procedure authorized under NEPA. At the same time, 
Mr. Pence elevated the Summit Fire Recovery Project to the top priority for the for- 
est, set a deadline of September 1997 for its completion and discontinued planning 
efforts for most other management activities on the Malheur. Mr. Pence also called 
for temporary assignment of most district planning personnel to the recovery 
project. 

During the draft phases of the Summit Fire Recovery Project, Malheur National 
Forest Planning Staff engaged in an extraordinary process of outreach and involve- 
ment with the community. Orientation tours of the fire area were contacted for 
Members of Congress, Oregon Governor John Kitzhaber’s Citizen Advisory Panel on 
Eastside Forest Health, environmentalists, forest products industry representatives. 
Forest Service Regional Office staff, representatives of the National Marine Fish- 
eries Service and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service staff. 

Throughout this period, Malheur National Forest Planning Staff and the commu- 
nity received assurances from Region 6 Planning Staff that other than “minor con- 
cerns,” the Recovery Project was “on track.” 

On August 27, 1997, Forest Supervisor Carl Pence signed a Record of Decision 
that was immediately appealed by the environmental community using what can be 
described as a “cookbook” appeal. The alternative selected by Supervisor Pence 
would have treated approximately 9,500 acres, producing an estimated 108 million 
board feet of salvage. 

Despite unprecedented communication between Malheur National Forest and Re- 
gion 6 Planning Staff, Supervisor Pence was notified that Regional Forester Bob 
Williams could not support the Recovery Project. Supervisor Pence was offered two 
choices, either have the Record of Decision (ROD) remanded to the Malheur Na- 
tional Forest, or voluntarily withdraw the ROD. Since voluntary withdrawal offered 
more flexibility for remediation. Pence chose the latter option. 

Over the next six months, Malheur National Forest Planning Staff rewrote the 
Summit Fire Recovery Project and prepared a Supplemental Environmental Impact 
Statement. Major revisions to the project included development of a Water Re- 
sources Management Plan, Consultation with U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service for Bull 
Trout, Informal Consultation with National Marine Fisheries Service for Steelhead 
and revision of the proposed treatment in riparian areas. 

On July 12, 1998, more than 23 months after the Summit Fire, a new Record of 
Decision was issued calling for salvage and rehabilitation of approximately 6,600 
acres producing about 50 million board feet of timber. 

During the intervening months, insects and blue stain fungus have infested the 
stands and sever checking has occurred significantly reducing the value of salvage- 
able timber. The project, if conducted in August 1997, could have produced 
$6,912,000 according to the Final Environmental Impact Statement (page 2-21). 
Today, if operated as proposed, the project will produce approximately one sixth of 
that amount, or $1,150,000 according to the Final Supplemental Environmental Im- 
pact Statement issued July 12, 1998 (page S-6). 

The cost of suppression for the Summit Fire was $25,400,000. Planning for this 
project cost approximately $1,209,893 for the original DEIS and additional $356,432 
for the Supplemental DEIS. 

Madam Chairman and Members of the Committee, while the NEPA process works 
well for proposed management actions that are not time-sensitive it is wholly inap- 
propriate for management actions in areas devastated by windthrow or infestations 
of insects and disease. The NEPA process is especially inappropriate for fire recov- 
ery projects where rapid deterioration and loss of value is the predictable outcome 
of delay. 

Madam Chairman and Members of the Committee, you know that a healthy econ- 
omy and a healthy ecosystem are coefficients in the equation of sustainability. The 
NEPA process was intended to disclose elements of critical thinking and analysis 
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leading to decision-making. Instead, it has become bureaucratized to the point 
where it threatens both the ecosystem and local economies. In reviewing the NEPA 
process, I would suggest three actions that could be of immediate benefit: 

•Require the Council of Environmental Quality to provide an easily accessible 
mechanism for approval of “Alternative Arrangements.” The use of “Alternative 
Arrangements,” as was done in March, 1998 for salvage of nearly 300 million 
board feet of blowdown in Texas should become a model for meeting NEPA re- 
quirements when treating catastrophic fire, dead, downed and severely root- 
sprung trees whenever these conditions occur. 

•Provide an expedited appeal and litigation process to resolve potential conflicts 
in a timely manner. Creating a shorter statutory appeal process with final adju- 
dication, followed by brief judicial appeal period with a statutorily mandated 
deadline for final adjudication would not only provide heightened access for cit- 
izen appeals and litigation but timely resolution, as well. 

• Modify the NEPA process to add full consideration of economic values affected 
by Federal decision making At present, NEPA requires full disclosure of envi- 
ronmental values and considerations but does not disclose economic values and 
considerations in Federal decision making. To be effective, NEPA must also fea- 
ture full disclosure of economic considerations so that parties affected by Fed- 
eral decisions will have assurance that the cost, benefits and affects will be fully 
disclosed. 

These amendments to the NEPA process would greatly reduce delays in proc- 
essing time-sensitive recovery projects following windthrow, infestations of insects 
and disease and catastrophic fire. 

Our experience has shown that catastrophic events require a planning response 
that preserves the net asset value of the resource, not only to sustain communities 
that depend on natural resource outputs, but also to capture the maximum value 
to pay for rehabilitation of resources damaged caused by wind, insects, disease and 
wildfire. 


Statement of L. Earl Peterson, Director, Division of Forestry, Florida 
Department of Agriculture and Consumer Services 

MADAM CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: 

Good morning, and thank you for the opportunity to tell you how the Florida Divi- 
sion of Forestry manages its timber resources and in particular how we deal with 
emergency salvage operations when struck by natural disasters. 

The Florida Division of Forestry is one of the largest land management agencies 
in the State of Florida. We have been managing state forests for over 60 years and 
presently co-manage an additional half million acres of other public land. All of 
these tracts are managed under the multiple-use concept, which includes timber 
production. 

There are 36 state forests managed under the Division’s direct guidance and the 
land base of these tracts exceeds 740,000 acres. Approximately 65 percent of this 
total (410,000 acres) is suitable for pine silviculture. An active forest management 
program occurs on this pine acreage and includes prescribed burning, reforestation 
and timber sales. Trees are grown to an old age on state forests for a number of 
reasons, two of which are to provide a natural ecosystem that is rapidly dis- 
appearing from the State and also to provide a special experience to the public sec- 
tor who visit state forests in order to enjoy a large number of resource-based outdoor 
recreation activities. Our state forests represent an investment by the citizens of 
Florida, and that investment should produce both a natural resource heritage for 
the future and an economic return. 

The practice of sustainability is a cornerstone in the management of the timber 
resource. By using current forest inventory data, we insure that state forests are 
not overcut and that growth will continue to exceed yield on an annual basis. Trees 
are harvested through a number of silvicultural techniques, including improvement 
thinnings and restoration harvests, the latter being the removal of off-site species 
so that the naturally occurring species can be restored to a particular site. 

In a well-managed state forest, foresters for the Division strive to keep the trees 
in a healthy condition using such management tools as prescribed burning and im- 
provement thinnings, which I previously mentioned. However, due to natural proc- 
esses beyond our control, unexpected and undesirable tree mortality is continually 
occurring in the natural forest system. Examples are lightning killed trees, mor- 
tality from wildfire, insect and disease outbreaks and windstorm damage. 

Because this is a natural process, if the level of tree mortality is considered light, 
then oftentimes no action is taken. The resulting dead snags provide homes for wild- 
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life and help create biological diversity in the forest system. However, when tree 
mortality reaches levels where there is significant economic loss or there is the po- 
tential for insect and disease spread, then salvage and/or sanitation harvests are 
initiated to recoup monetary losses and to reduce the threat of additional tree mor- 
tality. 

Although prompt action is often taken to salvage timber that has been damaged 
or killed at moderate levels or in a limited area, there is no question that the Divi- 
sion of Forestry will take action when major tree mortality events take place. This 
statement is based on recent occurrences on Florida’s state forests. In October, 1996, 
Hurricane Opal made a direct hit on Blackwater River State Forest, which is Flor- 
ida’s largest state forest at 189,000 acres. Within 6 months we had salvaged an esti- 
mated 95 percent of the damaged timber, which was approximately 50 million board 
feet of sawtimber. 

In the spring and summer of 1997, Florida experienced the worst outbreak of 
southern pine beetle activity in the history of the State. The infestation was cen- 
tered in the Marion and Levy County area of Central Florida. Loblolly pine was the 
major species being killed but considerable slash pine and longleaf pine also died. 
The insect was indiscriminate in attacking trees across all ownership lines including 
state parks, state forest, national forest, municipal, forest industry and lands owned 
by private individuals. The Division of Forestry took a lead role in taking actions 
to control this insect outbreak plus salvaged all infested timber in Goethe State For- 
est in Levy County and spearheaded salvage efforts on other state-owned lands. 

Finally, the State of Florida has just gone through the most serious outbreak of 
wildfires to have occurred in recent times. Approximately 500,000 acres burned be- 
tween June 1st and early July. Of this total an estimated 260,000 acres is commer- 
cial pine timberland. A conservative estimate is that 2,600,000 cords of damaged or 
fire-killed timber will require salvaging in the next four months. Besides being di- 
rectly involved in the total salvage effort, the Division of Forestry had approxi- 
mately 14,000 acres burn on Tiger Bay and Lake George State Forests in Volusia 
County. Once the wildfires were controlled, we immediately moved toward damage 
appraisal and initiating salvage sales on these 2 state forests. In two weeks we sold 
4 salvage sales and had plans to sell 4 more during the third week. 

Time is of the essence when selling salvage timber, especially sawtimber. In Flor- 
ida’s warm climate, dead sawtimber must be utilized within a few months or it will 
deteriorate to where it can only be used for pulpwood. Pulpwood will only last a few 
months longer. Because of this short time frame we expedite the bid process and 
only give potential bidders a week or less to submit their bid for a sale. Emergency 
salvage sales of this nature are almost always sold on a per unit basis, which means 
the wood is sold by the ton. A performance bond of $5,000.00 or more is usually 
required to insure sale compliance. Foresters spend considerable time administering 
the sales to insure all loads are accounted for and that all conditions of sale are 
being followed. 

A few key points for salvage operations conducted by the Division of Forestry are 
that they are done in a rapid fashion to insure maximum economic return, eliminate 
waste and to prevent further spread of pathogens or insects that might kill addi- 
tional timber. All potential bidders are given a chance to bid on every sale so that 
we cannot be accused of unfair sale procedures, and ongoing sales are administered 
closely to insure loggers comply with the conditions of sale. 

The Florida Division of Forestry is fortunate to have good latitude in making deci- 
sions about procedures and conditions for silvicultural applications, such as reforest- 
ation and timber harvesting. We have the responsibility and authority to utilize the 
best known science for taking inventory, projecting growth and 3 deld, and scheduling 
harvests based on site productivity and ecosystem requirements. Internally, we have 
administrative procedures to ensure good business applications, provide equitable 
bidding processes, and satisfy audit scrutiny. However, during times of emergency 
as previously described, we are allowed to accelerate that process in order to mini- 
mize economic losses. 


BID PROCEDURE FOR WILDFIRE TIMBER S ALE S 
Tiger Bay and Lake George State Forests 
July 15, 1998 

Based on conversations with Rene’ Ash (who talked with Mike Gresham), we can 
expedite the timber sales on these two state forests. I agreed with her that we 
would implement the following procedure: 
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(1) Fax or E-Mail a written sale specifications sheet to all interested bidders for 
each timber sale. We can also fiix a sale map and bid form. 

(2) Give prospective bidders two days (or some other predetermined time) to fax 
their completed bid form back to Tiger Bay State Forest Headquarters. 

(3) Waive the need for a minimum acceptable bid. Analyze the returned bids 
to make sure all bidders can meet the conditions of the sale. Contact the high 
bidder and confirm their bid and try to negotiate a higher price if the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. If the top 2 or more bids are similar, or if there is no dis- 
tinct winner, contact the bidders with the highest bid and negotiate the best 
price from one of them. Analyzation of bid results and any negotiations will be 
coordinated between TBSF/LGSF staff and State Lands Section staff. 

(4) Prepare the approval memorandum to L. Earl Peterson and obtain his ap- 
proval of the recommended high bidder. 

(5) Waive the 3 day posting period if the successful bidder can start logging im- 
mediately. Otherwise, post the results for 3 working days. 

(6) Overnight 4 copies of the executed timber sale agreement to the State Lands 
Section. We will deliver it to Mike Gresham’s office the day it is received and 
notify TBSF Headquarters once it is fully executed. 

By: John O’Meara 
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As a general rula, all request;* for ground disturbing activities not 

covered under the management plan imist be reviewed by the Field 

Operations and Forest Management Bureaus. 

(6) Public Use - All new lands shall be available for public use as 
described in the Land Management Advisory Council interim management guidelines 
and subsequent 5 Year Forest Aesource Management Plan. Prior to opening a state 
forest for general use, a State Forest Use Permit can be issued to allow limited 
public use unless otherwise mandated. 

(?) Assistance - These etart up procedures are intended as a guide to 
field units. Field units should contact the appropriate Division of Forestry 
Bureau for additional information and aseistance. 

500.107 State Forast Use Permit . - A use permit. Form SN 4228, must be 
secured from appropriate atate forest psrsonnsl by any organized group for use 
of state forests or other public lands managsd by the Division of Forsstry. 

Ths psrmit will be completed in duplicate, with one copy given to the group 
representative and one copy retained at the administering offica as a record 
assuring that dates and groups do not overlap. A supply of Form SN 4228 should 
be kept at each state forest administering office. 

500.108 Sale Of THr’^*** ^ “***^11'*** > Timber on State Forests and 
;Other State Lands shall be sold according to the following procedures: 

(1) The timber to be sold shall be marked and tallied and its volumes 
shall be computed using the applicable International 1/4" Form Class Volume Table 
for sBwtimber from the handbook "Tables For Estimating Board-Foot Volume of 
Timber" and the applicable Hawes Pulpwood Volume Table for pulpwood. The Saw 
Tally and Pulp Tally computer program can be used to determine timber sale 
volumes. The tally interval selected should provide a separate product volume 
estimate that is within ±54 at the 95% probability level. 

{2} TinUser to be clear-cut may be cruised with a 10 factor prism raoher 
than marked and tallied. The volume estimate for each produce class should be 
viehin ±10% at the 67% probability level. All prism cruise timber sales must be 
approved by the Chief, Forest Management Bureau in advance. 

(3) A bid package shall then be prepared and forwarded to the Forest 
Management Bureau for review. The bid package will generally include a bidder 
acknowledgement form, legal ad, bid form, sale area map, sample sale agreement, 
cruise summary, marking rules, and timber sale prospectus. When the review is 
completed, the Bureau will notify the field unit of any changes necessary and the 
bid opening date and time. 

(4) The field unit will prepare the final copy of the bid package and 
mail the bidder acknowledgement form, bid form, map, cruise summary and timber 
sale prospectus to all prospective timber buyers in the area. At the same time, 
the legal advertisement will be printed in one edition of a local newspaper of 
general circulation. The day in which the legal ad is published must be at least 
eleven (11) days prior tc the bid opening. It is net necessary to put a legal 
ad in the newspaper unless the sale is in excess of $10,000.00 in value. 

(5) Sealed bids ace invited which shall be opened in the Division of 
Forestry State office, 3125 Conner Boulevard, Tallahassee, Florida 32399-1650. 
A minimum acceptable bid will be set by the Forest Management Bureau and approved 
by the Director, Division of Forestry. The minimum will be sealed and opened in 
conjunction with the bid opening. 

(6) The agreement form used shall be the current version of the State 
Land Timber Sale Agreement (form SN 4233). 

(?) A performance bond of 10 percent of the bid price, rounded to the 
nearest dollar, will be required to accompany each bid. 


5 
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(6) A£t*r the bide have been opened, the Forest Management Bureau will 
advise the field office and all bidders of the results of the bids. The bonds 
shall be returned to all but the high bidder. A bid tabulation with the 
recofimended award will be posted for review at the location where bids were 
opened (bulletin board in Room 271 of the Conner Building) and will remain posted 
for a period of 3 work days. After posting, the Forest Management Bureau will 
prepare a memorandum to the Director, Division of Forestry recommending either 
acceptance of bid or rejection of all bids depending on the bid results. 

(9) When approval has been received from the Director, the Forest 
Management Bureau shall advise the buyer by letter that hie bid has been 
accepted, and that he should sign the agreement and make payment on the sale. 

(10) Four copies of the agreement will be signed by the buyer and then 
forwarded to the Forest Management Bureau with the appropriate sale payment. The 
Bureau will have the agreement executed for the Department by the Director, 
Division of Administration. 

(11) Copies of the agreement will be distributed as follows: original 
to buyer, original to field office, original to Director, Division of 
Administration, original to Forest Management Bureau and a copy to Finance and 
Accounting. 

(12) Once the buyer has had a pre-sale meeting with the local timber 
management forester and has received a completely executed copy of the agreement, 
he may proceed with cutting the sale. 

(13) Any deviation from the above-listed timber sale procedure must be 
approved by the Chief, Forest Management Bureau in advance. 

500.109 Bempval o f Bmell Volsmes of Jiefcer .to— taf liSiids - 

Because of storms or other natural damage to timber, the Division of Forestry 
(DOF) often has small volumes of timber requiring salvaging on the lands under 
its management. This timber often needs immediate removal or its value will be 
lost. This means there is not adequate time to follow the DOF’s normal timber 
sale procedure which can often take three months from preparing the bid package 
to initiating the harvest of the timber sale. 

In other situations the DOF often has a small amount of timber needing 
removal because of construction or some other activity. In either case described 
above the timber volume is usually a small quantity and there is not enough 
timber to justify the expense of a normal timber sale or to motivate potential 
buyers to bid if the normal timber sale process is followed. 

This section applies to timber sales having a predetermined value of less 
then $11,000.00. The Division of Forestry Director can approve these small sales 
without obtaining prior approval from the Assistant Commissioner. For emergency 
sales that are expected to exceed $11,000.00, the normal timber sale procedure 
will be followed or the Director, Division of Administration should be contacted 
for approval. 

To be able to sell this timber in a cost-effective manner and to obtain the 
maximum obtainable revenue, the following procedure has been developed: 

(1) When a field unit deems it necessary to hold a salvage sale for a 
small amount of timber on atate lands, the State Lands Supervisor in the Forest 
Management Bureau will be contacted to discuss the applicable measurements and 
volume tables to be used. Once these have been determined, the field unit will 
do the applicable work. 

(2) Local timber buyers who have expressed an interest in purchasing 
small volumes of timber are to be notified of the timber to be sold by the DOF 
field unit responsible for the sale. Generally, a minimum of three (3) and a 
maximum of five (5) potential buyers should be contacted, 

(3) It is recotwnended that a time and date be set for interested buyers 
to view the sale area with a DOF representative. 
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{4) A bid op«nin 9 tima and data ara to ba aat and blda ara to ba opanad 
in a daaignatad DOF flald offica with at laaat two (2) DOF rapraaantativas 
praaant. Bida ara to ba aaalad with tha amount of tha bid in writing and tha 
biddar'a signatura baing raguirad. tha tlma and data of . racaipt ara to, ba 
writtan on tha aaalad bid anvalopa by a DOF rapraaantativa. 

(5) GanaraLly, timbar will ba aoXd lump sxun, but if conditiona warrant, 
it can ba aold par unit. A parformanca bond ia not raguirad for a lump aun aala 
but ia atrongly racwnmandad for a par unit aala. 

(6) A minimum accaptabla bid will ba datanninad bafora tha bid opaning 
by conaultation batwaan applicabla fiald unit paraonnal and Foraat Managatnant 
Bureau ataff. This minimum will ba aaalad and opanad in conjunction with tha bid 
opaning. 

(7) A bid tabulation with tha racormandad award will ba pottad for raviaw 
at tha location whara bids wars opanad and will ramain poatad for 3 work days. 
This bid tabulation will includa tha minimum accaptabla bid, tha nama and addrasa 
of biddars, thair bid amounts, and tha signaturas of 2 DOF rapraaantativas who 
witnasaad tha bid opaning. A copy of this bid tabulation is to ba sant to tha 
Forast Kanagament Buraau. 

CB) Tha Diractor, Division of Porastry will approva tha high bidder after 
-tha posting period. 

(9) The auccaaaful bidder will ba raguirad to sign a Stats Land Timbar 
Sals Agraament (4 copiaa). This Agraamant will ba aignad by tha Director, 
Division of Administration, for tha Department. 


(10) A list of conditions is to ba prepared in writing at tha initiation 
of tha bid procaaa and diatributad to all prospective biddars along with a bidder 
acknowladgamant form. This list of conditions is to includa tha following 
Infosmation: 


<1) Aaaaon for aala. 

(2) Tha nama of the sale. 

(3) Tha aatimatad timber sale volume, if eppliceble. 

(4) A map of the sale area with the eatiovated acreage. 

(5) the time, date end location of the bid opening. 

(6) The length of the Sale Agreement period. 

(7) Aleo, the below-listed stataments are to be included in the 

list of conditions; 

(A) A minifliuffl acceptable bid will ba aat, aaalad, and opened 
in conjunction with the bid opening. 

(B) Bidders are to submit a signed and sealed bid. 

(C) The successful bidder will be required to sign a State 
Land Timber Sale Agreemant and make payment in full <if 
the tele is lump sum) within 10 days of the bid opening. 

(D) In easec of a tie for high bid, the successful bidder 
will be determined by a random drawing. 

(E) The volume information is not guerenteed. didders are 
to satisfy themselves as to the volume and value of 
timber for sale prior to bidding. 

(F) The DOF reserves the right to reject any and all bids 
and to waive any irregularity in bids received. 


SOO.llO Illegal Activities - Every Division of Forestry employee has 
an obligation and responsibility to report to their supervisor any knowledge or 
evidence concerning illegal activities occurring on managed lands. If such 
illegal activities ace life threatening, they should be reported immediately t6 
the nearest available law enforcement authority. 

All illegal activities will be documented by using the Investigation Report 
and a copy sent to the Deputy Chief of Field Operations. 


7 
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Statement of Cara Ritchie Nelson, Consulting Ecologist, Natural 
Resources Defense Council 

Good morning. Madam Chairman, and thank you for the opportunity to appear 
and address the Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health on the subject of emer- 
gency exemptions from the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) for salvage 
sales, and your discussion draft bill. My name is Cara Nelson. I have over ten years 
of professional experience researching the effects of management on forest eco- 
systems. For the last 4 years, I have worked both as a staff and a consulting ecolo- 
gist for the Natural Resources Defense Council (NRDC). NRDC is a national, non- 
profit environmental organization dedicated, among other things, to the protection 
of forest resources. During this time, my work has largely focused on issues related 
to fire and fuels management in forests of the Interior Columbia River Basin in 
eastern Washington and Oregon. My educational background includes a B.S. in 
Ecology from the Evergreen State College in Washington State and a Masters de- 
gree in Forest Ecology from the University of Wisconsin, Madison. In addition, I am 
in the process of completing a Ph.D. in Forest Ecosystems Analysis at the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s College of Forest Resources in Seattle. 

In summary, despite persistent calls for emergency “forest health” treatments, 
current scientific understanding of forest ecosystems and data from past salvage 
projects do not provide a basis for aggressive post-disturbance logging. There is very 
little solid scientific support for claims that salvage and other removal of commercial 
timber for “restoration” purposes effectively restores fire resilience or ecosystem in- 
tegrity. On the contrary, significant scientific evidence demonstrates that serious, 
adverse impacts can and do result from salvage and commercial thinning. For these 
reasons, careful design, analysis, and environmental review of post-disturbance 
management activities are especially important. Broad “emergency” exemptions 
from NEPA, as proposed in the discussion draft of July 7, 1998, would severely un- 
dercut this environmental review, thereby decreasing the likelihood of effective res- 
toration of forest ecosystems and increasing the likelihood of continued forest deg- 
radation. A case in point is the recent NEPA exemption to expedite salvage logging 
on Federal forestlands in Texas, authorized after the February 1998 windstorms. 
The Forest Supervisor requested that emergency action be authorized to address 
concerns about wildfire and southern pine beetle damage. Hovever, the scientific 
record does not support that emergency waiver. 

Very little empirical research has been conducted on the impacts of salvage, 
thinning, and fuels treatment on fire behavior. In spite of hypothesized benefits, the 
handful of studies that address these issues, as well as anecdotal accounts and anal- 
yses of recent fires, suggest that removal of dead, dying, and overstocked trees does 
not reliably reduce fire intensity or severity. In fact, in some instances treatments 
intended to reduce fire intensity and hazard may have the opposite effect. 

For example, at least three recent studies of the relationship between thinning 
and impels treatment and fire behavior found that treatment exacerbated fire condi- 
tions. The results of one of these studies, conducted by Huff et al. (1995) in the Inte- 
rior Columbia River Basin in Washington and Oregon, suggest that all logging, in- 
cluding thinning, tends to increase fire Howard: “In general, rate of spread and 
flame length were positively correlated with the proportion of area logged. All har- 
vest techniques were associated with increasing rate of spread and flame length . . . 
[emphasis added].” Thinned stands generally were positively correlated with fire in- 
tensity as measured by rate of spread and flame length. 

Similarly, results from a study of the effectiveness of fuels treatment on pre- 
viously non-harvested lands in the Bear-Potato Analysis Area of the Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forest, Washington provides evidence that harvest treatments may increase 
risk of fire damage. In this study, the Forest Service evaluated the effects of past 
fuel treatments on fire severity (U.S. Forest Service 1995). Before wildfire in 1994, 
approximately 2021 acres of the fire area that had not been previously logged were 
treated for fuels with mechanical removal and/or prescribed burning. Forty three 
percent of areas that were treated to reduce fuels experienced high mortality, com- 
pared with 37 percent of the areas that were not treated for fuels. Only 10 percent 
of the areas treated for fuels experienced low mortality, suggesting that fuels treat- 
ment on non-harvested lands may increase the risk of high severity fire. 

There is also evidence from a study conducted in the Klamath region of California 
that stand density reduction through harvest treatments may not result in lower 
fire intensity and severity. Weatherspoon and Skinner (1995) found higher levels of 
crown scorch in thinned stands than in adjacent stands that had not been thinned. 
Unmanaged stands had the least severe fire effects. 

Reports of successful fire hazard reduction focus on thinning of small diameter 
trees, but are almost entirely anecdotal. For example, thinned ponderosa pine for- 
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ests in Tiger Creek, a 2,600-acre drainage on the Boise National Forest in Idaho, 
are reported to have survived the 1992 Foothill Fire with minimal tree mortality 
(Blatner et al. 1994). However, this anecdotal evidence is of limited utility, espe- 
cially when counter-examples are readily available. For example, thinning was not 
effective at reducing fire intensity and severity during another fire on the Boise, the 
Rabbit Creek fire, which burned roughly 200,000 acres on the north fork of the 
Boise River drainage during the summer of 1994. The burn created a mosaic of for- 
est conditions. Some open ponderosa pine stands, considered to be fire resistant, 
were destroyed. Some stands considered highly susceptible did not experience high 
intensity burns (Peter Kolb, pers. com.). I am only aware of one study in which 
thinning was found to moderate fire behavior. During the 1994 Tyee fires, 
Wenatchee National Forest study stands that were thinned to below a specified 
crown bulk density burned at lower intensity and with less severe effects than 
stands that had not been thinned (Agee 1996). 

Results of a recent modeling study in Sierran forests indicate that the type of 
“restoration” treatment employed, as well as the manner in which it is executed, 
will influence environmental conditions and fire hazard. In that study of six dif- 
ferent “restoration” treatments that involved harvesting, only one treatment tech- 
nique was predicted to reduce the number of acres burned or fire intensity (Van 
Wagtendonk 1996). Given that the study’s conclusions are based on models that 
have not been tested in natural settings, results must be interpreted cautiously. 
However, findings such as these provide evidence that a careless or thoughtless ap- 
proach to “restoration” treatments has a greater probability of increasing degrada- 
tion and fire damage than of decreasing it. 

Though a number of factors, some listed below, help to explain how salvage and 
thinning can exacerbate fire risks, one is worth singling out here. A natural diver- 
gence exists between what increases the profitability of logging operations and what 
might reduce fuel loading. Typically, rates of spread and intensity of forest fires are 
most affected by so called ‘fine fuels,’ the small branches, tree tops, and needles that 
have no commercial value. Unless careful and commercially unattractive treatment 
of these fuels is undertaken, removal of larger trees not only does not get at the 
primary engine of future fires, it concentrates fine fuels into potentially explosive 
“logging slash.” 

With respect to arguments about the need for salvage and thinning to reduce 
threats from insects, the scientific literature is more complicated. What is clear is 
that any credible claim about potential beneficial impacts from logging would have 
to account for numerous site-specific factors. These include (1) tree species composi- 
tion, age and size structure, and spacing, (2) the biology, ecology, and population 
levels of the insect species that occur or are predicted to occur on the site, including 
the interactions among species, (3) the nature and extent of disturbance events, and 
(4) local climatic conditions. Thus, generalities about the need for and potentially 
desirable effects of salvage and thinning treatments across sites and/or conditions 
are not scientifically responsible. Detailed, specific, expert review and analysis are 
needed, and blanket solutions should not be expected to be successful. 

In addition to the speculative nature of claimed ecological benefits from removal 
of “dead and dying” trees, scientific evidence demonstrates that persistent, adverse 
impacts can and do result from these practices. These impacts include: 

•loss of snag and down log habitat required by many wildlife species (Thomas 
1979, Bull 1994) and soil organisms (Amaranthus et al. 1989); 

• simplification of forest structure (FEMAT 1993); 

• increased soil erosion and compaction (Klock 1975, Marton and Hare 1990); 

• loss of important sources of nutrients and organic material, with the concomi- 
tant reduction of long-term productivity (Jurgensen et al. 1990; Graham et al. 
1994); 

• increased near term fire hazard due to high loads of fine fuels (needles, 
branches, and tree tops) associated with the removal of large stems; and 

• increased spread of non-native plants into burned areas (Harrod 1994). 

Other post-disturbance practices, particularly active planting and seeding of non- 
native species, also have been shown to be detrimental (Taskey et al. 1989, 
Amaranthus et al. 1993). In short, by removing important structures and exacer- 
bating stresses caused by natural disturbance, post-disturbance logging and other 
management activities impair the ability of ecosystems to recover (Beschta et al. 
1996). 

Similarly, although our current understanding of the ecological effects of “forest 
health” thinning is incomplete available evidence indicates that thinning operations, 
even when carefully conducted, can and do result in significant adverse ecological 
impacts, including: 
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• reduced habitat quality for sensitive species associated with cool, moist 
microsites or closed canopy forests (FEMAT 1993); 

• damage to soil integrity through increased erosion and compaction (Harvey et 
al. 1994, Meurisse and Geist 1994); 

•creation of sediment which may eventually be delivered to streams (Beschta 
1978, Grant and Wolff 1991); 

• increased mortality of residual trees due to pathogens and mechanical damage 
(Hagle and Schmitz 1993); 

• increased near-term fire hazard, due to (1) addition of high levels of activity 
fuels (Fahnestock 1968) that may influence fire behavior for up to 30 years 
(Huff et al. 1995, Wilson and Dell 1971), (2) decreases in height to live crown 
ratios, mean diameter sizes, and bark thickness, resulting from removal of large 
diameter rather than small diameter trees, and (3) creation of warmer, drier 
microclimatic conditions (Countryman 1965, Rothermal 1983); 

• dependence on an excessive number and density of roads (Henjum et al 1994, 
Megahan et al. 1994). 

In the preceding paragraphs, I have discussed how (1) there is a lack of scientific 
consensus about the consequences of harvest-based “restoration” treatments, (2) in 
many instances, these treatments may increase fire severity and intensity, (3) some 
treatments have a greater probability of reducing fire intensity and severity than 
do others, and (4) commercial salvage and thinning have significant environmental 
downsides. These downsides need careful, conscientious evaluation and must be 
squarely presented to the public, sister agencies. Congress, and ultimately decision- 
makers, if a responsible judgment is to be made about where, how, and at what 
level to experiment with logging based forest “restoration.” This is particularly true 
given the indisputable role that past logging and ‘professional expertise’ has played 
in degrading Federal forests. 

Post-disturbance logging should be subject to stronger restrictions and environ- 
mental review procedures than those governing other logging and management ac- 
tivities. Additional guidelines are necessary because (1) post-bum soils are generally 
more sensitive to degradation than other soils, all else being equal (Perry 1995) and 
(2) protection of post-burn habitats may be critical for maintaining viable popu- 
lations of species that rely on snags and coarse woody debris or are sensitive to wa- 
tershed degradation (Beschta et al. 1996). Prior to treatment, there should be a full 
analysis of the potential for increased fire hazard and the short and long term ef- 
fects of restoration treatments on soils, pathogen transmission, and terrestrial or 
aquatic species. Failure to analyze and disclose the environmental risks associated 
with these treatments may result in continued ecosystem degradation and may pre- 
vent the adoption of ecologically sound approaches to management of degraded 
stands. 

The NEPA exemption that the Forest Service was granted due to a perceived 
emergency need for tree removal to control southern pine beetle populations and 
wildfire after the February 1998 Texas windstorm is an excellent example of the 
danger of emergency exemptions. Although the record does not support an eco- 
logically valid need for emergency actions, the exemption short-circuited meaningful 
environmental analysis that could have influenced management decisions and pre- 
vented activities that are likely to further damage remnant stands. 

A primary reason for the Forest Service’s request for the exemption was concern 
over southern pine beetle (SPB). However, the Forest Service’s Environmental As- 
sessment (EA) for the Texas windstorm tree removal project recognizes that al- 
though SPB may invade individual damaged trees, there is no increased threat to 
the forest resource base of an SBP epidemic as a result of the windstorm: “Previous 
large-scale storm damage in pine forests across the south has resulted in little or 
no increase in SPB activity over expected levels . . . Storm damage does not initiate 
or increase the severity of SPB epidemics, but may shift the distribution of infesta- 
tions, as stands previously classified as high hazard may become low hazard stands 
due to storm impacts ... In stands where a large percentage of pine overstory was 
blown down, SPB infestations initiated in leaners or other susceptible pines have 
little chance to spread (Clarke and Starkey 1998)”. Furthermore, removal of large 
down material will not affect population densities of SPB, as this species generally 
does not attack downed logs. Because the agency failed to show an impending risk 
of SPB epidemic as a result of the storm, its position that lack of access for beetle 
control due to dead and dying trees constitutes an emergency situation is un- 
founded. 

In addition to concern over southern pine beetle damage, the Forest Service also 
justified the need for expedited tree removal as wildfire protection. However, the 
Forest Service’s proposed tree removal activity is not likely to reduce the flamma- 
bility of these stands. Removing large stems of standing and downed wood this sum- 
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mer will not mitigate the primary fire hazard created hy the large volume of fine 
fuels. Large coarse woody dehris retains moisture, requires more energy to ignite 
and combust, and may reduce fire spread hy smoldering rather than burning. While 
large debris has relatively low flammability, the increased loading of fine fuels (nee- 
dles, tree tops, and branches), generated both from the storm as well as from the 
salvage operations, directly contributes to higher rates of fire intensity and rapid 
fire spread. Effective treatment of small diameter fine fuels would be a more reason- 
able approach to increasing fire resilience than removal of large diameter standing 
dead and downed trees. 

Despite the importance of fine fuels to fire behavior, the Forest Service’s emer- 
gency activities do not include an adequate plan for their treatment. Although the 
two action alternatives described in the EA do provide for fuel treatment activities, 
these alternatives do not specify that activity fuels must be addressed in all areas 
where tree removal occurs. In addition, the EA does not evaluate the environmental 
impacts associated with different fuel reduction techniques. Furthermore, the EA 
proposes using lop and scatter treatments that may actually exacerbate fire behav- 
ior. Research by Van Wagtendonk (1996) in the Sierran forests suggests that 
lopping and scattering fine fuels may be among the least effective fuel treatment 
methods and may result in stands with significantly higher rates of fire spread, 
fireline intensities, and flame lengths than both untreated stands and stands treat- 
ed using other techniques. 

The Texas tree removal project is not likely to have a beneficial effect on insect 
or fire risk or hazard. Moreover adverse effects associated with the removal of a 
substantial number of large diameter standing dead and downed trees, inadequate 
treatment of fine fuels, and adverse impacts of harvest practices suggest that sal- 
vage activities may substantially degrade remnant stands. Had further environ- 
mental review of proposed actions been conducted, there might have been an oppor- 
tunity for the development and adoption of more ecologically sound management al- 
ternatives. 

In conclusion, sound scientific support does not exist for broad or generalized in- 
ferences that emergency logging operations will ameliorate fire or insect risks in our 
nation’s forests. If anything, the opposite is true. I hope that my testimony will help 
dissuade the Subcommittee from proceeding with legislation that would abrogate 
the existing NEPA process in the name of “forest health emergencies.” Thank you 
again for the opportunity to appear and present this testimony. I would be pleased 
to answer any questions the Subcommittee may have, within my area of expertise. 
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Statement of Lawrence Hill, Director of Forest Policy, Society of 
American Foresters 

Madam Chairman, my name is Larry Hill. I am the Director of Forest Policy for 
the Society of American Foresters (SAF). The more-than-18,000 members of the So- 
ciety constitute the scientific and educational association representing the profession 
of forestry in the United States. SAF’s primary objective is to advance the science, 
technology, education, and practice of professional forestry for the benefit of society. 
We are ethically bound to advocate and practice land management consistent with 
ecologically sound principles. I am especially pleased to submit comments on the 
NEPA Parity Act. I wish to thank the Committee for its continued support of profes- 
sional forestry and its continued support of SAF’s priorities. 

The NEPA Parity Act highlights a key provision of the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) that SAF supports. The regulations issued by the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality (CEQ or Council) in 1978 provide for alternative arrangements 
to normal NEPA procedure in an emergency situation. The CEQ regulations state: 
Where emergency circumstances make it necessary to take an action with signifi- 
cant environmental impact without observing the provisions of these regulations, 
the Federal agency taking the action should consult with the Council about alter- 
native arrangements. Agencies and the Council will limit such arrangements to 
actions necessary to control the immediate impacts of the emergency. Other ac- 
tions remain subject to NEPA review. 640 C.F.R 1506.11) 

In addition to this direction, we understand that individual Forest Service and 
BLM units are required to consult with their respective Washington offices about 
emergencies that may result in a request for an alternative arrangement from CEQ. 
Additionally, Federal agencies seeking alternative arrangements should provide 
CEQ with a complete description of the needs for such an arrangement at the time 
of the request. 

These provisions are worthwhile and allow for rapid yet cautious responses to sit- 
uations that clearly should be treated as emergencies. The environmental laws of 
this nation are some of the most comprehensive in the world, yet at times they can 
slow actions intended to mitigate harm to the environment. The wisdom of the au- 
thors of these laws and regulations is clearly shown in these emergency provisions. 
At times, the environment is better with action than with inaction. Unfortunately, 
procedures developed with the best of intentions to protect the environment have 
resulted in some harm. 

What appears to be absent from the alternative arrangement procedures granted 
by CEQ is some sense of direction and criteria for how and when these procedures 
should be applied. The best person to determine whether the situation warrants al- 
ternative arrangements from CEQ is the on-the-ground land manager. The people 
intimately involved in the day-to-day management of a forest know what the situa- 
tion needs, and how quickly it needs correction. The additional guidance CEQ is re- 
quired to develop under this bill should provide land managers in all the Federal 
agencies with a better understanding of when and how they should request these 
expedited procedures. Therefore SAF supports these provisions of the bill. This guid- 
ance would also ensure that these decisions are made consistently over time, and 
that all parties interested in the decisions have a clear understanding of how and 
why they were made. 

We cannot comment on the specific locations in the National Forests for which 
this bill requests that CEQ and the Forest Service develop alternative arrangements 
under NEPA. We are, however, encouraged that the bill merely requests, and does 
not require, the agencies to develop alternative arrangements for these areas and 
public domain lands. Although SAF has heard from some of its members that there 
are locations in need of emergency treatment, we believe the decision to seek alter- 
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native arrangements from CEQ should rest with the Forest Service and its on-the- 
ground managers on a case-by-case basis. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. I would be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions you may have at this time. 
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Society of American Foresters 
Federal Grants-USDA and USDI 


Agency 

Grant 

Number 

Date 

Amount 

1994-1997 

Description 






USDA- 

Forest 

Service 

CCS-2-12- 

94-00-029 

28-Sep-94 

$ 4,000 

Assist in the planning of the 6th 
National Wilderness Conference 






USDA- 

Forest 

Service 

94-6-196 

30-Aug-94 

$ 8,000 

Certified Forester-survey 






USDA- 

Forest 

Service 

97-MOU- 

003 

30-Sep-97 

$ 15,000 

Increase the understanding about 
impacts of forest fragmentation on 
the economy, ecology and its 
inhabitats 






USDA- 

Forest 

Service 

97-MOU- 

013 

30-Sep-97 

$ 15,000 

Forest Fragmentation Roundtables- 
Chesapeake Bay 






US0I-8LM 

1422P8S0- 

A6-0020 

21 -Aug-96 

$ 5,000 

Leadership Academy 


Modification 

01 

1 -Mar-97 

$ 5,000 

Leadership Academy 


Modification 

02 

12-Sep-97 

S 15,000 

Video conference 


Usdabkng.xb 
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Statement of Mike Dombeck, Chief, USDA Forest Service 

MADAM CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: 

Thank you for the opportunity to join you to discuss your legislation for alter- 
native arrangements for environmental analysis and NEPA compliance in emer- 
gency situations on the National Forest System. My testimony also incorporates the 
concerns and comments of the Bureau of Land Management (BLM). 

The National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) is our basic national charter for 
protection of the environment. It establishes policy, sets goals, and provides the 
means for implementing the policy. The regulations issued by the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality (CEQ) in 1978 which implement NEPA provide for alternative 
arrangements to the normal NEPA procedure in an emergency situation. The CEQ 
regulations state: 

Where emergency circumstances make it necessary to take an action with signifi- 
cant environmental impact without observing the provisions of these regulations, 
the Federal agency taking the action should consult with the Council about alter- 
native arrangements. Agencies and the Council will limit such arrangements to 
actions necessary to control the immediate impacts of the emergency. Other ac- 
tions remain subject to NEPA review. (40 C.F.R. 1506.11). 

The Forest Service NEPA procedures supplement this guidance by instructing 
Forests to consult with th Washington Office of the Forest Service on emergencies, 
other than fire, that may require consultation with CEQ about an alternative ar- 
rangement. The BLM also requires Washington Office and Departmental clearance 
prior to requesting alternative arrangements with CEQ. 

Examples of Emergencies 

The Forest Service and CEQ have used the emergency provision in the CEQ regu- 
lations on three occasions, and the BLM has used it five times. My testimony will 
highlight the Forest Service’s examples. 

Due to severe drought in the summer of 1992, the City of Portland requested per- 
mission from the Mt. Hood National Forest to pump 1.7 billion gallons of water from 
Bull Run Lake to meet the emergency needs of the City for domestic water supplies. 
The Forest Service believed that such action would create increased sediments with- 
in the drinking water supply as well as reduce lake levels sufficient to kill fish and 
significantly alter the ecology of the lake. 

CEQ concurred with the Forest Service that an emergency situation existed, and 
agreed that the Forest Service could proceed with a drawdown of the lake prior to 
NEPA documentation. The alternative arrangements were for the Forest Service to 
prepare an Environmental Assessment (EA) after the emergency action was taken. 
An EA was prepared during the drawdown period, but after the initial action was 
begun. 

Pumping of Bull Run Lake began on September 12 and continued until September 
28, 1992. Approximately 0.5 billion gallons were pumped from the lake during that 
period. Much needed rain fell during late September through early October remov- 
ing the need for further emergency withdrawals. The lake began to fill to pre-emer- 
gency levels by mid-October. 

In 1996, the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management (BLM) found it nec- 
essary to take immediate action in the Cascade Resource Area and the Boise Na- 
tional Forest in Idaho. These areas included multiple watersheds adjacent to the 
City of Boise. Over fifteen thousand acres of Federal, state, and private lands were 
burned in the human-caused Eighth Street Fire which started on August 26, 1996. 
After the fire was extinguished, immediate rehabilitation was needed to minimize 
the threats to human life and property, deterioration of water quality and loss of 
soil productivity that could have resulted from flooding, mudslides and debris tor- 
rents from the burned area. The area was critical because of its location in a key 
watershed which functions as the primary ground water recharge area for the Boise 
Front aquifer, the source of groundwater wells for municipal use for the City of 
Boise and other municipalities. In addition, increased runoff potential threatened 
buildings and homes immediately below the burned area. 

Application of the emergency NEPA provisions to the Eighth Street Fire was sup- 
ported by a combination of unique circumstances. First, recent historic events 
showed the potential for damage. Fires in the same general area in the 1950’s fol- 
lowed by a moderate rainstorm resulted in flooding of a large portion of Boise, in- 
cluding the downtown corridor. Second, local and state governments were consulted 
and supportive of the actions proposed. Third, the project received extensive public 
review and support. Finally, as would have been required under NEPA, alternative 
treatments were discussed and potential impacts to wilderness and threatened or 
endangered species were reviewed. 
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This year, the Forest Service again requested alternative arrangements with CEQ 
for emergency actions to restore immediately portions of the approximately 103,000 
acres of forested lands on the National Forests and Grasslands in Texas damaged 
hy the February 10, 1998, windstorm. The windstorm caused varying degrees of 
damage. The agency believed it would take up to six months using normal NEPA 
procedures before actions would be initiated to restore the damaged ecosystem in- 
cluding red cockaded woodpecker and bald eagle critical habitat. This delay could 
have resulted in further habitat loss for these threatened and endangered species 
by potential fires and bark beetle attack. The Forest Service was concerned that de- 
layed action would critically impact 1998 success rates with the red-cockaded wood- 
pecker and bald eagle nesting habitat, and we were also concerned that the delay 
would cause undue risk to adjacent private property from potential fire and insect 
damage. 

Alternative arrangements initiated with CEQ concurrence are only appropriate 
when a clear emergency to human health, safety or the environment is present, and 
the action proposed is environmentally significant as defined by the CEQ regula- 
tions. Often, actions proposed to be taken in emergency situations do not rise to the 
environmental significance level, and therefore, do not require alternative arrange- 
ments. Eor these situations, the Forest Service follows its normal NEPA procedures. 

Generally, there are three components of a proposal by the Eorest Service to CEQ 
for an alternative arrangement. Eirst, the public is provided an opportunity to com- 
ment on the project. Second, the environmental analysis that goes into the decision 
making process is documented. And third, there are provisions for monitoring and 
adjustments as we proceed with the project, including an evaluation of the project 
once it is completed. The BLM follows similar procedures and such review is well 
documented as in the case of the Eighth Street Fire. 

In each of the three cases where this alternative arrangement was requested, a 
catastrophe had created an emergency situation requiring immediate and significant 
action. Each case clearly demonstrates interagency coordination and agreement re- 
garding the urgency of the need for immediate action and clear disclosure to the 
public of that need. There was also strong support from involved State and Eederal 
agencies for the proposed activities. 

Numerous catastrophic events occur each year affecting National Eorest System 
and other public lands. Rarely, however, do these events constitute an emergency. 
The fact that only three referrals for alternative arrangements have been made by 
the Forest Service to CEQ since 1978 is evidence that such referrals are only done 
in unique circumstances. I am proud that these alternative arrangements were well 
coordinated with CEQ and allowed for a quick response. 

Discussion of Legislation 

While the Forest Service recognizes the catastrophic nature of some of the events 
described in the bill, we do not support the approach of elevating these areas to an 
emergency status which would require alternative arrangements for NEPA compli- 
ance because they are not emergencies. The NEPA requirements have been valuable 
in integrating environmental considerations into agency planning for the past 30 
years. The Eorest Service has only used the alternative arrangements three times 
in the last 20 years, demonstrating that this provision is not necessary for a broad 
array of projects. 

In conclusion, the Eorest Service and BLM believe that the procedure we use for 
requesting alternative arrangements to NEPA compliance for emergencies works. 
The existing authority is appropriate and adequate to administer our nation’s 192 
million acres of National Eorests, and other public lands. We appreciate the Com- 
mittee’s interest in the alternative arrangements provision of NEPA, and we under- 
stand the Committee’s desire to use this extraordinary process more broadly. But, 
we believe the current process is working well. Thank you. Madam Chairman, I 
would welcome any questions the Subcommittee may have. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON FORESTS AND FOREST HEALTH 
BRIEFING PAPER 
Oversight Hearing on: 

National Environmental Policy Act Parity 
July 30, 1998 


SUMMARY 

This hearing will focus on "alternative arrangements" granted by the Council on 
Environmental Quality (CEQ) for emergency situations under the National Environmental Policy 
Act (NEPA) ~ as CEQ granted for the expedited treatment of East Texas National Forests alter it 
experienced severe blowdown eaily this year. Specifically, this hearing will discuss proposed 
le^slation which would require the CEQ to develop and issue regulations concerning the use of 
"alternative aiTangement5"on national forests. The legislation also lists a number of national 
forests that have experienced catastrophic events of a similar magnitude as the East Texas 
blowdown, recommending that they also be granted expedited processes under NEPA. 


BACKGROUND 

On February 10, 1998, an exceptionally strong windstorm damaged 103,000 acres of 
Forest Service land in the Sabine, Angelina, and Sam Houston National Forests. This windstorm 
damaged 297,000,000 board feet of timber. Some of the damaged areas were also home to red- 
cockaded woodpeckers, a federally listed endangered species. 

The National Forests and Grasslands in Texas (NFGT), the office responsible for 
management of the three national forests damaged in the windstorm, consulted with the CEQ for 
an alternative arrangement under NEPA. 40 CFR 1506. 1 1 provides for such alternative 
arrangements in emergency situations. The NFGT believed that the time period needed for a 
traditional NEPA analysis would negatively affect the forest, the wildlife, and private property. 
Specifically, the NFGT was fearful that failure to act expeditiously would result in severe 
wildfires, bark beetle infestations, and loss of a sub>population of red>cockaded woodpeckers. 

The CEQ agreed that these conditions qualified as an emergency situation. The CEQ required the 
USFS to prepare an environmental assessment, undergo a consultation under the ESA, specify 
that only downed, dead, or severely root*sprung trees be removed, and hold some form of public 
involvement process. This process allowed activities to begin months sooner than would have 
been possible under the normal NEPA process. It should be noted that the CEO has no consistent 
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ANALYSIS 


Th€f CEQ has granted alternative arrangements thirty times since 1980 Of those thirty 
cases, the CEQ has granted only three alternative arrangements to the USES The majority of 
alternative arrangements were granted for immediate public safety or public health concerns. The 
Texas situation is the only alternative arrangement ever granted that allowed for the removal of 
tiiTd>er. There are several other national forests, however, that should probably be granted similar 
treatment. For example, this past Spring approximately 20,000 acres of forest were blown down 
in the Routt National Forest in Colorado. Other forests that are listed in the bill and that have had 
similar catastrophic events recently are the Rio Grande National Forest in Colorado, the Dixie 
National Forest in Utah, the Tahoe Basin National Forests in California, the Malheur National 
Forest in Or^on, the Allegheny National Forest in Pennsylvania, the White Mountain National 
Forest in New Hampshire, the Green Mountain National Forest in Vermont, the Panhandle 
National Forest in Idaho, the Daniel Boone National Forest in Kentuc!^^ and the Osceola 
National Forest in Florida. In these and other areas, forest managers are concerned with the 
possibility of insect infestations spreading to adjacent forests, wildfire, and additional loss of 
wildlife h^itat. 

While the NEPA and CEQ*s own regulations provide for the use of alternative 
arrangements in just such cases, the forest Service has not requested, and the CEQ not granted, 
this authority. 

WITNESSES 

A witness list is attached 

STAFF CONTACT 

Doug Crandall 5.0691 
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Environmental Asses.-sment 

Bear-Potato Analysis Area 
Of the 

Tyee Fire Recovery 

Chelan and Entiat Ranger Districts 
Wenatchee National Forest 
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Appendix A 

Initiel Review of Sitvicufturaf Treatments and Fire Effects on Tyee Fire 


This paper is the inilial review tu see if pasi silvtcuUural rreaimcnts had any noticeable results on the fire 
efbecis caused by the Tyee Fii'C. Due to the short tinu: trame many factors ilvit v/Tcci fire bchavio< were 
omitted The histoneal harvest activities and fiids trearments date back lo post 1^70 salvage (1071-73) 

The historical fire occurrence dates back to l%5 Precnmmcreial thinning daiiii); to W7<) were mapped hut 
due lu the rime limits were dropped from the report's analysis. 

Mettuxi: 

Through the use of Moss ,R6M.\P and the present (ilS layers (harvest activities, fuel treatment, tire 
occurrence and thinning) in the computer, four maps were created for each fire elTecr (black, hrown. green 
and open). Each fire was divided up into polygons (area) b> the four <11$ layers. Only l.l.S I'orcsi 
Service lands w'ere viewed. Due to the way the computer works with the removal of slivers as polygons 
were created the original total of the hre effect areas do not add exactly to the total of the layered polygons 
The open fire effects map was not completed due to technical difficulties. 


Results- see tables 
Discussion; 

Table #1 is the break down of rhe fire cHecis and siMctilrujal irearmeius by the computer fi was from this 
table's data which the other tables were created. 

f rom Table 2 it would appear that a piece of land at greater risk of being left brown; if not black, had a 

harvest activity taken place on it whem the Tyce Fire arrived However, when viewing the tire effects maps 
I have noticed that a large portion of green is in Cougar Cnxk area (last to burn) and a large ponion of the 
black area is where the Tyee Fire was in the first (wo weeks Two major lire characteristics no: cover by 
tills review arc the weather and elevation. 

Table 3 looks at the results fuel tremment may have had on iltc lire effects of the harvested areas .Although 
ii only covers 1 y/o of the land and the la.st years, the table dues indicate treated liaivesred aica had a 
better chance of remaining green or brown than nomreated areas In the Putato/Cenc Creek area where iltc 
largest black polygun/area exists, there were a numba of untreated harvested stands that were sciicduled 
for prescribed burning. Because these harvested areas were midslupe they iiK>st likely added to ilic tire 
inrensily in the rwo drainages. Unlike in Tabic 2. the airival of the Tyee l ire in the fucis treated/nontreared 
areas would have n narrower rime frame wlien compared to the whole fire. 

The results of Table 4 are similar to the results of Table 2 and fxids treaiment in the nonhatvested areas 
seems not (O work. Once again die area treated ma^ the asults of whore and when the Tyee Fire arrived 
at these sites SirKe the treated acres of the nonharvesi area is so small (3%) die adjacent fuel.s in the 
Runtreated areas and what the fire behavior (plus .smoke column) was at the time of the fire would be an 
important factor to review. 

Table I . Silvicultural T realments & l ire Effects on I .'SF$ land only 

(The Open Fire Effects was omitted from this rep^irt ) 

Toial of the ihrire fire effecia in review. 807g7 acres 


fire efTect (FE) munded acres % of FE 

TuTt ^ 222 

HA r NF 2630 


Black (4i3) 
.^0540 acres 


0.7 

8.6 


HA • harvest 
NllA*nor) harvest 
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(3S‘i or total HA NT F 
area) HA NT Nl' 

NHA T F 
NHA IM 
NHA NT F 
NIIANT NF 
total 


Brown (tl2) HA T F 
3l4<>(JaciCi HA T NF 
(Wo of total HA NT F 
area) HA NT NF 

NHA T F 
NH A TNF 
NHA NT F 
NHA NT NF 
total 


Grccn(trl) HA T F 
I«787acics HA TNF 
CJV. of total HAN’T F 
area) HA N T NF 

NHA r F 
NHA r NF 
NHA NT F 
NHA NT NF' 
total 


52 

02 

425 

4 7 

26 

0 1 

846 

2, a 

:I924 

12 8 

21412 

70.1 

30521 


2W 

1 0 ~ 

?531 

ii.:i 

43 

0 1 

1143 

3 7 

0 

0 

943 

3 0 

A<m 

16.0 

20213 

61 8 

31171 



6 

0 

794 

43 

1 

0 

56 

0 3 

n 

0 

i'):i 

II 

1722 

9.4 

I548r. 

84.8 

18259 



T ■ fuel treatment 
NT no fuel treatment 
F “ Wildfire occur 
NF " no wildfire occur 


dilT of 2 acres or irl'i 


dilT of 289 acres or 1% 


ditt', of 528 acres or 2% 


Table 2 Harvested/ Non harvest Land 

Total harveM in review i0202 jic or !.>•/• 
l oUl tionharvesi in review 70585 »c. or S7*X. 

loialHA total NIIA 

acrex (%) 

Black I 4OT(42)I 26:0^07) | 
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Brown | 

501 (>(-19) 1 

26155 (.)7| 

1 

CrecTi ■ 

HS7( S) 1 

1 

11402(25) 1 


Table 3 Tuds Trcated/Nonrreated on Harvested Laitd | 
total harvested area i 0202 acrcb 

ircalcd area 7482 acres 73% 
noiitreated area 2720 acres o« 2T% 

HAT WANT 

acres (%orT) acres (% of NT) 


Black 

i 2852 (:?8) 1 

1477 (.54) 

1 

Bro^n 

1 

1 5850 (51) 

1 

1 1186 (44) 

1 

Croon 

1 

1 800 (11) i 

1 

?7(2) 1 


Table 4. Fuels Treated/Nontreated on Nonharvested Land 

lOlal niinhavesi arai 705S5 acres 

Ircalcil arta 202 1 acres or .1% 
noiurcaied area 67749 acres oi 96*/« 



NHAT 

NHA NT 


flcrcs (% of I ) 

acres (% of NT) 

Bhci 

1 876(45) ! 

253.57 (57) 1 

1 

Brown 

1 

1 952 (47) 

1 

1 25205 (36) 1 

Green 

1 

1 195(10) 1 

1 

17209(24) 1 


Conclusion: 

troni this initial review of haivesi/fuel trealtnvnt on tire fire effects (intensity) of the Tyec Fire, there may be 
an indication that harvested land had a better dunce to bum black when compared to nonharvested land. 

The reader should be reminded that many tacrors were not included in this review Factors like the timing of 
the fire, intensity of lire smoke column, weather, type of lire (head ur backing), terrain, aspect atHl slope are 
all hnpurtant in the resulting tire effeci on a piece of land. Tliis review only considered if an area was 
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harvested or not/ ftids treated or not Also the fad that siWicullural records before 1^72 arc not available in 
CilS makes this review incomplete Records t^oing furtt^r back would change the acre/pcrcemagc tigtires. 

However, sijtcc a treated and nonrreaicd harvest isrea from the same time pci k>d( 1 072-94) would have an 
equal possibility to be humt at roughly the same time, the figures in Table 2 arc a good indication that fticls 
treatment in a htiivcstcd area did reduce the fire elTcct (54% black and i4 % brown for harvest areas that 
didn't receive fuel treatment, vs. 38*4 UUck and 51% brown for areas that did). What is not as dear 
however, is whether the harvest itself influenced fire behavior in any way (42% black and 4*>% brow n for 
harvested areas vs. 57®.'« balck aixl .37% l)rt>wn for iwharvesicd areas) Pcrlups a larger study that included 
modeling weather, time of day, etc, could more accurately answer this question, but rhis is the best 
cor^luston possible given rhe lime and resources for this study. 


Entiat Forest Technician 

Andrew C. llodcr 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON FIRE SUPPRESSION 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1998 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health, 

Committee on Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 
1334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Helen Chenoweth 
(chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Subcommittee on Forests and Forest 
Health will come order. 

The Subcommittee is meeting today to hear testimony on fire 
suppression. Under rule 4(g) of the Committee rules, any oral open- 
ing statements in hearings are limited to the chairman and the 
Ranking Minority Member, and this will allow us to hear from our 
witnesses sooner and help our members keep to their schedules. 
Therefore, if other members have statements, they can be included 
in the hearing record under unanimous consent. 

This Subcommittee has held several hearings on wildfire issues, 
usually with a focus on forest health conditions and forestry prac- 
tices. But today, we are going to take a close look at the activities 
surrounding firefighting itself, mostly from the aspect of inter- 
agency coordination and cooperation. How well do the various State 
and local agencies work together? How well do they work together 
with the Federal agencies? Who is responsible for staffing levels, 
employee training, fire forecasting, equipment availability, and all 
other aspects of wildfire preparedness and suppression? 

We will examine that today, as well as, what did we learn from 
our experiences in the State of Florida? These are the types of 
questions that we will be exploring today. 

I am very happy to welcome to this Committee my colleagues 
Corrine Brown and Allen Boyd who are both here representing 
their good State, the State of Florida, who just recently experienced 
the devastating fires down there. So we are very happy to welcome 
them and concentrate today, focusing on what happened in Florida. 

This is an extremely important and timely topic for a number of 
reasons: first, because it represents a huge cost to the American 
taxpayer. The GAO reports that Federal land management agen- 
cies spent over $4 billion in the last 5 years in firefighting activi- 
ties, and this doesn’t include the military costs of borrowed per- 
sonnel and equipment, the costs to our States, or the costs in re- 
gards to the loss of private property. 

This issue is important, however, not just because of the costs in 
terms of dollars, but for the costs in terms of wildlife habitat that 

( 83 ) 
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is lost, and most importantly, for the loss of human lives, which we 
have experienced in the West in firefighting. We have a moral re- 
sponsibility to make sure that we are doing absolutely everything 
we can to effectively prepare and fight wildfires, and I am looking 
forward to working with the agencies in this regard. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Chenoweth follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Helen Chenoweth, a Representative in Congress from 

THE State of Idaho 

This Subcommittee has held several hearings on wildfire issues, usually with a 
focus on forest health conditions and forestry practices. Today, we are going to take 
a close look at the activities surrounding firefighting itself, mostly from the aspect 
of interagency coordination and cooperation. How well do the various state and local 
agencies work together? Who is responsible for staffing levels, employee training, 
fire forecasting, equipment availability, and all the other aspects of wildfire pre- 
paredness and suppression? And what did we learn from our experiences in Florida? 
These are the types of questions we will be exploring today. 

This is an extremely important and timely topic for a number of reasons: First, 
because it represents a huge cost to the American taxpayer. The GAO reports that 
Federal land management agencies spent over four billion dollars in the last five 
years in fire fighting activities — and this does not include the military costs of bor- 
rowed personnel and equipment, the costs to states, or the costs in regards to loss 
of property. This issue is important, however, not just because of the costs in terms 
of dollars, but for the costs in terms of wildlife habitat lost, and most importantly, 
for the loss of human lives. We have a moral responsibility to make sure that we 
are doing everything we can to effectively prepare for and fight wildfires — and I am 
looking forward to working with the agencies in this regard. 

BRIEFING PAPER 


SUMMARY 

Various forest and weather conditions have greatly increased the vulnerability of 
America’s forests to wildfire. In recent years, the total number of wildfires, including 
the number of large complex fires, has increased dramatically. The costs associated 
with fighting these fires has risen proportionally, representing hundreds of millions 
of tax-payer dollars annually. These efforts also require an ever-increasing need for 
well orchestrated communications and cooperation among volunteer and municipal 
fire departments, State forestry agencies, and Federal agencies with wildfire man- 
agement and suppression responsibilities. The purpose of this oversight hearing is 
to review these and other factors that influence the effectiveness of government ef- 
forts in wildfire preparedness and suppression. 

BACKGROUND AND ANALYSIS: 

Already this year, nearly two million acres have burned, many of those occurring 
in the well reported fires in Florida. At a Forests and Forest Health Subcommittee 
hearing last week, Earl Peterson, the State Forester of Florida, gave high marks 
to the coordinated fire fighting efforts in his state but did suggest that better coordi- 
nation would have been helpful in the ordering and distribution of equipment. He 
also said that better long-range planning would help in order to more effectively sta- 
tion people and equipment in areas of highest risk. 

The GAO recently reported that wildfire preparedness and suppression expendi- 
tures by Federal land management agencies are at all time highs — over $4 billion 
for the last five years. Given the recent comments by the Chief of the Forest Service 
that approximately 40 million acres of agency lands are at a high risk of cata- 
strophic fire, there is little question that these high costs are going to persist — and 
very likely continue to increase — for the next couple of decades. As wildfires become 
larger, hotter, and more numerous it is not only becoming more expensive to sup- 
press them but the logistics of organizing communications and coordination among 
the various state and Federal agencies is becoming exponentially more complex. The 
National Interagency Fire Center (NIFC) in Boise, Idaho serves as “The Pentagon” 
for these suppression efforts. Located at the NIFC is the National Interagency Co- 
ordination Center (NICC), whose primary mission is the cost-effective and timely co- 
ordination of national emergency response. It is through NICC that all agency re- 
quests to mobilize personnel and equipment across regions are managed. 

Our nation’s ability to prepare for and suppress wildfires is of extreme impor- 
tance, not only because these efforts represent such a huge cost to taxpayers, but 
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because without a maximum effort, property, and most importantly, lives will be 
lost. The intent, then, of this oversight hearing is to discuss the effectiveness of our 
preparedness and suppression efforts, and to try to answer a number of questions, 
such as: 

• What did we learn from the Florida fires? In retrospect, what could we have 
done better, and conversely, what worked well? What rehab efforts are under- 
way in the aftermath of the fires? 

• How do we fund the various suppression activities? Do we spend too much in 
some areas and not enough in others? Are we adequately monitoring costs? Are 
we utilizing cost control measures such as contracting out certain activities to 
private enterprise? 

• How accurately are we predicting the location, timing and severity of wildfire 
occurrences? What technologies and computer modeling are being used? 

• How effective is interagency cooperation — at every level? 

• What agencies or organizations are responsible for staffing levels, employee 
training, equipment availability, public education, maintenance of facilities, fire 
management planning. Who, ultimately, is responsible for suppression efforts, 
and does this vary by land ownership? 

WITNESSES 
A witness list is attached 
STAFF CONTACT 
Doug Crandall at ext. 6-0691 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I will depart from any normal procedure here 
and I would like to recognize, without objection, Mr. Boyd and Ms. 
Brown for any opening comments that they may have. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CORRINE BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Ms. Brown. Good morning and thank you. Madam Chairperson, 
for holding this meeting. I am grateful for the opportunity to offer 
testimony today. 

As you know, Florida has suffered from disastrous wildfires, the 
worst that we have had in 50 years. More than 500,000 acres have 
burned in Florida over the past 2 months, and the economic impact 
has been incredible. Firefighters from across the country have 
helped us out in Florida, and we are grateful for their efforts. The 
coordinated effort was exceptional. I know that there were many 
nights that the agency chiefs did not even begin to conference with 
each other until 2 or 3 in the morning, and I talked to several of 
them during that time. They did a yeoman’s job, and we in Florida 
are proud that all of the agencies were so successful. 

For the purpose of this morning’s hearing, I have contacted sev- 
eral of the fire chiefs from Florida who know best how the response 
to their natural disaster actually worked, and I would like to sub- 
mit my full remarks for the record. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to highlight some of the issues that they have raised to me. 

For the most part, the fire chiefs said that the coordination be- 
tween local. State and Federal agencies worked exceptionally well. 
This was by far the most common response that I have heard. 
There were very few problems they shared, but those that they 
shared I will share with you today. 

It appeared that the No. 1 problem involved communications be- 
tween all of the parties involved. There was no communication link 
established specifically for the firefighters’ efforts, so we had many 
firefighters carrying several radios at a time in order to maintain 
a line of communication. My understanding is that each depart- 
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ment worked with equipment that was not compatible, so there 
was no single frequency to use. 

Another problem involved liability. I understand that some of the 
firefighters brought in from other parts of the country were actu- 
ally not allowed to assist because they did not have a red card, 
which can only be received after a week-long training session. I 
was told that most of the firefighters participating didn’t hold this 
particular card. 

Also the most useful resource was the helicopters because they 
saved valuable time, although there were not always enough heli- 
copters on hand. This was the resource most in need. 

Finally, because it was always the local team that responded for 
the first several hours to any emergency, there is a big need for ad- 
ditional training and resources at this level. I have heard from sev- 
eral chiefs that more direct funding to local communities to better 
prepare for these emergencies would be beneficial to the commu- 
nities. 

Many of our local firefighters had to fight the wildfires in gear 
that was made for structural fires. This caused a frequent occur- 
rence of heat exhaustion for those who didn’t have the light gear 
to fight the fire outside. 

In closing, I would like to say that our firefighters were, for the 
most part, pleased with the U.S. Forest Service and were incredibly 
grateful for the nationwide assistance. 

Thank you for the time and the attention that you are providing 
this morning for this meeting, and I have more lengthy comments 
that I would like to submit to the record. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection, so ordered. I thank you, 
Ms. Brown. Those were very interesting comments. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair now recognizes Mr. Boyd. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ALLEN BOYD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. I would like 
to submit my written statement which is more lengthy than the 
one I will give orally. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you for allowing me to participate in this hear- 
ing, and thank you for calling this oversight hearing on Federal fire 
suppression activities and efforts which obviously, as Ms. Brown 
has stated, is a very timely issue in our State due to the recent 
wildfires that have affected Florida. The State of Florida has expe- 
rienced wildfires that burned over half a million acres, destroyed 
125 homes, timber and property with an estimated dollar value loss 
of nearly $400 million. 

Unlike Ms. Brown’s district, where most of the fires were on 
State and private land, in the Second Congressional District, which 
I represent, the majority was on Federal lands. District Two has 
the entire Apalachicola National Forest within its borders, and also 
encompasses part of the Osceola National Forest. The wildfires 
have burned thousands of acres of timberland within these national 
forests. The reason that I am here today is to listen to these panel 
experts about suppression efforts and activities. 
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I would be remiss if I did not at this point express the gratitude 
of all of the people of the State of Florida for the efforts made on 
their behalf to put out the fires by firefighters from all over the Na- 
tion. There was not a Friday that I did not go through my airport 
in Tallahassee when I didn’t bump into dozens and dozens of fire- 
fighters coming in from all over the country. This happened 6 or 
7 weeks in a row, and I want the rest of the country to know how 
grateful we are for your assistance in coming and putting out those 
fires, or else our damage would have been much greater. 

I look forward to the testimony of the witnesses today, and I be- 
lieve, working together, we can take another policy step in the 
stewardship of our wonderful natural resources. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Boyd. We have tried to take 
numerous steps to try to prevent the kind of catastrophe that we 
saw in Florida and have seen in California in the past. I welcome 
your participation. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Now I will introduce our first panel. 

The Chair welcomes Mr. Barry Hill, the Associate Director of En- 
ergy, Resources and Science Issues for the General Accounting Of- 
fice; and Mr. Hill is accompanied by Linda Harmon, Assistant Di- 
rector, Energy, Resources and Science Issues, also from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

As explained in our former hearings, it is the intention of the 
chairman to place all outside witnesses under the oath. This is a 
formality of the Committee that is meant to assure open and hon- 
est discussion and should not affect the testimony given by wit- 
nesses. I believe all of the witnesses were informed of this before 
appearing here today, and they have each been provided with a 
copy of our Committee rules. 

Now if the witnesses — Mr. Hill and Ms. Harmon, if you would 
please stand and raise your arm. 

Mr. Hill. 

STATEMENT OF BARRY HILL, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LINDA HARMON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ENERGY, 

RESOURCES AND SCIENCE ISSUES, GENERAL ACCOUNTING 

OFFICE 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. We are pleased to be 
here and to have the opportunity to discuss wildfire activities and 
expenditures of the major Federal land management agencies, that 
being the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, the Na- 
tional Park Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. If I may, I would like to briefly summarize my 
prepared statement and submit the full text of my statement for 
the record. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Hill. First, let me discuss the amount of funds spent on 
wildfire preparedness and suppression activities, and then I will 
discuss the assistance provided to state firefighting efforts. 

Federal land management agencies spent about $4.4 billion on 
wildfire activities for fiscal years 1993 through 1997. Of this 
amount, $2.1 billion was spent for preparedness and $2.3 billion for 
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suppression. Wildfire preparedness activities are those actions 
taken before the onset of a wildfire. These activities include pro- 
viding fire management programs through training, planning, 
staffing and providing firefighting equipment. Wildfire prepared- 
ness also includes programs to reduce flammable materials on the 
forest floor, such as fallen trees and dry underbrush. 

As you can see from the chart on my immediate right, total ex- 
penses for wildlife preparedness increased from $371 million in fis- 
cal year 1993 to $483 million in fiscal year 1997. During this period 
the Forest Service spent the most, $1.4 billion, followed by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management at $350 million. 

The largest preparedness expenses were for personnel, $1.2 bil- 
lion, while the second largest expense category was for services and 
supplies, $541 million. 

Suppression activities include actions taken to put out wildfires, 
including the use of firefighting personnel and equipment. For fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1997, the land management agencies spent 
about $2.3 billion on wildfire suppression. As shown by the other 
chart that we brought, wildfire suppression expenditures varied 
greatly, depending on the number and intensity of wildfires during 
a given year, and ranged from a low of $187 million in fiscal year 
1993 to a high of $858 million in fiscal year 1994. 

Of these five Federal land management agencies, the Forest 
Service spent the most on wildfire suppression for this period, 
about $1.7 billion, followed by the Bureau of Land Management at 
$360 million. The largest expense category was for services and 
supplies, about $1.2 billion, while the second largest expense cat- 
egory was for personnel at $941 million. 

Now, allow me to discuss Federal assistance to states. 

For fiscal years 1993 through 1997 the five land management 
agencies provided assistance to state and local firefighting efforts 
through cooperative agreements, provided grants valued at $83 
million and loaned excess Federal property worth about $700 mil- 
lion. The activities covered by these grants and cooperative agree- 
ments include fire prevention, environmental education, training, 
and developing procedures for fighting fires. The Forest Service ad- 
ministers two grant programs that provide funds for states for 
wildfire preparedness activities: the Rural Fire Prevention and 
Control and the Rural Community Fire Protection programs. Both 
programs are matching programs; that is, the entities receiving the 
grants must match them in dollar amounts or in in-kind contribu- 
tions. For fiscal years 1993 through 1997, the Forest Service pro- 
vided a total of $69 million to the states through these two pro- 
grams. 

The Forest Service also manages the Federal Excess Personal 
Property Program which loans excess property to state and local 
firefighters. The types of excess property range from shovels to hel- 
icopters. Most of this property are trucks that can be readily con- 
verted to tankers or pumpers. Other common items loaned include 
generators, pumps, fire hoses, breathing apparatus and personal 
protective clothing. 

During fiscal years 1993 through 1997, the Forest Service loaned 
excess Federal personal property valued at about $700 million to 
states for use in wildfire preparedness activities. 
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Madam Chairman, this concludes my statement, and I would be 
happy to respond to any questions that you or other members may 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hill may be found at end of hear- 
ing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

The Chair yields to Mr. Boyd for questions. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman, and just a 
couple of questions to clarify what we have before us. 

Mr. Hill, the chart that you have closest to you there, the pre- 
paredness portion of that, I assume, is fire prevention activities 
such as prescribed burning and any other kinds of activities. Would 
you be prepared to go into a little more detail about that or would 
I need to ask somebody from the Forest Service? 

Mr. Hill. I don’t have a breakdown of those expenses. It would 
certainly include planning, staffing, putting equipment in place; 
and it would also include some fuel management efforts as well. 

Mr. Boyd. Prescribed burning? 

Mr. Hill. That’s right. 

Mr. Boyd. Do you derive anything from this in terms of the 
money spent on the preparedness side compared to the suppression 
side? Obviously, the number of fires that we have are directly re- 
lated to the weather and other activities, primarily weather. But do 
you derive anything from the figures in terms of relation between 
preparedness and then losses or suppression, cost of suppression? 

Mr. Hill. Well, as you can see, in preparedness, there is more 
stability. There has been an increase over the 5-year period be- 
cause you can plan for those level of activities a little better than 
for the suppression costs, which basically you are at the mercy of 
Mother Nature. 

You have good fire years and bad fire years. And as you can see 
by the other chart, 1994 and 1996 were particularly bad fire years 
which would drive those suppression costs up. But there has been 
an increase over the 5-year period for the preparedness costs, 
which shows you that there are increased efforts at fuel manage- 
ment and prescribed burns in order to reduce the risk of cata- 
strophic fires, which drive costs up when they do occur. 

Mr. Boyd. Mr. Hill, I assume that your conclusion would be, and 
it is not too scientific, but when we have done a better job with pre- 
paredness, the suppression costs go down, which they have ap- 
peared to do over the last 4 years? 

Mr. Hill. There is no question that the better you do on the pre- 
paredness, presuppression end of it, the better off you are going to 
be in terms of minimizing the catastrophic fires. But I should say 
that the inventory of fuel that is on the floor now — I think the For- 
est Service estimates it at 39 million acres — that needs fuel man- 
agement efforts, and so there is still a lot to be done on that front. 

Mr. Boyd. Madam Chairman, one more question if you might in- 
dulge me? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Certainly. 

Mr. Boyd. There are no figures on rehab after wildfire. Do you 
have anything to share on that, and the costs? 
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Mr. Hill. They are included in the suppression costs. I don’t 
have any on hand. I will defer to Ms. Harmon and see if she has 
anything. 

Mr. Boyd. I’ll tell you what, why don’t we wait for her statement. 

Mr. Hill. She will not have a statement. 

Mr. Boyd. Then can you answer that? 

Ms. Harmon. What we have from the Department of Interior, 
which does not include the costs associated with the Forest Service, 
for the period of 1993 to 1997, was approximately $52 million. 

Mr. Boyd. In rehabilitation? 

Ms. Harmon. Right. That would be included in the suppression 
costs. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you. 

That you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Boyd; and we will return for 
another round of questions, if you have them for the GAO. 

Mr. Hill, your staff is also in the process of doing a pretty com- 
prehensive evaluation on the question of forest health conditions as 
related to many things — fire suppression and fire preparedness and 
so forth — but based on your preliminary observations, do you see 
a continuation of current fire trends and the associated costs in 
fighting the fires that we have had to deal with in the last 7 years? 

Mr. Hill. It is certainly hard to predict that because a lot of that 
is dependent on weather conditions that you are going to face, but 
certainly that trend seems to be continuing. And the trend is 
caused by years and years of suppressing natural wildfires, which 
in the past 7 or 8 years Federal land management agencies have 
come to realize perhaps was not the best wildfire management 
technique to be using. 

So there are a lot more of the prescribed burns, mechanical 
clearings, efforts to reduce the fuels that are laying on the forest 
floors right now, particularly in the western portions of the coun- 
try, which seems to have the biggest buildup of those fuels on the 
floor right now. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Hill, your charts are very interesting and 
certainly very telling. We have also heard the number $4.4 billion 
for the overall expenditures over the last 5 years. In your best 
sense, how accurate do you think the figures are that we are using? 
Are you able to get the information that you need to give us an 
idea about how much is really being spent under these emergency 
conditions? 

Mr. Hill. I can’t say I have a lot of confidence in those numbers. 
The numbers we are presenting are the numbers that we were pro- 
vided and were obtained from the Federal land management agen- 
cies themselves, and we have not had an opportunity to verify that 
data. 

I think it is further complicated by the fact that when you have 
these joint cooperative efforts and the Federal and state and local 
governments are sharing equipment, sharing resources, and basi- 
cally whatever able bodies you can have go in there to fight these 
fires, it is sometimes difficult to sift through the costs and come up 
with some firm figures. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. How accurately do you think they are moni- 
toring the costs, and what do you think we can do to help you to 
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be able to get a better understanding of the exact costs? What 
needs to be done in terms of the kind of expenditures that are 
made during these emergency conditions in terms of analyzing 
costs? 

Ms. Harmon. I think it is important to take a look at what is 
the process that both the Forest Service and the Department of In- 
terior use to expend some of the money. What are their contracting 
procedures? Are there enough controls in place to ensure that the 
proper costs are being recorded and being reported? 

Now, so far, we really haven’t done any work in that particular 
area, but I think that would be something that would be very im- 
portant, is taking a look at what are the processes and how are the 
funds being expended by the various agencies. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That particular subject is of great interest to 
me, so I look forward to working with you on that. 

Mr. Hill, in your opinion, are the land management agencies 
spending sufficient resources on land wildfire programs and are 
they, in your opinion, expending them efficiently? 

Mr. Hill. It is hard to give a concrete answer in that we really 
did not audit or assess the spending levels; and it is also particu- 
larly hard when you consider the total costs involved in wildfire, 
including the preparedness activities and suppression activities, as 
well as fuel management and rehabilitation costs. 

What we do know, though, is that there does seem to be a prob- 
lem with the fuel loads on the forest floors; and Congress has re- 
sponded, in all fairness, to that by increasing the appropriations 
provided over the last 5 years. And the land management agencies 
continue to increase their efforts on the presuppression fronts. 
However, when you want to determine the adequacy of funding, as 
Ms. Harmon mentioned, you have to look at how efficiently and ef- 
fectively they are spending the money in terms of personnel, equip- 
ment — ^where are they deploying it? It is a difficult question that 
certainly warrants further investigation. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Along that line of thinking, Mr. Hill, does the 
Federal Government train the local and State firefighters? Are they 
involved in that training and preparedness aspect? 

Mr. Hill. The Federal Government works with the states, and 
they put on national firefighting training courses. They have estab- 
lished a committee in which the states participate. These courses 
are put on at a national level, and the states do send their staff 
to attend these courses, but they do reimburse the Federal Govern- 
ment for the full cost of the training. However, I might mention 
that they are allowed to use the grant money to pay for some or 
all of these training costs. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair now recognizes Mr. Schaffer from 
Colorado for questioning. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

I have a number of questions. Just in terms of the mechanics of 
suppressing and putting out forest fires, in the aftermath of these 
forest fires, what kind of exchange takes place between your oper- 
ation and the Forest Service as a whole? Are there lessons that we 
learn in fighting fires that help us with respect to management? 
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Mr. Hill. I am not sure I understand your question. In terms of 
GAO’s feedback that we get from the Federal land management 
agencies? 

Mr. Schaffer. The fuels buildup information, what happens 
with that kind of information if we are able to determine, for exam- 
ple, that management and reduction and potentially hazardous fuel 
levels have a financial benefit to the American people from a sup- 
pression perspective, what happens? Does that information — is it 
packaged or compiled in a way that is useful for land managers 
within the Forest Service? 

And a secondary question, in your estimation, is it ever utilized 
in an effective way? 

Mr. Hill. I can’t give a firm answer to that; we have not looked 
at the program in that depth. But they do go through a planning 
process where they run various models based on fires that have oc- 
curred, fuels that are on the ground; and their budget requests and 
the equipment and the staff that they deploy are based in large 
part on these yearly plans that they put together. Now, how ade- 
quate those plans are, we have not investigated that at this point. 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me ask then, in terms of an assessment of 
preventable expenditures of what could have been saved through 
sound land management practices, has the GAO ever taken any 
kind of look at which fires may have been preventable and how 
much might have been saved if we had been able to successfully 
prevent forest fires from occurring, again in the aftermath of ana- 
lyzing certain fires that may have occurred recently? 

Mr. Hill. GAO has never done that, to my knowledge. You might 
want to direct that question to the Forest Service and Department 
of Interior people. 

Mr. Schaffer. In your report and in your testimony you indi- 
cated that the Forest Service manages the Federal Excess Property 
program that loans excess Federal property to State and local fire- 
fighters. Does the Forest Service have adequate controls over this 
equipment so it knows how much equipment is loaned to which 
States and is it able to get the equipment back when the States 
no longer need it? 

Mr. Hill. We have not looked at the specific controls that they 
have in place in regard to this particular program. It should be 
noted, though, that they have had difficulty in — they have in the 
past and currently have difficulty in terms of the adequacy of their 
controls over inventory accounting of property, plant and equip- 
ment. Whether this particular excess property is included in that 
category or not, we are uncertain at this time. 

Here again, I think — you should ask that question to the Forest 
Service officials. But they have had difficulty and continue to have 
difficulty accounting for all of their plant, property and inventory. 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me go back to the previous question that I 
asked and try it from a somewhat different angle; and that is, just 
when it comes to suppression costs, it varies pretty greatly from 
year to year. Is there any way to be able to determine or statis- 
tically discover any methods that might be utilized in stabilizing 
these costs for a year-to-year period? 

Mr. Hill. I think the greater the investment you make in the 
presuppression area, the preparedness area, in terms of reducing 
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that fuel on the ground, then the better chance you have of avoid- 
ing the large catastrophic fires. 

I think we have learned over the last 7 to 10 years that these 
forest wildfires are a natural occurrence in our nation’s forests, or 
in any forests, for that matter, and if you suppress them or 
presuppress them to the point you don’t have them, when you do 
have a fire it is a large, catastrophic fire which destroys the forest. 
So the more you clear out that fuel, hopefully, the more control you 
will have over the suppression. 

Mr. Schaffer. That issue really seems to be a key one in my 
mind. If there has not been any assessment of what we might save 
through sound forest management practices, removing excessive 
fuel buildup, also in the resource cost, ahead of time, in many other 
areas of government we are able to take legislation to the floor and 
have some idea of what the taxpayers may realize in savings if we 
take a certain preventive action up front; and it sounds to me like 
there has been no analysis on that basis, at least as far as GAO 
is concerned. 

What would it take, in your mind, to move that process forward? 

Mr. Hill. Well, I think you are going to have to get a good as- 
sessment as to what the situation is in our nation’s forests, and we 
have not looked at what the Forest Service and other Federal land 
management agencies have done. We know that there is a problem 
out in the interior west — eastern Washington, eastern Oregon, 
Idaho, western Montana. There is a significant problem out there 
that they are trying to deal with. 

On the other hand, I think the southeast has been dealt with 
perhaps a little more effectively in terms of there have been more 
presuppression activities which have occurred that have prevented 
major fires. Obviously, Mother Nature does not always cooperate, 
as witnessed by the fire which occurred in Florida recently. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Schaffer. 

Your comments were very interesting, Mr. Hill, and I think it is 
a very interesting time that we are living through. Certainly the 
urban interface with the wildland areas is something that we need 
to look at very, very carefully, because these were the areas that 
Ms. Brown specifically referred to where there is a greater poten- 
tial in losing private property, homes and a threat to human life. 

While we were fortunate in Florida not to lose lives, Mr. Boyd 
indicated in his opening statement that there were 125 homes lost; 
and in recent California fires, there have been hundreds and hun- 
dreds of homes lost. 

And so I know that the GAO is involved in doing a much greater 
in-depth study, especially based on what we are all learning here 
today, and I hope that we can concentrate first on that urban 
wildland interface; and, of course, moving into the situation where 
weather conditions, drought conditions, rain forest conditions, typ- 
ical geographic conditions will lend itself to protecting an area from 
devastating forest fires as well as the fuel load on the forest floor 
or preventing them through Mother Nature’s conditions. Certainly, 
Florida was ripe for that, and I look forward to hearing from our 
State Forester from Florida. 
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But based on what we are hearing today, Mr. Hill, I do look for- 
ward to working with you and putting our entire staff at your — if 
you need them, just call. This is a very, very important issue to us 
all, and I believe it is a very important national issue. 

I always appreciate your good work, Mr. Hill, and I thank you 
for being with us. And Ms. Harmon, thank you very much. 

So with that, I will recognize the second panel which is only one 
witness, but we have been looking forward to hearing from Mr. 
James Garner, the State Forester, Virginia State Department of 
Forestry in Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Mr. Garner, welcome. As is normally the situation here and as 
was explained in our — to our first panel of witnesses, we normally 
ask our witnesses to be sworn in, so I wonder if you might stand 
and raise your hand. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Garner, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES W. GARNER, STATE FORESTER, VIR- 
GINIA DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY, CHARLOTTESVILLE, 

VIRGINIA 

Mr. Garner. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I am Jim Garner, 
State Forester of Virginia, and I am here today representing the 
National Association of State Foresters. I served as President of 
the association in 1995, and I have served both as a board member 
and as chairman of the association’s fire protection committee. I 
appreciate the opportunity to discuss the wildfire suppression ef- 
forts in the United States. 

I have attached, for the record, a report entitled, “Managing For- 
ests, Managing Fire: A Report to the Congress on the Status of 
Wildfire Management in the United States.” This was a cooperative 
effort of the National Association of State Foresters and the Amer- 
ican Forest & Paper Association. 

The Department of Forestry is the primary agency for wildland 
fire control in the Commonwealth of Virginia. Like my colleagues 
in other State forestry agencies, we work closely with local fire de- 
partments, State agencies and Federal wildland fire agencies, in- 
cluding the USDA Forest Service. 

We also work through an interstate compact agreement to share 
resources in times of critical need, and in my view, these relation- 
ships are a model of intergovernmental cooperation. There are few 
key points worth noting. 

First, the local fire departments are the first line of defense 
against wildfire in this Nation. Volunteer departments predomi- 
nate in the rural areas, and it is critical that they be well trained, 
staffed and equipped to provide that initial attack on wildfires. 

The southern region of the United States, as was demonstrated 
dramatically in Florida, experiences more fire starts than any other 
part of the Nation. An effective network of trained local depart- 
ments, however, helps keep the costs down by catching these fires 
when they are small. More importantly, as housing developments 
encroach into our forests, the jobs of these firefighters become more 
dangerous complicated and more expensive. 

The second important feature is the well-trained and -equipped 
firefighting crews across the country that can be dispatched as 
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needed. This is due to careful coordination by regional coordinating 
centers, interstate fire compacts and, when necessary, through the 
National Interagency Fire Center, NIFC, in your own home State 
of Idaho, Madam Chairman. 

During the recent fire situation in Florida, every State except 
two had firefighters, equipment or overhead teams in Florida. My 
department sent four bulldozers, two Hummers and 42 people with 
all of the support equipment. We were also the leaders of a task 
force of fire department engine companies that went to Florida. We 
were assigned in northeast Florida and placed under a unified com- 
mand under the direction of the Florida Division of Forestry. 

Thanks to the efforts of the National Wildfire Coordinating Cen- 
ter, NWCG, the State and Federal firefighting agencies all train 
using the same standards and basically on the same equipment, so 
this allows our resources to use and be familiar with each other 
when we meet somewhere across this Nation. 

The third part of our effort is the State Foresters working closely 
with USDA Forest Service on several programs which keep this 
front line of defense active and well prepared: the State Fire As- 
sistance Program and the Volunteer Fire Assistance Program. Both 
are managed by the USDA Forest Service Fire and Aviation. 

And third, the Federal Excess Personal Property Program, which 
you have heard mentioned previously and in which we cooperate 
with the U.S. Forest Service. 

I think the Excess Property Program is the most innovative of 
the three. Through a cooperative agreement with the Forest Serv- 
ice, provided by the Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act, State For- 
esters are able to screen property, primarily former military equip- 
ment, at the excess level and not the surplus level. This equipment, 
which ranges from aircraft to trucks to mobile command centers to 
clipboards, is reconditioned either by the State or by the local fire 
departments and put directly in service protecting homes and prop- 
erty from wildfire. 

Last year, in Virginia, we were able to get $116,000 worth of ex- 
cess property, which we turned over to local fire departments. 

Two points of the Excess Property Program are worth bearing in 
mind. By using the program, we are greatly extending the life of 
vehicles and other equipment which the taxpayers have already 
paid for. States and localities add value to this equipment, and 
there is a tremendous pride in keeping their equipment in service. 
There is a — on the report that I mentioned, on page 15, there is 
a picture and an example of one of those trucks that was used by 
a small community in Virginia. 

The last point I would like to make. Madam Chairman, is that 
we will never rid this Nation of wildfire. We can, however, take 
prudent steps through programs that we have mentioned to cut 
costs and save lives and property. We can manage our lands to re- 
duce fire dangers. However, as the events have shown in Florida, 
sometimes many factors will come together which will nullify the 
positive impact of prescribed burning and proper forest manage- 
ment. 

The growth of the wildland-urban interface, which in and of itself 
causes numerous complicating factors, has turned what would have 
been a straightforward firefighting task into a tremendous exercise 
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of emergency management. And until Mother Nature changes the 
weather pattern, the only thing that stood between the citizens of 
Florida and the wildfire was our national firefighting force. And 
situations like Florida push those forces to the limit. 

We appreciate your support and we look forward to working with 
you and the rest of the Committee to see that these programs are 
supported. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Garner may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Garner. Your testimony was 
very interesting, and I very much appreciate your comments about 
the imminent concerns that we have over the wildland-urban inter- 
face. 

We do have some legislation pending before this Congress, that 
has made its way through this Committee, that would help take 
care of that, and so I would like to work with you personally on 
that particular legislation. It was suggested by the Forest Service, 
and it deals with a new form of management, an overall land- 
scaping management, rather than a contract-by-contract manage- 
ment. 

So I think it is very forward looking, and I look forward to hear- 
ing your thoughts about it. 

Mr. Garner. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I do want to say that your comments about 
the book put out by AF&PA are good. I noticed in here that there 
was a comment delivered by Department of Interior Secretary 
Bruce Babbitt in Boise, Idaho, where he stated, “By using all of the 
tools that we have — carefully thinning excess young trees, igniting 
prescribed fires, managing land for fire, controlling invasive and 
exotic weed species — we must take steps to reduce the fuels.” 

And Jack Ward Thomas in a hearing in Boise, Idaho, on August 
29, 1994 made this statement and I think he really wraps it up. 
Fires are “too hot, destructive, dangerous and too ecologically, eco- 
nomically, aesthetically, and socially damaging to be tolerable. We 
cannot, in my opinion, simply step back and wait for nature to take 
its course.” 

I think that is very interesting, plus the comparative pictures 
that are in this book. It is very instructive. Thank you very much. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Schaffer for his comments. 

Mr. Schaefer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I have a number 
of questions. 

You mentioned the importance of interstate agreements in fire- 
fighting. How often do you send crews out of State? 

Mr. Garner. Normally, we have at least one crew going some- 
where out of State once a year. We, a week after Florida, sent a 
task force to Texas. 

Mr. Schaffer. Is Virginia typical of other States in this regard, 
do you think? 

Mr. Garner. Yes, I think so. We are all available to help each 
other. 

Mr. Schaffer. Where do you typically send your crews? 

Mr. Garner. In the past, most have been going to the Western 
States, but 2 years ago we sent a large contingency to Texas with 
equipment when Texas had their problem in 1996. 
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Mr. Schaffer. Is the training adequate so that firefighters 
trained in the Southeast, for example, are well prepared to fight 
forest fires of different types, say, in the Northwest or Southern 
California? 

Mr. Garner. I don’t think training is ever totally adequate. We 
do the best we can. We try to prepare them to fight fires safely and 
know what is going on, but I don’t believe that we are ever ade- 
quately trained to where I sleep all night when it is dry. 

Mr. Schaffer. You asked the Committee to help ensure that 
programs for wildland supplier programs are adequately supported. 
How are out-of-State programs funded? 

Mr. Garner. If it is through one of the compacts; the receiving 
State reimburses the sending State for expenses. 

Mr. Schaffer. Does a State agency have to pay all of its crew 
expenses when crews are sent out of State? Or if your State re- 
ceives help, do you have to cover all of their costs? 

Mr. Garner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schaffer. Do the State-Federal assistance programs you 
mentioned help cover these costs? 

Mr. Garner. They help. 

Mr. Schaffer. Are they adequately funded? 

Mr. Garner. No, sir. 

Mr. Schaffer. Can you give us some sense of scale? 

Mr. Garner. It is relative. Florida, I doubt that they have even 
totaled up the bill yet, and that is on a scale of 10, and to other 
States it might be on a scale of 1. 

Every case and every summer and every spring is going to be dif- 
ferent, and I don’t have a good answer except that when it happens 
to us in Virginia, I doubt that I have enough in my budget to han- 
dle it. 

Mr. Schaffer. Are within-State operations adequately funded? 

Mr. Garner. Probably not. 

Mr. Schaffer. Do the agencies have sufficient personnel? 

Mr. Garner. Probably not. 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me continue on some other questions that I 
have been waiting to ask you. 

You mentioned the challenges of the wild and urban interface 
and how serious an issue that is. Can you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Garner. In my opinion, it is probably the most serious thing 
that has faced us in the wildfire arena in my 40 years of work, be- 
cause when you place homes and property and lives in the forest, 
you immediately shift tactics of how you approach the fire. Instead 
of trying to drop back to what would be a safe fire line, you go im- 
mediately to protect homes and people and their property, and that 
puts you in harm’s way in a different manner. Therefore, the train- 
ing that I had in the agency, growing up in the agency, is no longer 
valid; and the technology — ^we have to grasp the technology. 

Mr. Schaffer. Does any one agency bear the responsibility for 
the wildland-urban interface initial response? 

Mr. Garner. Generally, it is the State forestry agencies in the 
States that are predominantly private land. But that is a coopera- 
tive effort with the local fire department. It can’t be done by one 
single group. 
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Mr. Schaffer. The Federal policy is consistent with what you 
just described. Do you think that is an appropriate policy and one 
that ought to be maintained? 

Mr. Garner. I believe so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Schaffer. Are local agencies and fire departments ade- 
quately prepared for that challenge? 

Mr. Garner. No, sir. 

Mr. ScHAEEER. And should there be some Federal response in ad- 
dressing that level of preparedness that you just described, or is 
this one that ought to be left to the States? 

Mr. Garner. I think we need some help. We need help and ex- 
pertise and new technology and funding when the individual State 
needs it. 

Mr. SCHAFEER. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

Mr. Garner, Mr. Schaffer’s questions are ones that — as you have 
ascertained by now, are ones that the chairman is concentrating 
on, and while I still have you on the witness stand, I wonder if I 
might ask you to work with your other State Foresters in coopera- 
tion with this Committee to make sure that the Congress can pass 
legislation which will focus on that critical urban-wildland inter- 
face problem that we have. 

Will you work with me and other members of this Committee 
and our staff? 

Mr. Garner. Yes, ma’am. We are at your disposal. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you share with me the belief that time is 
not on our side; that it is something that we need to deal with 
probably in a manner which will bring us results by next year? 

Mr. Garner. Yes, ma’am. Please do. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. It is very interesting that in my State of Idaho 
right now our former United States Secretary of Interior, Cecil 
Andrus, former Idaho Governor, is on television right now in paid 
spots by the Bureau of Land Management urging people to be very, 
very careful in making sure that fires are not set carelessly be- 
cause we have such a high, heavy fuel load because of the cheat 
grass that can be grazed in the springtime, but after July it turns 
very brown and brittle and heavy and creates such hot fires that 
even 2 years ago we lost lives fighting just grass fires. 

So as you can imagine, that is a concern that I share even with 
the former Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Andrus. So I look forward 
to working with you very closely on this issue. 

Mr. Garner. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Garner, thank you for coming today. 

I want to take a slightly different direction with my questioning, 
and first of all tell you that our State Forester Earl Peterson was 
here testifying before this Committee, and I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank you personally on behalf of the people from the 
State of Florida for what you did. 

You remarked in your previous remarks that you had sent as 
many firefighters as you could turn loose into Florida, and much 
of our destroyed property was on private and commercial 
timberlands. And the 126 homes that were destroyed, I am sure 
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that we would have more destroyed if it wasn’t for the efforts of 
the folks from around the country, including those from Virginia 
that came, and I just want to promise you if the shoe is ever on 
the other foot, that we will do our part in seeing that we share our 
resources, too. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Garner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boyd. I wanted to take a direction here which is a little bit 
different. I am sure that Virginia is like most other States in that 
publicly held forest lands come under — I mean, there is a great 
deal of pressure to change the silvicultural practices and har- 
vesting practices which have been traditional, once they come into 
public ownership. 

What management tools or silviculture practices are you using in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia to keep your forest healthy and to 
keep fire suppression down? 

Mr. Garner. Are you referring to forest management practices? 

Mr. Boyd. Exactly. 

Mr. Garner. We are heavily promoting thinning, particularly as 
it relates to area around the interface. By reducing the number of 
stems, you have reduced the opportunity of fire to travel from tree- 
top to treetop. We have an active program going on now with devel- 
opers that we try to thin. 

The prescribed burning program, we need to promote that and to 
enhance it and encourage it more. The national forests in Virginia 
started last year; they really have gone big guns on this. 

Mr. Boyd. I am referring mostly to timber — to forest land that 
is in your jurisdiction. State forests, and what you do in your State 
forest. 

Mr. Garner. Thinning. Mostly thinning because part of our 
State forest is in the hardwood — on the hardwood sites, and there- 
fore, we have to be very judicious how we prescribe burning hard- 
woods. 

In many of our pine stands, we have started an active program 
of thinning and burning the understory. We are not quite as flat 
nor as pine-oriented as your State, Mr. Boyd, so therefore we deal 
mostly with smaller acreages, even in our State forest. But we are 
actively trying to get a prescribed burning program up and running 
in our State forest. 

Mr. Boyd. So you have an active thinning program which is a 
very important management tool in terms of keeping your forest 
lands healthy? 

Mr. Garner. Absolutely. 

Mr. Boyd. Mr. Garner, we heard testimony here last week from 
one of our witnesses that — and she tried to make the case that 
thinning, particularly thinning and even prescribed burning was 
not a practice that would assist in management of the possibility 
of fire. In other words, it didn’t necessarily cause a situation that 
you would have less fires. 

Would you care to comment on that from your perspective as a 
lifelong forester? You are certainly not in the position that you are 
in without having some scientific expertise in terms of forest man- 
agement. 
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Mr. Garner. If I understand your question, it was, will thinning 
and active management connected with prescribed burning reduce 
fire? 

Mr. Boyd. That is it. 

Mr. Garner. It will reduce the impact of the fire and severity of 
fire, and it gives you a fighting chance of stopping the fire when 
it is unwanted. I can’t imagine why it wouldn’t work. 

Mr. Boyd. OK. That was sort of my reaction, too. I wanted to 
make sure that I got the expert’s reaction. 

One of the things that we recognized with the fires in Florida, 
in those areas where we had not prescribe-burned, and these were 
on private lands or State lands, we did not prescribe-burn because 
of public pressure around highways and around developments — and 
you are nodding and smiling. You are familiar with that kind of a 
situation? 

We immediately recognized when we got into this terrible 
drought situation and the fires broke out, that the worst fires were 
in those areas where we had not prescribe-burned. Actually, since 
they were in the areas that were highly populated, that is where 
we lost our homes. 

What are you doing in Virginia to deal with that kind of situa- 
tion and that public pressure that comes from not to prescribe- 
burn? 

Mr. Garner. Not much more than your State Forester, unfortu- 
nately, because of the public reaction to the smoke, the fear of fire, 
the lack of understanding of prescribed burning is out there, and 
I think the biggest thing we can do is have support from members 
from your Committee — you certainly have more visibility than a 
State Forester — to say that it is OK, and it is a necessary thing for 
the forest health, and it is a necessary thing for the protection of 
their own property, and that we as professionals can and do know 
how to manage the smoke. 

Mr. Boyd. Well, I hope that we will do some followup and bring 
some data, some statistics from our own experience that will be 
helpful to States all around the country. 

I have one more question. Madam Chairman, if you will indulge 
me. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Please proceed. 

Mr. Boyd. Do you have a national forest in Virginia? 

Mr. Garner. One. 

Mr. Boyd. Do you think giving increased flexibility to the local 
or State Forester who is in charge of that national forest is helpful 
in terms of managing or reacting to these kinds of situations like 
we had in Florida? 

Mr. Garner. Of course, that is an administrative decision over 
another agency, but I am one who believes in pushing decision- 
making right down to the lowest possible level because that is 
where you solve problems. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you very much, Mr. Garner. One thing that we 
learned from the fires in Florida on our national lands was, once 
the fire started and the local, on-the-ground forester had no author- 
ity to make decisions on how to deal with that, once it went up to 
the chain and came back, 24 to 48 hours had passed. We had fires 
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that were burning upwards of 4- and 5,000 acres a day, once they 
started, so that was the point that I wanted to make. 

You’ve answered it very succinctly, I think, in terms of lowest — 
push the decisionmaking down as low as you can is the proper way 
to respond? 

Mr. Garner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Boyd. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Peterson from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Peterson. Welcome, Mr. Garner. I am from Pennsylvania to 
the north of you; and I am sure that you have worked with Jim 
Grace, our forester from Pennsylvania. 

I come from the finest hardwood forests in America, northern tier 
Pennsylvania, where oak and cherry doesn’t get any better than 
that, and I don’t find many people willing to argue with me about 
that. 

What do you think about the Forest Service recently stepped-up 
burn program of the hardwood forests, especially where they are 
trying to favor oak and hickory stands? 

Mr. Garner. I think it is a great thing. 

Mr. Peterson. You think it is working well? 

Mr. Garner. They are just getting started in our State, but I 
think it is needed. And if we want to maintain the CC composition 
and the diversity of the complex, I think it had to be. 

Mr. Peterson. When I was growing up, I was one — ^where I come 
from, they are not really mountains, but they are hills. I was one 
hill away from a stream where there was a railroad track, and 
every year there was a prescribed burn where the steam run loco- 
motives would spew out sparks, and if you had a dry spring, we 
had smoke all spring for a week or two until those fires would be 
put out; and it is one of the finest oak forests in the region from 
that. 

How do you work with volunteer fire companies? I come from the 
most rural part of Pennsylvania, most rural district east of the 
Mississippi, and volunteer fire departments are a vital part of 
fighting fires. Do you have some plan of working with your volun- 
teers? 

Mr. Garner. Yes, sir. As I noted in my remarks, in our opinion, 
and I think this is true of all of the State Foresters in the South, 
the local volunteer fire departments are a front line of defense. 
They are the first out. They keep the acreage small. They are out 
there day and night, and we couldn’t — I would be afraid to go back 
to Virginia without them. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you somehow help them with State resources 
in funding? 

Mr. Garner. The biggest help that we give them is trucks, 
houses, equipment. That has got to be one of the most beneficial 
programs in the relationship between Federal Government and the 
State government. We have a small grant program that is adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Forest Service through the States. It is small one, 
but you can take a rural company and give them a few dollars, and 
you have seen what they can do. 

Mr. Peterson. I am going to be meeting in a few weeks — and 
the Allegheny National Forest, which is 550,000 acres, is in my dis- 
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trict, and 20 fire departments are asking to meet with me, that are 
part of the forest and who fight fires there. And they have never 
been able to use the resources from the timber cuts; the 25 percent 
that goes back, that is not allowable use. 

Would you support language changed to the Federal level that 
part of that money could go back to those fire departments to help 
them? 

Mr. Garner. I will come back to the way that I answered Mr. 
Boyd’s question: Push the decision to the lowest level, and let the 
localities decide. At least give them the opportunity to have the 
flexibility. 

Mr. Peterson. It would be an allowable use for the local depart- 
ment if they wanted to buy equipment or provide training, because 
volunteer firefighters are a breed of their own. They give their 
lives. It is almost a religion with them. 

If you teach them — fighting structure fires is altogether different 
than fighting forest fires, and I wonder if we concentrate enough 
on teaching them how to fight forest fires or giving them the tools? 

Mr. Garner. We don’t. 

Mr. Peterson. See, they are a resource not on the payroll 52 
weeks a year. A little money buys you an awful lot with volunteer 
fire departments. Would you recommend that we in Washington 
look at making sure that where the fires are in the districts, that 
the volunteers are a more integral part and receive the training 
and equipment that they need? 

Mr. Garner. Yes, sir. Part of the Forest Service budget has a 
line for the volunteer fire assistance program which I think needs 
your support. 

Mr. Peterson. You would suggest expanding that? 

Mr. Garner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Peterson. OK. How do you determine what funds and staff- 
ing levels you need for a given year? 

Mr. Garner. Hmm, I guess a lot of it is determined by our fire 
history and the acres that in Virginia I am responsible to protect. 
But the new factor has been, now, how many homes are in those 
acres that were not there years ago. 

And so you look at history and you know your resources. You 
know the availability of other outside fire resources. It is an art, 
not a science, as to how you determine how well prepared are we. 
Then take what we have and focus on training and focus on outside 
resources, outside of government, the forest industry, volunteer fire 
departments, schools and universities. Any warm body you can 
find, and then train and equip them. 

One of the biggest concerns that I have is giving them personal 
protection equipment. We all need to address that. 

Mr. Peterson. We have 50 senators in Pennsylvania and 250 
house members, and we had about six people that gave a damn 
what was in the forest service budget, that even looked at it, that 
wouldn’t scream — that would scream if there were cuts or kept fiat- 
funded for a decade. 

Do you find that in your State? 

Urban America loves the forest. They love to travel and hike in 
the forests, but they don’t want to spend any money making sure 
that they are whole? 
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Mr. Garner. I think that there are only a few in the legislature 
who look at and understand and appreciate the forestry package in 
any budget. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Garner, I want to conclude with just a 
couple of questions and followup with the line of questioning that 
Mr. Boyd began. And I would also yield to him after I finish these 
two questions for any additions that he may wish to make. 

As a State Forester in Virginia, take a situation that I have been 
informed about that occurred in Florida, and I ask you, as a State 
Forester, to speak not just for Virginia but for the association or 
for other State Foresters who have been highly trained in terms of 
not only firefighting but State forestry and silvicultural science. 

Mr. Garner, I have been informed that in Florida there were two 
fires that occurred almost simultaneously. Both occurred opposite 
of each other on a — across from one another on a road. On one side 
of the road there was an area that had more access and it could 
be accessed by multiple agencies, and so they lost a total of 18 
acres in this area. 

On the other side of the road, it was a wilderness area and fire 
could only be fought by the Federal Forest Service, so we had a 
turf question here. And while on one side of the road they lost 18 
acres, on the other side of the road in a wilderness area where 
tourists like to come and view the wilderness, we allowed a situa- 
tion to develop where the result was that 20,000 acres burned. 

So we look at the difference between 18 acres in an area that 
was more easily accessible and probably by more than one agency. 
On the other side, it wasn’t accessible and only one agency can 
handle it. 

My question is this. Given that scenario — and that is tragic; I 
think anyone would have to admit that is tragic — and even though 
Florida’s vegetation recovers more quickly than the east slope of 
the Cascades and on into the Rockies, because we are drier out 
there, nevertheless, it still takes its toll for several years. The land- 
scape will never look the same. 

And so, given that scenario, wouldn’t it be better if there could, 
ahead of time, be developed a cooperative agreement so that those 
agencies, whether it is the State or local agencies, are able to ac- 
cess any fire within the borders of the State to try to suppress it 
and contain it before it develops into such a huge fire that it is very 
destructive? 

Is that an area that we in the Congress should be looking at, 
more agency cooperation between the State and the Federal Forest 
Service, so that if — as a State Forester who has command and con- 
trol of fire suppression over your own State lands, if you could also 
be given the ability to, under some sort of contract, be able to con- 
tain fires on Federal land? Would you look favorably at that, or 
what would your thinking be, Mr. Garner? 

Mr. Garner. I would look favorably at that as one State For- 
ester, and I suspect that many of my colleagues would also. 

The wildernesses east of the Mississippi are a lot different than 
the wilderness in your area because they are smaller, they are 
more fragmented; and there is a tremendous — normally, a tremen- 
dous population around those smaller wildernesses. And so, there- 
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fore, whether it be insect, disease, fire, whatever, the impact of 
eastern wilderness spills over into the private arena, and that can 
be threatening, as we have seen with both fire, insect, and disease. 

The lack of flexibility, the lack of the agencies to be able to deal 
with whatever is going on in that particular wilderness is really 
hamstringing all of us who are interested in natural resources, and 
I use that in its broadest context — forest health, for whatever en- 
dangered species. 

It could be in the case that you outline simply because the fire 
could not be contained, we may have lost an endangered species 
that that land had been set aside to protect. And so policy issues 
sometimes need to rest with the man on the ground, or the woman 
on the ground, with the expert. 

And what fits West Coast doesn’t fit East Coast in all cases when 
we are dealing with natural resources, and I think there is a real 
danger there. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I do want to yield to Mr. Boyd, but I do want 
to say, in every case, whether it is the East Coast or the West 
Coast, the destruction of endangered species habitat is very sad 
when we are not able to contain fire or prepare ahead of time by 
removing unnecessary fuel load that — to see it destroy not only the 
habitat but the species itself 

Another thing that you touched on, and I do want to elaborate, 
is the fact that in Elorida and in the Eastern States your wilder- 
ness designations are more fragmented and they do abut up to 
multiple-use and sometimes urban interfaces. And so, you know, in 
order to protect private property and human lives, as well as pro- 
tect endangered species and their habitat, I do think that we need 
to be a little more forward looking in terms of looking ahead to pre- 
vent these very, very hot fires. And I do want to say that pre- 
scribed burnings under the proper conditions are very important, 
and — ^but I believe it has to be the proper conditions. 

Mr. Garner. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. With that, I will yield for a couple more min- 
utes to Mr. Boyd, if he has any final questions. 

Mr. Boyd. I think you have asked the pertinent question. 
Madam Chairman, but let me just say to Mr. Garner and also to 
the next panel, because I think we would want to ask them some 
questions about this particular issue so they may prepare; the sce- 
nario that you just described. Madam Chairman, happened in the 
Apalachicola National Eorest in Elorida, which is in the Second 
Congressional District, and we believe that the fires which were 
both started adjacent to a highway running through the national 
forest were started by an arsonist, and the fire actually on the non- 
wilderness side we put out after it burned 15 acres. 

The fire on the wilderness side, according to the numbers that 
I have in front of me, which are from the State of Elorida, burned 
24,600 acres. 

Again, we believe that since they were both started on the high- 
way simultaneously, in the same area, that it was arson. We don’t 
have solid proof of that, but I want to thank you, Mr. Garner, for 
your fine presentation. 

Mr. Garner. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Garner, I just have one final question that 
I need to ask you while you are here. 

How do you, as a professional manager, manage the smoke when 
you prescribe-burn on your State lands? 

Mr. Garner. Let me kind of qualify that first. 

In Virginia, we have very few acres of State lands; 77 percent of 
the forest land in Virginia is owned by private individuals such as 
yourself. So we do a lot of burning for the private landowner, but 
smoke management is all formulated on weather conditions as well 
as the fuels of the floor, depending on the objective that you want 
to accomplish. 

An understory burn for reduction of habitat, you don’t need the 
intensity of fire as you do after a logging job to clean up the slash. 
You have to know your mixing height and your whole spectrum of 
atmospheric changes that is going on. 

Is the smoke going to go up and dissipate, down and dissipate? 
Be careful that you don’t burn in the fall of the year because at 
night you get an inversion and you get a lot of smoke on the road, 
which is dangerous. 

We start with the weatherman, who predicts as best he can what 
the weather conditions are going to be; and knowing what that 
smoke will do under that given set of weather conditions is critical 
in managing not only the smoke, but the fire as well. 

So we just don’t go out and light a match and turn around and 
pick up a cup of coffee and watch it burn. It is a scientific process. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Peterson? 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Garner, if groups like the Sierra Club and 
Heartwood win the argument that they are making of zero cut on 
public land, what will happen to our public forests? 

Mr. Garner. I think that they will sit there and be used by a 
few for their own benefit, and that a lot of stewardship of natural 
resources will go to waste. 

I think that as a second part of that, our products that we de- 
mand from the forest have got to come from somewhere and we, 
as a nation with the scientific and professional know-how and the 
climate to have productive forests, do we say that we lock up ours 
and then do we go to some undeveloped Third World country that 
can ill afford an ecological disaster because they don’t have the re- 
sources? Is that right, that we lock up a resource that we know 
how to manage and know how to care for, and push that which — 
we are not going to change our need for forest products, I don’t 
think, in this country. 

As long as the demand is there, the wood has got to come from 
somewhere, and I think this Nation has the scientific and profes- 
sional ability to nurture all of our natural resources without put- 
ting an ecological disaster on some other nation. 

Mr. Peterson. Coming from the East, I thank you, and we deal 
with more hardwoods than we do softwoods, but that varies up and 
down the coast of this country. But it is a product that we can be 
producing. Many of the outdoor sports deal with land where some 
timber has been marketed or some thinning has been done. In our 
area, we had the tornadoes in 1985 which took down mile-wide 
paths of mature oak and cherry trees, just twisted them apart and 
laid them on the ground. The thick forests that have grown there 
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and the wildlife species that we didn’t see before, because it is the 
kind of habitat that they need, it is interesting to watch that grow; 
and that is 20, 30 feet high a decade later, and the creatures that 
now use that as their home, it has been interesting to watch. 

All of that happens, but the point that I want to make is that 
we have a very strong argument made in this country by groups 
that want zero cut on public land, and I thank you for your testi- 
mony on that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Garner, for your instructive 
and informative testimony. 

Mr. Garner. Thank you for having me. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I thank you for this information, and it is a 
permanent part of our record. And I do want you to know that our 
record will remain open for 10 working days. Should you wish to 
add anything to your testimony, my staff would be happy to work 
with you on that. 

With that, again I want to thank you for your valuable time here 
and I will now call the third panel. 

Mr. Garner. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. As they are taking the witness table, I want 
to say that our third panel will be comprised of Wally Josephson, 
Wildland Fire Specialist, Office of Managing Risk and Public Safe- 
ty, U.S. Department of the Interior; Janice McDougle, Associate 
Deputy Chief for State and Private Forestry, Forest Service; and 
Ms. McDougle is accompanied by Denny Truesdale, Assistant Di- 
rector of Fire Management for Operations, Forest Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

You have all been here many times before, and so I will admin- 
ister the oath. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. We open our testimony with Mr. Josephson. 

STATEMENT OF WALLY JOSEPHSON, WILDLAND FIRE SPE- 
CIALIST, OFFICE OF MANAGING RISK AND PUBLIC SAFETY, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Mr. Josephson. Madam Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to 
discuss the Department of Interior’s planning and budgeting proc- 
ess of the wildland management program. The Bureau of Land 
Management, the National Park Service, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs and are four land man- 
agement agencies within the Department of Interior with fire man- 
agement programs. These agencies work in close cooperation on 
budgeting, planning and implementation activities related to fire 
management. 

The Department’s Wildland Fire Management Program is guided 
by the principles and policies of the Federal Wildland Fire Manage- 
ment Policy and Program Review, adopted by the Secretaries of Ag- 
riculture and Interior in December 1995. The program ensures the 
capability to provide a safe and cost-effective fire management or- 
ganization. Fires are suppressed at minimum cost, considering fire- 
fighter and public safety and benefit and values to be protected 
consistent with resource objectives. 
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Funds for the Department’s Wildland Fire Management Program 
are appropriated to the Bureau of Land Management and are made 
available by allocation to the National Park Service, Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Department’s 
Wildland Fire Management Program is composed of two activi- 
ties — wildland fire preparedness and wildland fire operations. 

Fire preparedness involves the readiness and capability of the 
Department to suppress fire in a safe and cost-effective program. 
Staffing levels, training, fire planning, equipment, maintenance fa- 
cilities, prevention activities and the interagency coordination all 
fall within the category of fire preparedness. The fire management 
plan is the guide for budgeting and managing wildland fire pre- 
paredness activity. The primary analysis tool of the fire plan is an 
economic marginal cost analysis, combined with a threshold anal- 
ysis which is used to determine the most efficient level, which we 
call MEL. MEL represents the funding necessary to provide the 
most cost-efficient and technically effective fire management pro- 
gram that meets land management objectives while minimizing the 
total cost of both suppression and resource damage associated with 
wildland fire. 

The fire operations portion of the program funds the development 
and implementation of the emergency suppression, emergency re- 
habilitation, hazardous fuel reduction operations, and fire severity 
programs. Emergency suppression includes all management actions 
taken to suppress wildland fires in a safe and cost-effective man- 
ner. Emergency rehabilitation is carried out to prevent any further 
land degradation and resource damage to lands impacted by un- 
planned wildland fire or suppression activities. 

Rehabilitation funds are also used to reduce any residual public 
health and safety risk that may result from wildland fires. Haz- 
ardous fuel reduction operations use fire and mechanical treat- 
ments as management tools to reduce fuel loadings and restore fire 
to its natural role in the ecosystem. 

Commercial activities, such as timber harvest and small wood 
product sales, are used whenever commodity production can be 
used in an environmentally sound manner to achieve the same ob- 
jectives. 

Wildland fires occur unexpectedly and create an emergency in 
which firefighters must respond rapidly to minimize risk and dam- 
age. Despite public expectations, when the combination of excessive 
fuel buildup, steep topography, extreme weather conditions, mul- 
tiple ignitions and extreme fire behavior occur, it is impossible to 
immediately suppress all fires. Eirefighter and public safety must 
best be met with the adequate preparation and interagency coordi- 
nation of supplies and services and safe, but aggressive implemen- 
tation of fire control tactics provide for our ability to suppress fires. 

To meet these needs, the BLM, in cooperation with other DOT 
bureaus, the Eorest Service and the National Weather Service, 
maintains and operates the National Interagency Eire Center at 
Boise, Idaho. The NIEC provides logistical support through its co- 
ordination center for the coordinated movement of suppression re- 
sources when local capabilities are exceeded. Response to requests 
are based upon the concepts of closest forces and total mobility 
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which seek to dispatch the closest available qualified resource re- 
gardless of agency affiliation. 

We were asked by the Committee to identify both jobs well done 
and lessons learned as a result of the wildfires in Florida. While 
review of the past actions may lead to improvements, Florida fires 
did not indicate a major need to revamp our procedures. The De- 
partment of Interior and the coordination center, for the most part, 
served primarily as a support function. Most of the Florida fires, 
including most high profile and highly publicized fires were under 
the control of the State. 

Madam Chairman, I would like to thank the Congress for the di- 
rection and support that you have provided us in the Department 
of Interior. This concludes my statement. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That you, Mr. Josephson. Very interesting. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Josephson may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And now the Chair recognizes Janice 
McDougle. 

STATEMENT OF JANICE McDOUGLE, ACCOMPANIED BY DENNY 

TRUESDALE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FIRE MANAGEMENT 

FOR OPERATIONS, FOREST SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE 

Ms. McDougle. Thank you. Madam Chairman and members of 
the Committee. I am Janice McDougle, Associate Deputy Chief for 
State and Private Forestry, with responsibility for fire and avia- 
tion, forest health and cooperative forestry programs. I am accom- 
panied today by Denny Truesdale, who is our Assistant Director for 
Fire and Aviation Management for Operations. 

I would like. Madam Chairman, to submit my formal testimony 
for the record and briefly summarize my remarks. 

The wildfire suppression program in the United States is in part- 
nership with a broad array of Federal agencies. State, tribal and 
local government and private companies. Its first priority is in pro- 
tecting human life. When a fire occurs, we respond immediately. 
We implement attack strategies. We identify additional resources 
needed, and we expand the organization, as needed, to protect peo- 
ple and property. 

Several factors influence an effective and safe fire suppression 
program, including the expansive wildland urban interface, haz- 
ardous fuel conditions, the increasingly broad array of partners in- 
volved in suppression, and the increased role for the Forest Service 
in providing international assistance. 

We have an outstanding track record. The Federal firefighting 
agencies have consistently suppressed 98 percent of all wildfires 
during initial attack; only 2 percent of all fires account for the 
greatest cost and the most acreage burned. The five Federal 
Wildland Fire Management Agencies: the Forest Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park Serv- 
ice and Bureau of Indian Affairs, are strengthening the common 
features of their respective wildland fire management planning 
processes. 

Initial attack analysis and planning are the backbone of our suc- 
cess. The National Fire Management Analysis System is a model 
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we use to identify the most efficient firefighting organization. De- 
veloped locally to determine what mix and distribution of initial at- 
tack resources will provide a cost-effective fire suppression pro- 
gram, the results of the local analysis are aggregated into the na- 
tional program. This assures the most responsive organization pos- 
sible. 

When initial attack fails and local resources are not capable of 
controlling one or more wildfires, we shift to extended attack and 
assign national resources such as incident management teams and 
interagency Hotshot crews, and large airtankers. 

In 1998, the Federal agencies are fully staffed for the fire season. 
We have adequate resources in every region for effective suppres- 
sion, assuming that this is, and will be, an average year. The Flor- 
ida effort affirmed the value of a prescribed fire program to create 
more fire tolerant ecosystems and better protect homes and im- 
provements. It also reinforced the value of our safety program. In 
Florida we even had to educate crews from other regions of the 
health and fire threats unique to Florida. 

The Forest Service’s fire suppression program is professional. It 
is responsive to the concerns and needs of partners, and it is based 
on the continuous study of historical fire occurrences and risk. We 
are very proud of this program, its value to the public and the fire- 
fighters who work endless days and get great satisfaction from the 
protection of people and resources. 

Madam Chairman, this concludes my remarks, and I would be 
happy to answer any questions. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you Ms. McDougle. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. McDougle may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And the Chair recognizes Mr. Schaffer, the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. SCHAFEER. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. McDougle, when it comes to the controlled burns, what kind 
of resources do you find that you need to devote to helping — assist- 
ing in managing these controlled burns? Is there any 

Ms. McDougle. You are talking about our fuels program? Is that 
what you are talking about? 

Mr. Schaffer. On those occasions when we increase — for exam- 
ple, we increased rather dramatically, to the extent of about 400 
percent, the amount of public lands that are slated for controlled 
burns. When we do that, I assume that there is some kind of pre- 
vention-suppression personnel that are needed to help contain and 
maintain and make sure that those burns are controlled. 

I guess my question is, how much in the way of personnel do we 
consume in managing controlled burns? 

Ms. McDougle. Acres are identified by our field personnel. We 
don’t do that out of the Washington office. 

We estimate that in fiscal year 1999 we will treat about 1.4 mil- 
lion acres out there nationally just within the Forest Service. But 
fuels treatment is an interagency priority, and other land manage- 
ment agencies will do that as well. By the year 2005, we estimate 
that we will be burning up to about 3 million acres a year — treat- 
ing 3 million acres a year, and that is probably as much as we can 
do with smoke considerations. 
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Mr. Schaffer. Let me ask you, in Colorado, for example, there 
are stakeholders who are constantly negotiating how many acres 
might be subject to active management. To your knowledge, have 
administrative appeals of forest plans or timber sales made action 
necessary to prevent dangerous fires? 

Ms. McDougle. I am not clear what you are asking. Can appeals 
apply to all of our ground disturbing activities? That is just part 
of the process. Beyond that, I am not sure. 

Mr. Schaffer. There are proposals to expand the acreage that 
would be under a managed category. As long as there are adminis- 
trative appeals pending, presumably there is not much in the way 
of management that takes place on those occasions. Is this as a re- 
sult of the policies of the departments that we are unable to go 
ahead and begin managing these lands for fire prevention in ways 
that might 

Ms. McDougle. I can’t speak to specific activities in Colorado, 
but my overall answer is no. 

Mr. Schaffer. The last part of your answer? 

Ms. McDougle. My overall answer is no. 

Mr. Schaffer. You don’t believe that there are any? 

Ms. McDougle. I really would prefer to speak to specifics, but 
I am not sure what you are talking about here. 

Mr. Schaffer. You are not sure about the impact of the adminis- 
trative appeals process on the ability to begin managing land? 

Ms. McDougle. We have been living with administrative ap- 
peals process for many years, so I am struggling here. 

Mr. Schaffer. Do you believe it has any delay at all on our abil- 
ity to engage active management plans that might be useful in sup- 
pressing or preventing wildfires? 

Ms. McDougle. The process itself is not new. Maybe the number 
of appeals you are getting out there may have changed, but the 
process, we have lived with. We factor it into our day-to-day activi- 
ties, and it is applied much broader than what you are talking 
about here. 

Mr. Schaffer. So you don’t believe that the length of time that 
these appeals take to be resolved has any impact? 

Ms. McDougle. It depends on how many you get. Some, you get 
few and some you get lots. It varies from decision to decision. 

Mr. Schaffer, i^at steps are we taking to better predict where 
forest fires are likely to occur? 

Ms. McDougle. There are about 40 million acres that are at 
high risk for fires, big fires. We will have those numbers refined 
later on this fall and have a clearer idea of where they are. We also 
already have a map, a national map, that lays out across owner- 
ship those areas that are at high risk for mortality from insect and 
disease; and once we are able to merge that information, it will 
help us tremendously in determining our priorities. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair recognizes Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. McDougle, I want to express my appreciation to the folks 
that work for you, all of the way down to the last firefighter. Cer- 
tainly we don’t have any quarrel with them. They do an out- 
standing job, and I know that is under your leadership and we are 
very 
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grateful. We are not always pleased with the policy sometimes, and 
that is primarily what I want to discuss today. 

I am not mean or bad or anything, I want you to know that, but 
I do have some very serious questions about the policy. 

First of all, I want to lay out the situation that we have in north 
Florida. One of the reasons that I ask Chairman Chenoweth, and 
she agreed to let me come sit because — we have three national for- 
ests in Florida, two of them are in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, the Apalachicola National Forest, southwest of Tallahassee, 
and the Osceola National Forest, which is between Tallahassee and 
Jacksonville and Gainesville. 

The Apalachicola National Forest is a very special place. You 
may or may not know that it contains — I forget the exact acreage — 
almost 600,000 acres. It was actually a piece of land that was clear- 
cut back in the early 1900’s, in those days when we did some silly 
things in terms of our natural resources. But through a sensible 
management program over the last 70 or 80 years, we have man- 
aged to rehabilitate that and bring it back to a vibrant, live forest 
that today houses the world’s largest red-cockaded woodpecker pop- 
ulation, and we are very proud of that. 

There have been — for your information, there has been a lot of 
controversy in north Florida about forest management practices 
there, primarily — ^well, basically how we manage it and how we 
have cut the timber. As you may know, there has been a restriction 
of timber cutting in the last few years; it has almost come down 
to nothing. Even though the fact that the plan we have been on for 
the last 70 or 80 years had gotten us to a very good point to wild- 
life habitat and a natural setting that we are very proud of in the 
last 10 or 15 years, we suddenly want to change that. And it has 
created some real problems in some of the communities that I rep- 
resent, primarily with the local governments in terms of the tax 
revenue that they have been receiving. 

As you know, we put in place two programs to offset those abnor- 
mal tax issues for the local communities. One was the PILT, Pay- 
ment in Lieu of Taxes, Program, which still exists, and the other 
was a 25 percent program. But most of the people that you talk to 
about the 25 percent program, they will kind of laugh at you and 
say, the Federal Government really pulled one over on us; they 
said, we are going to give you 25 percent of everything that we cut, 
but then they reduced the cutting to practically nothing. And we 
have school systems — I have one school system which is in deep 
trouble because of the loss of those funds. I give you that as kind 
of a background to let you know where I am coming from. 

I have spent all of my professional life in agriculture. Part of that 
was forestry management. I managed for three specific purposes. 
One was for aesthetic value, economic production and wildlife habi- 
tat. I believe they are not incompatible. I believe they are compat- 
ible, and I have struggled understanding this great debate that we 
have going on between the extreme environmental community and 
the extreme economic community, if you understand what I mean. 

Ms. McDougle. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Boyd. Now, I get to the questions, and thank you. Madam 
Chairman, for indulging me on that. I wanted everybody to under- 
stand the lay of the land. 
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The situation that was described earlier about the two fires that 
started on the highway, what is your reaction to that? First, if you 
will, just give me your reaction and then let me ask some specific 
questions. 

Ms. McDougle. My understanding of that situation was that it 
was not — it was not described to me as a wilderness issue. It was 
described to me as swamp burning and the inability to get equip- 
ment, heavy equipment, into the area, and it was also a safety 
issue. And that is why the decision was made to let it go. 

Mr. Boyd. If it was described as a swamp issue, someone inac- 
curately described it. One side of the road was wilderness — and we 
can look at the maps afterwards — and the other side was not. Be- 
cause of the inability of the person on the ground to understand 
what authority they had or didn’t have, then we had a situation 
that burned about 24,000 acres. And actually at the end of that it 
was beginning to threaten some populated areas on the west side. 

So that really leads me to the issue about the authority that peo- 
ple have on the ground, and I have had this discussion with Ms. 
Marcia Kearney, who is your new national State Forest Supervisor, 
and I spent some time 2 weeks ago looking and observing the 
burned areas. 

One of the things that I would like to see come out of this is 
more flexibility for the people on the ground who need to make de- 
cisions quickly, because it has to come to your office. It takes 24 
to 48 hours. You have got something that is totally out of control 
by then. In 48 hours, those fires had burned 10,000 acres. 

Give me your reaction to more flexibility on the ground. 

Ms. McDougle. The things — and Denny can speak to the com- 
mand issue. When things come to us, we send them back. We don’t 
try to second-guess decisions out there. We can’t. And we entrust 
our incident commanders with responsibility and authority to do 
the right thing. 

And so, yes, people do come to us. We do get calls, but we send 
them to the field. 

Mr. Boyd. Madam Chairman, if you will indulge me for one more 
question, then I will quit for the time being. 

Under what circumstances are the wilderness rules — could we 
have gone in and stopped that fire with all resources that we had 
available when we first discovered it? Are there within the law pro- 
visions which allow us to waive rules? 

Ms. McDougle. For a big fire, sure. 

Mr. Boyd. Who would have to make that waiver? 

Ms. McDougle. I am not sure, but we believe that the regional 
foresters have the authority to make that call. 

Again, we don’t. 

Mr. Boyd. That is not what the regional foresters are telling me, 
and that is something that maybe we can work together on, to clar- 
ify that authority. 

Ms. McDougle. OK. 

Mr. Boyd. My point is that there ought to be clear rules about 
when we can use that waiver, and we ought to give that authority 
either to the local forester in charge of that forest or your State 
Forester who can be there in a matter of hours under any cir- 
cumstances. Maybe that is something that we can work together 
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on, because it definitely — in this case, we burned about 24,000 
acres that probably could have been prevented. 

Madam Chairman, I will defer any other questions until later on 
if we have more time. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right, Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Josephson, we heard from the Forest Service 
that they estimate that 40 million acres of their land are at risk 
for catastrophic fires. What would be the figure on the land that 
you manage? 

Mr. Josephson. I don’t have a figure at this time, but I can pro- 
vide one in the future. 

Mr. Peterson. That is not a figure that you have heard talked 
about? Is there is a process for developing one? 

Mr. Josephson. Yes, we are in the process of coming up with a 
figure. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you think that it is sizable, like the Forest 
Service? 

Mr. Josephson. I am sure that it is significant in acreage, yes. 

Mr. Peterson. Is there a plan being developed to shrink it? It 
seems like 40 million acres, one agency that is at risk for cata- 
strophic fire, that is a destructive fire. 

Mr. Josephson. Yes. We are trying to set in place a program to 
manage the fuels and reduce the fuel loading. 

Mr. Peterson. But as has been discussed here, there have been 
some policy shifts in the last few years that some feel make it real- 
ly impossible to manage the fuel load. You can’t remove fuel with- 
out cutting it or doing something with it. If we are moving toward 
a zero-cut policy, and there has certainly been a lot of evidence to- 
ward that, how do you manage the fuel load if, above you, decisions 
are being made that we are not going to cut trees? 

Mr. Josephson. I think you have to look at each situation and 
develop a plan to manage that particular piece of ground, and it 
has to be done at the local level. 

Mr. Peterson. But we have already found out that local people 
are not making those decisions, are not allowed to make those deci- 
sions. 

Mr. Josephson. At least for the Department of Interior, the local 
manager is the one who develops the fuel management program 
and the plans to modify the fuels on the ground. 

Mr. Peterson. And then he has to get approval from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. Josephson. No, it is generally the next level higher which 
signs off on the approval. 

Mr. Peterson. The regional? 

Mr. Josephson. Depending on the agency, whether it is regional 
or State level. 

Mr. Peterson. If I can switch to Ms. McDougle. 

I don’t mean to sound harsh, because it is not personal, but there 
are those who give your agency just A-pluses in fighting fires and 
moving fast and working hard and coordinating; but they give very 
bad grades on the efforts to minimize fires. 

Do you find policies that you have no control over prevent you 
from really doing that job? 
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Ms. McDougle. I am not sure that I understand what you are 
saying. What do you mean, efforts to minimize fires? 

Mr. Peterson. You admit you are 40 million acres at risk for 
catastrophic fires? 

Ms. McDougle. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. There are many who feel that the Forest Service 
is failing at carrying out the role to lower that number and to pre- 
vent these catastrophic fires by doing what is necessary. 

Ms. McDougle. I think that our acres targeted for reduction in 
our budgets reflect just the opposite, and Congress has been very 
supportive in supporting our budget increases to do that. And we 
are — yes, we are meeting the targets which we have identified. 

Mr. Peterson. That may be more current, but I am speaking of 
historic, in the last few years. Are you — you have had an increase 
in the last year or two? 

Ms. McDougle. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. So you are shifting policy and coming back to the 
burn policy? 

Ms. McDougle. I think we know more about fire ecology now, 
and that is not unique to the Forest Service. That is true of all 
land management agencies. We have capped fire out of the eco- 
system, and now we are paying for it. We thought that was the 
right thing to do at the time, and now we are learning differently. 
I don’t think that it is a matter of being irresponsible; it is how 
much science we know about fire ecology, and we know more now. 

Mr. Peterson. I agree, but there are those who believe that 
never in the history of these agencies has there been as much influ- 
ence from nonscientists who are in powerful policymaking deci- 
sions. Many feel that they have veered from science to political 
agendas, and that the Forest Service and the Department of Inte- 
rior have not been able to manage, that sound science has been 
moved away from; and we are finding that didn’t work. 

Ms. McDougle. That hasn’t been an issue in fire. 

Mr. Peterson. You don’t think policies from leaders of this coun- 
try have had an impact in preventing catastrophic fires? 

Ms. McDougle. The Forest Service is not out here by itself mak- 
ing these calls and establishing these priorities. 

I think the fire business among the agencies is probably one of 
the best models of how this should work, and it works very, very 
well. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I would agree with you once we have the 
fire. Many people do not agree with you in preventing those fires, 
and I will conclude with that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Ms. McDougle, I am going to continue on that 
line of questioning, because we do have some very specific concerns 
about how the U.S. Forest Service reacts in its decisionmaking 
processes with those who are on the ground, those who are at the 
site of the fire, and the decisions that are made. 

I do want to read the following questions, because they were 
questions that were submitted to me by Congresswoman Tillie 
Fowler, whose district also was impacted very heavily by the fires; 
and this goes to the line of questions that Mr. Peterson was in- 
volved in, and that is the Forest Service activities and decision- 
making on the ground when the fire is in process. 
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Ms. Fowler submitted the following question: 

During the Florida fires, a Super Scooper aircraft, a can 
Canadair CL-215 firefighting aircraft was sent down from North 
Carolina to help fight the fires. Unfortunately, this asset was not 
properly used during the Florida fires. Although it is able to suc- 
cessfully complete over nine drops of water each hour, it was only 
used efficiently for 1 day. It spent 3 days on the ground and at 
least 1 day flying on the same schedule as the slower tankers. 

Why was this firefighting aircraft used so inefficiently? And the 
fires began on Memorial Day weekend and the Super Scooper was 
not brought into those fires until a month later, when it only had 
to come from North Carolina. What was the reason for the delay 
in requesting this aircraft and bringing it down to Florida? 

Finally, although the company that makes this aircraft is based 
in Canada, it does have production facilities in the United States, 
and we should, as a matter of fact, be able to use any aircraft 
available to us that would be more responsive in terms of its capa- 
bilities in putting out large fires like the one that we have been re- 
ferring to in the wilderness areas. 

There seemed to be to Mrs. Fowler and to the people in Florida 
and the reports that the Congressmen there have gotten there 
seemed to be some resistance from the Forest Service to bring in 
these aircraft to fight the fires. 

What was the reason for the objections to the use of this aircraft? 

Ms. McDougle. Madam Chairman, I am going to let Denny 
Truesdale respond to that since he was down there. But I would 
like to say that I had several personal conversations with Ms. 
Fowler, not specific to the Super Scooper, but to the availability of 
helicopters, and I immediately called the incident commander and 
said, talk to this lady and he did. 

So we were responsive to her in a number of ways, but as to — 
and I know that the State Forester for Florida was the one who 
initially requested the Super Scooper. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Therein lay the problem. 

Mr. Truesdale, please proceed. 

Mr. Truesdale. Thank you. I tried to take notes as you went 
through the questions, but if I miss one, please refresh my mem- 
ory. 

The first question regarded the efficiency or, in the 
Congressperson’s words, the inefficiency when she asked the ques- 
tion. That was a very complex situation down there in Florida. I 
have talked to the State Forester, Earl Peterson, and I believe, ac- 
cording to his information, there was more firefighting aircraft in 
the State of Florida working at one time than has ever occurred in 
the history of firefighting within the State. Combine that with the 
smoky conditions, the weather conditions which make it very dif- 
ficult to fly, and the inefficiencies of all kinds of aircraft, whether 
they are the large retardant bombers used extensively in the West, 
the small, single-engine airtankers which are similar to crop dust- 
ers, those sorts of things that are used throughout the East very 
effectively; and so inefficiencies are bound to occur under those sit- 
uations because of the inability to fly. 

The aircraft itself had some difficulty getting pilots that were ap- 
proved by FAA to fly in the U.S., and I believe EEMA was able to 
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work with the FAA and get those pilots certified to work in Florida 
for that emergency. That took a few days in the delay. 

We believe that the mix of aircraft which was ordered by the in- 
cident commanders on the ground, both Federal, State and local 
firefighters, needed to match the local conditions there; and we had 
that full range of aircraft there, including the loan of the Super 
Scooper from North Carolina. We still had many other aircraft 
available in the West that, because of the congestion of the air 
space there, we were unable to move into Florida. And we feel that 
the Canadian aircraft is a good product that, in some cir- 
cumstances, has a very effective use in places in the United States; 
and it is used within the United States in such circumstances. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Truesdale. I am not sure that 
we got the answer that we were looking for with regards to how 
the question was framed. 

It seems only logical that if air congestion of a number of aircraft 
was the question, if you have one aircraft that can do 10 times the 
work of other smaller aircraft, that we would utilize that one air- 
craft, especially when we have a wilderness area, for instance, that 
is on fire, we can only fight it from the air, there are 24,000 acres 
that ultimately were lost. 

This appears to be the situation of maybe some turf battles. I 
hope that didn’t happen. But it gives every appearance of being. 

So for us, for the American people, Mr. Truesdale, I would love — 
I would not just love it, I would ask that you submit to this Com- 
mittee and to Mrs. Fowler and to the rest of the congressional dele- 
gation a complete report on how aircraft were deployed and uti- 
lized, who was in control, who were making the command decisions 
down there, and who was cooperating with whom in terms of how 
the Federal and the State foresters were cooperating with one an- 
other. 

It will be very instructive to us in the future because I hear the 
same complaints in Boise sometimes. Aircraft are brought in and 
they are embargoed right there in Boise, and they cannot be used 
by their owners for other purposes and they sit on the ground. So 
this would be a very good opportunity to bring more understanding 
as to the problem that Mrs. Fowler has pointed out, and it will en- 
able all of us to be able to avoid that problem in the future. 

Even though it is a Canadian aircraft, there should have been 
very little reason for it to be used only a minimal amount of time; 
and there should have been very little reason for it to have taken 
a month for it to be called from North Carolina. So naturally the 
Committee has questions about it, and so we do look forward to a 
more detailed report. 

Do you have any comments with regards to the detailed report 
that this chairman is asking for? 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Truesdale. No. 

First of all, we will be happy to respond to your request. We are 
in the process with the State agencies, the other agencies who re- 
sponded, in looking at the entire mobilization down there, the proc- 
ess that brought the people from throughout the United States, as 
well as some of the individual fires; and we will add that into our 
list of items that we need to review and report back to you. 
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I probably was not very clear in some of my earlier statements 
here, and let me add just one more comment. 

Even though the CL-215 is an aircraft, an airplane, it is most 
comparable in firefighting use with the large helicopters, the Sikor- 
skys, the Sky Cranes, what we call Type 1 or heavy-lift helicopters; 
they drop at approximately the same speed. Although helicopters 
can actually hover, they usually maintain some forward speed. 
They fly slowly and have quick turnaround times. They can use the 
same water sources that the Super Scoopers use. They are more 
maneuverable than aircraft because they can be directed more pre- 
cisely because of their ability to fly so slowly. 

My comparison with the need for the incident commanders to 
make a decision on the type of aircraft was a tradeoff for a similar 
category in dropping ability between the Type 1 aircraft and the 
Canadian aircraft. The Type 1 helicopters we have, I don’t know 
what the numbers are, but 20, 30, 40 are on contract throughout 
the United States. There were numerous Type 1 helicopters in the 
State of Florida dropping both for the Forest Service on Federal 
fires, for the State on State-protected fires; and I think they were 
also used cooperatively with the counties. So our comparison would 
be more with the Type 1 helicopter than with the 2,000-, 3,000-gal- 
lon water retardant aircraft. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Truesdale. I look forward to 
receiving that report within 30 days. 

Mr. Truesdale. We will get you a report within 30 days. The 
completeness and the specificity that you asked for, I am not sure 
that all of the reviews will be completed by that time, but within 
30 days we will let you know the status of the information that we 
have. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Within 30 days I would like to see in the re- 
port the evidence that you have worked with the State forester in 
trying to find out where the breakdown was or what is perceived 
as a breakdown. 

So I would like to see in that report within 30 days the fact that 
you have coordinated with the State and what your report is. 

I will also be working through Mr. Boyd to receive a like report 
from the State forester. 

Would you be willing to assist the Committee in that, Mr. Boyd? 

Mr. Boyd. Absolutely, Madam Chairman. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. 

I have a couple more questions. It has been mentioned in the 
newspaper, Mrs. Fowler also wanted us to mention this, that per- 
haps the command structure for fighting the fires was in a state 
of confusion throughout some of the time that the fires were burn- 
ing, and the communication between coordinating agencies was not 
all that it should be during an emergency situation. This was her 
last comment, and I do — would expect that in the report you will 
be able to respond to these concerns and what we can do in the fu- 
ture to improve it. 

Now, going back to some of my questions, I have two questions 
for you. What role did we play this year in the fires in Mexico and 
last year in the fires in Indonesia, Ms. McDougle? 
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Ms. McDougle. Well, Denny Truesdale accompanied a group to 
Mexico, so I would like for him to speak to that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. 

Mr. Truesdale. I will go to Indonesia first. I did not go to Indo- 
nesia. The assistance to Indonesia was a combination of Depart- 
ment of Defense, U.S. military assets, aircraft, the C-130’s and 
MAFFS units — and I didn’t come prepared with the acronym, but 
it is Mobile Aviation Firefighting Systems or something. It is the 
systems that slide into the C-130 which drop retardant, which 
make cargo-carrying aircraft retardant aircraft, and we supplied a 
few technical experts and personnel to assist the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment in utilizing those aircraft, and we may have provided 
some other technical advice. 

But for practical purposes, that was the extent of the assistance 
to Indonesia. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. What about the fire in Mexico this year? 

Mr. Truesdale. The fire in Mexico this year was a little more 
extensive. The Mexican Government requested technical experts in 
the same issue we have just been talking about, the use of heli- 
copters and aviation resources to fight fires and assist with plan- 
ning, fire detection and mapping, that sort of thing. And then the 
use of the incident command system and the coordination process 
we use to manage fires. 

We sent approximately — and when I say “we,” it is the inter- 
agency wildfire community. This included State of Texas employ- 
ees, government of Mexico employees. Department of Interior em- 
ployees, not just the Forest Service. We sent approximately 100 
people to Mexico over about a 6-week period to assist them. 

The fires in Mexico, while related to the fires in Florida because 
of the commonality of the weather — extreme drought and the fact 
that fires had not occurred in Florida for 50 years — this was the 
worst, as Mr. Boyd stated. The same is true with Mexico except in 
the states of Chiapas and Oaxaca, and some of the areas down 
there, fires had never occurred to that extent in the history of the 
people down there. There is a wide range of reasons for that, which 
I am not an expert on, but because of the remoteness of the area — 
unlike Florida, Chiapas and Oaxaca are extremely mountainous 
and remote — and the use of helicopters was needed to get people 
to the fires and the use of the infrared mapping aircraft was nec- 
essary to assist the Mexican and the Guatemalan Governments in 
locating where the fires were. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Did we deploy personnel like our Hotshots 
down there? 

Mr. Truesdale. No. All of the firefighters, the people like the 
Hotshot crews that go out and fight the fire were Mexicans. They 
did not request any assistance, just the technical assistance and 
those activities already described. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Truesdale, I will address this question to 
you or Ms. McDougle, whoever wishes to answer it. 

Our Hotshot crews are the pride of the Forest Service, and as 
you know. Hotshot crews were deployed out of Boise into Florida 
even. 

And as you know, the Boise Hotshot crew, which is in my mind 
the premier of the premiers, was put on hold, and I have a lot of 
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my Hotshots in Boise counting needles on trees and doing land- 
scape gridding, and I am not one bit happy about it; I am a very 
unhappy camper about that. 

I do want assurance from you, Ms. McDougle, that our Boise 
Hotshot Crew will be up and operating full speed again in a very 
short period of time. I would like to know how soon we are going 
to get them up and operating and get those very highly skilled and 
highly trained men back doing what they have been trained to do 
instead of counting needles and laying out landscape grids. 

Ms. McDougle. We believe that they will be back next year. We 
don’t think that we can do it any sooner than that, and as I under- 
stand, the investigations are still ongoing. So we have to let that 
play out, and then we can regroup. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You know, let me just say for the record that 
this is very frustrating for me. There was an incident that could 
have been a criminal violation that happened between a couple of 
people, but that is absolutely no excuse for doing away with one of 
the best Hotshot crews in the Nation. The program should go on 
while investigating with regards to the conduct of two people who 
probably, or may have, conducted themselves inappropriately, that 
investigation should go on uninterrupted; and I have given the For- 
est Service several months’ time and have urged the Congress to 
stay out of this, but I am growing increasingly impatient if I con- 
tinue to hear that because of an ongoing investigation, because of 
the violation that two people were involved in, that that is not suf- 
ficient reason to give me — not to give me dates specific and times 
as to the degree that we are going to see this very, very important 
Hotshot crew reinstituted. 

I am, as you can tell, growing increasingly impatient. I want to 
know dates. I want to know when those people are going to be back 
to work doing what they have been trained for. When will you have 
that answer for me? 

Last time I asked for direct answers, I said, “Close of business 
by tomorrow or I am going to have subpoenas ready.” I am not pre- 
pared to do that yet, but I am getting awful close, because Boise 
has had a tremendous amount of fire. We have an area there 
where 600,000 acres have burned, and the fires on the Boise foot- 
hills threaten our homes every other year. 

Ms. McDougle. Well, Madam Chairman, I believe that we have 
been responsive to your capability in Idaho. We have supplemented 
what you have there. No, it isn’t the Hotshot crew, but in terms 
of the equipment and the people that we have deployed to your 
State for this season, I thought that you were satisfied with what 
we have done today. 

Now 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I have been satisfied to date, but I do want 
to open it up again to find out when it is that we will have these 
people back on duty. 

Ms. McDougle. I understand. And I am not convinced that it is 
two people. I don’t know how this is going to turn out. I don’t know 
who, if anybody, is going to be indicted. I know that it is out of our 
hands; it is in the Justice Department. 

We have no control over it, so I am not comfortable at this point 
in time in moving ahead with that until I have some assurances 
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that I am doing the right thing with the right people; and that is 
all that I am saying. I understand your desire, and I believe that 
we can be responsive to it in a way that you desire. But I am just 
not comfortable right now, because I don’t know how this is going 
to play out. I have no idea. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I just want us together as a Congress and as 
an agency to always keep the goal in mind, and I think we would 
have to agree on the fact that government’s ultimate responsibility 
is to make sure that necessary services are fulfilled and — necessary 
services being fighting fire; and when we see skilled people who are 
not under indictment being laid off to count needles on trees, that 
does not make me very sanguine at all. 

Ms. McDougle. I understand. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So the program has to go on. Ms. McDougle, 
I know you share that with me, the fact that that necessary pro- 
gram is gone. 

So I look forward to staying in touch with you and your staff on 
that as we proceed. 

Ms. McDougle. I would be happy to. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. 

Ms. McDougle. You are welcome. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I would like to ask the gentleman from Colo- 
rado if he has any other questions. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I want to shift gears 
for just a minute. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The gentleman from Florida. Please proceed. 

Mr. Boyd. Ms. McDougle, do you agree with the press accounts 
that forest roads greatly assisted in the suppression of fires in Flor- 
ida? 

Ms. McDougle. I am sorry? 

Mr. Boyd. Do you agree with the press accounts that forest roads 
greatly assisted with the fighting of the fires that we had in Flor- 
ida? 

Ms. McDougle. I don’t know that. I have not seen those press 
accounts, but we do — ^we are aware that that access to fires is very 
important, yes. 

Mr. Boyd. Mr. Truesdale is shaking his head, yes. I guess that 
means that you agree with those press accounts. 

Mr. Truesdale. Yes. Again, I am not familiar with the specific 
ones, but roads are a very effective barrier many times in fighting 
fires. 

Mr. Boyd. Having seen the — partially seen the fires in the Osce- 
ola National Forest, I can assure you that they were the key in us 
preventing the spread of that into private lands and into populated 
areas. 

Ms. McDougle, I have had discussions with Mr. Peterson, who is 
our State Forester with your people, Ms. Kearney, who is your 
State Forester in the national forests of Florida, the people who 
came in from other States, the local firefighters, and I think overall 
that most everybody agrees that the coordinated effort that was 
made in Florida was good, and I want to lay that out, that we feel 
that way. 

I think any time that you do, that you experience — have a new 
experience, and in Florida that was something new for us. We 
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haven’t had a spread of wildfires of that magnitude in Florida since 
I can remember in my lifetime, so we are breaking new ground 
down there. Any time you break new ground, obviously you make 
some mistakes, and obviously you want to evaluate what happened 
and how you can do it better next time. 

I have had this discussion with Mr. Peterson. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Peterson came before this Committee last week and, overall, 
he gave high marks to the coordinated efforts that were done in 
Florida; and a lot of that was done through your office and the 
folks that work for you. 

However, he did say that he felt that better coordination could 
be done in the area of equipment ordering and placement and that 
kind of thing, and that there was an ongoing evaluation with your 
folks. Also, long-range planning in order to more effectively pre-po- 
sition people and equipment, particularly when we got into the sit- 
uation where the fire started breaking out. 

And I have had these discussions with Ms. Kearney, and it is 
something I think that you all have learned and I am sure that is 
going to be a part of your evaluation process and your report. So 
I won’t ask any questions about that. I think that you all, I am 
sure that you all will have that evaluation process done, and you 
will get a report to us, and it will be a very positive thing for all 
of us. 

Rehab efforts, I want to talk about rehab efforts, rehabilitation. 
Mr. Peterson stated before this Committee that rehabilitation ef- 
forts on State lands had begun even prior to the time that all of 
the fires were out. Salvage timber sales, for example, were already 
being prepared and he was about to let bids on salvage timber 
sales. 

What is the status of rehab efforts on our national lands? 

Ms. McDougle. We sent a team down — yesterday, in fact — to 
take a look; we sent our technical experts on that, to take a look 
at it. I think Osceola is probably the only one where there could 
be some salvage opportunities, but we don’t know that yet. We will 
be meeting with our forest employees and Marcia Kearney, who is 
the Forest Supervisor for the national forest of Florida, as well as 
Mr. Peterson, to come up with some assessment of salvage opportu- 
nities. 

Mr. Boyd. Well, I think that is a pretty good analysis of an up- 
date, because I talked to Mr. Lawrence, who is an Osceola National 
Forest forester, probably 10 days ago — this is after all the fires 
were out — and he explained to me at that time that August 3rd 
would be the date that the assessment team came in. That was 
yesterday. You said they went in, and it would take them at least 
a week to 10 days to do that work, and then we had a NEPA proc- 
ess to go through. 

I can tell you, Ms. McDougle, that in Florida when all of that is 
done, said and done, 60 days from now, there won’t be any need 
for any salvage rehabilitation effort because the timber will be of 
no value, because that is the way it is in the Southeast; with our 
high humidity, we get the blue stain. And, you know, we haven’t 
started this process. 

The fires have been out for a month now. We are today beginning 
our assessment. We are going to do that assessment for 10 days. 
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and then we are going to go through a 45-day NEPA process, and 
then we might as well not have done all that. 

So my question to you is, is there something to be learned from 
this? Can we work together to change this process somehow or an- 
other, so that the rehabilitation effort will mean something to us? 

Ms. McDougle. Oh, I don’t know if the process needs changing 
or if we need to better engage those who have regulatory authority 
over some of these things, like we did for the Texas blow-down ef- 
fort and others. There was some real partnership that occurred 
with, for example, CEQ and the Eorest Service in that effort; and 
that was a forest health issue, and it worked. 

So I think you just need, the folks you need to get involved, in- 
volved as soon as possible, and work something out that is mean- 
ingful. We do have red-cockaded woodpecker habitat down there 
that has been destroyed. There is a need to move urgently if that 
is at all possible, but I understand that the market has bottomed 
out down there. 

Mr. Boyd. Well, the market on the pulpwood side has bottomed 
out and probably not much there, but on the sawn timber side — 
and of course the pulpwood can stand for a long period of time, but 
on the sawn timber side, that is where our timing is of the essence; 
and the markets are still holding up pretty good because we can 
move that pretty far away at a reasonable cost. 

So my question to you is, who is it — and you suggested that we 
work with the appropriate people. Tell me who the appropriate peo- 
ple are. 

Ms. McDougle. Eirst, we need to wait for the assessment to be 
completed to see what they really need. I don’t know that yet. 

Mr. Boyd. When will the assessment be completed? 

Ms. McDougle. They are working on it now. I don’t know. I can 
get back to you with that. 

Mr. Boyd. OK. Mr. Lawrence told me it would take a week. Is 
that 

Ms. McDougle. I won’t second-judge that. I don’t know. It just 
depends on how much they are looking at. 

Mr. Boyd. So then, next week sometime we could get back to- 
gether and figure out who we need to go to to expedite? 

Ms. McDougle. We can give you some sense of how long it is 
going to take to finish that this week, so we can do that. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you very much. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Schaffer. 

Mr. SCHAFEER. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

I want to followup on that quickly, because in addition to the 60 
days of assessment and evaluation that goes on, as this administra- 
tive appeals process that I mentioned in our last round of ques- 
tioning, because that is the next stage that tends to tie up salvage 
operations for timber sales and so on, and the appeals process, the 
duration has nothing to do with how many appeals there may be. 

It is a consistent process in every single case. When this timber 
is dead or is dying, the time for analysis, decisions and the appeals, 
and sometimes the litigation that you pile on top of that, can be 
so long that you lose any value in the timber. 
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Let me ask, do you agree with that? Previously you said you 
didn’t agree or didn’t believe that the administrative appeals proc- 
ess had any impact on the ability to treat damaged acreage, and 
so you have heard an immediate example in Florida. 

And again. Congressman Boyd’s example didn’t really con- 
template the appeals process where some environmental group, I 
guarantee, is going to come and submit — because somebody, I am 
sure, thinks that cinder-coated pieces of wood out in the middle of 
a dead forest is somehow useful and needs to stay as it is. But once 
that occurs, you are talking about I don’t know how many months, 
but a long, long time. 

I want to ask you one more time. Do you believe that there is 
some need to review or evaluate the appeals process at the admin- 
istrative level? 

Ms. McDougle. I don’t think you should look at the appeals 
process in and of itself, alone, as a stand 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me just stop you there, because we agree on 
that point. I am talking about the total duration of time an imme- 
diate evaluation, which can take up to 60 days including NEPA 
process, and then an appeals process established that exists beyond 
that. 

So let’s not look at it in and of itself, let’s look at it in its totality. 

Ms. McDougle. The Secretary of Agriculture already has a com- 
mittee of scientists taking a look at recommendations to totally 
overhaul our planning process. I presume that that is one of the 
things that they are looking at as well, although I have not seen 
the result of their work. 

They are slated to be done in a couple of months, I believe, but 
I am not absolutely sure on that. I think early fall they will have 
completed their work, and I would suggest that we give that proc- 
ess an opportunity to play out to see if they have done something 
for us. 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me move on to some other questions. 

One is, I would like to get a sense for where we are headed with 
budget requests, with budget outlays, and what is the value of a 
dollar we spend in your agency on suppression and preparedness 
for the public. 

Let us talk in terms of trends. Where do you see the conditions 
across the country? Are we — it is my sense that we are seeing more 
volatile lands, more conducive to wildfires. Do you agree with that 
assessment? 

Ms. McDougle. I just testified that we believe we have about 40 
million acres that are at high risk of catastrophic fire. 

Mr. Schaffer. Is that more than the previous year, more than 
previous years, if you can take a look at where we have headed 
over a longer period of time? 

Ms. McDougle. We are in the process now of refining that num- 
ber. It could be more, it could be less. I don’t know yet. 

Mr. Schaffer. Have we done these kinds of analyses 5 years 
ago, 3 years ago? 

Ms. McDougle. Not as well as we are doing them now. 

Mr. Schaffer. So do we have any sense whether there are more 
or less volatile wildlands that are susceptible to wildfires today 
than, let’s just say, last year? 
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Ms. McDougle. We have a better sense of where they are. 

Mr. Schaffer. Well, what is that sense? 

Ms. McDougle. Intermountain West. 

Mr. Schaffer. No, I mean what is the sense of which direction 
we are headed? Are our national forests becoming more volatile, 
susceptible to wildfires, or less? 

Ms. McDougle. Well, I would say, probably more, because fuels 
are continuing to buildup. 

Mr. Schaffer. Has there ever been any effort to try to quantify 
the value of the 40 million acres? For example, I know how many 
acres that is, but in terms of the value of those acres to the Amer- 
ican people, not just in resource value, but also in the cost of put- 
ting out wildfires in those areas, has there ever been any kind of 
analysis if we spend a dollar up front how much are we going to 
save potentially in the coming year? 

Mr. Truesdale. If I may, sir, part of the analysis that we use 
in our budget, that Mr. Josephson talked about also for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, uses a model that gives us a benefit cost of 
protecting the national forests. And the benefit is that if we are at 
the most efficient level organization, if we put a dollar — if we spend 
a dollar on protection, the presuppression organization, we are sav- 
ing a dollar in suppression costs in resource damages. And that 
model has been used for 10, 15 years in order to determine an effi- 
cient level of budgeting for our presuppression organizations. 

So we do the benefit cost from that sort of side of it. 

Mr. Schaffer. In terms of various agencies, different Federal 
agencies. State agencies, and private lands, do we have any kind 
of an analysis of where our fire — our wildfire problems are worse 
and where they seem to be more easily contained or controlled, or 
maybe prevented altogether? 

Mr. Truesdale. A combination of things. With the 40 million 
acres that Janice just described that are at risk, the individual fire 
histories, most areas, including States and some local organiza- 
tions, have fire history maps that they have used to determine 
lightning patterns, for example, or patterns that become obvious 
when you look at them, but where the roads go through the forests, 
where people have access where fires may start, where people live, 
where the wildlife interface is. 

Mr. Schaffer. How about on an agency-by-agency basis? And 
the reason I ask — I will stop, because I have expired my allotted 
time here. 

This Subcommittee did a field hearing in Idaho and Oregon, and 
one of the things that made a big impression on me was that I 
didn’t realize that forest fires sometimes stop along a straight line 
and the only difference between where the fire burned intensely 
and where it stopped was that the Forest Service owned the land 
that burned to the ground and private interests owned the ground 
that is still green. 

And what it suggests to me is that — right along the property line 
is where the fire stops, and what it suggests to me is that your job 
changes from property owner to property owner across the country. 
So this 40 million acres, can you tell me whether the majority of 
these acres are Federal lands and whether they are managed by 
the Forest Service or BLM or some other Federal agency, or by 
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State-held lands, or whether it is possibly owned by private lands? 
My sense, without having done the research, is that the greatest 
risk of wildfires is on Federal lands, federally managed lands, and 
I guess I want to get a sense of whether I am close to the mark 
or whether we know that at all. 

Ms. McDougle. That 40 million acres is Forest Service lands 
only. 

Mr. Schaffer. So this is all forest that you have estimated here? 

Ms. McDougle. Yes. 

Mr. Schaffer. OK. Step away from the 40 million then, and in 
terms of where our greatest risks of wildfires are across the coun- 
try, do we know what category of ownership those lands fall into? 

Mr. Truesdale. Well, if you look at the State of Florida, for ex- 
ample, the risk that occurred over the past 2 or 3 months, if you 
use acreage, 12.5 percent was national forest system’s land and the 
rest was private or perhaps some other Federal lands down there. 
But the majority in Florida impacted State and private landowners 
instead of national forest systems. 

In the West, probably just in some parts of your State, for exam- 
ple, where the majority of a particular area is Federal land, then 
the risk would be higher on the Federal. But in Florida, the risk 
was highest on the State lands. 

Ms. McDougle. And to add to that, the State of Florida has one 
of the most aggressive fuels treatment programs in the country. 
Florida burns about 2 million acres a year. To give you some sense 
of Forest Service, for instance, we burn about 1.2 million acres a 
year, nationwide. Florida burns about 2 and still, they have this 
problem. Had they not had this aggressive fuels effort ongoing to 
the State, it could have been a lot worse than it was. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Truesdale, would you share with the Com- 
mittee the value of our volunteers and how we can help them? 

Mr. Truesdale. I agree with the State forester from Virginia 
that they are an extremely valuable part of the fire protection 
throughout the United States. We — from a Federal agency stand- 
point, we rely on them also as partners in fighting fires on national 
forest system lands. 

The Department of the Interior — I know Wally will say the same 
thing — uses volunteer and State organizations, and we have found 
that they have been very effective as the initial attack on many, 
many wildland fires throughout the wild-urban interface, even on 
Federal lands. 

Mr. Peterson. What do we currently do to help them be pre- 
pared and equipped, because — well, next week, in the next 2 weeks 
at some point in time, as soon as I get a clear date, I am going to 
be meeting with 20 volunteer fire departments that protect the 
INF, and they are looking for help. 

What should I tell them? 

Mr. Truesdale. The two programs that were outlined in the 
GAO report that provide assistance, one, primarily to the State for- 
ester to assist in developing the training, communications equip- 
ment, those sorts of things for the organizations and the Rural Vol- 
unteer Fire Program, a program that specifically funds small rural 
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volunteer fire departments; the Federal Excess Personal Property 
Program where those groups are able, through the State forester — 
and I apologize, I don’t know your State forester, but he runs a 
very good program, I am sure — to manage that program that 
brings those Federal assets down to those volunteer areas. 

I think those are some of the best programs that we have at our 
disposal to assist those folks not only in training and education to 
help them make that transition from a structural fire department 
to a wildland, but also to get the equipment, which is different. 

I believe Ms. Brown in her statement said, one of the biggest 
problems they had in Florida, or maybe not the biggest, but one of 
the problems they experienced in Florida were the structural fire- 
fighters that, in many cases that you are speaking of, did not have 
the lightweight, no-mix fire protection clothing that they should 
have had for fighting wildland fires, and making that transition 
not just simply to use their structural protection equipment, but 
have specialized training. That is a very big help to those areas. 

Mr. Peterson. So State foresters administer those programs? 

Mr. Truesdale. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. Back to the issue of prevention, the Forest Serv- 
ice uses an example — I don’t have the numbers from the other 
agency, but you used to cut about 12 billion board-feet a year, and 
you have about — plus salvage, which was — 2 to 3 billion board-feet 
is what I have been told. Currently, you are cutting about 3 billion 
board-feet a year, which includes salvage. And people tell me that 
we really don’t cut much green timber anymore, salvage dominates 
the program. 

I guess the question I want to ask, with that direction we are 
heading in, do you really have the ability to thin out forests that 
are overcrowded and impacted by insects and disease and drought? 

Ms. McDougle. We are currently working on an effort to do just 
that, to deal with that issue, as well as the fuels issue. The prob- 
lem is, we have done all of the easy stuff and what is left in there 
is the small-diameter wood that we don’t have good markets for. 

Our Madison, Wisconsin, lab is working and has done a lot of 
work, for instance, in Southeast Alaska with the communities to 
develop — ^help them develop markets for the small-diameter wood. 
And we are putting together for our — as we work on our fiscal year 
2000 budget, a real initiative we believe, not only to deal with the 
forest health issue, but to create jobs in these communities. 

Mr. Peterson. But still, my question was a little different than 
that. 

I asked you, with your cut being about 3 billion board-feet a year 
in your average salvage — that is, after the fact; that is, after timber 
has died for some reason, or dying, has historically been there — 
does that allow you — the amount of timber you are cutting per 
year, does that allow you to thin forests that need thinning? 

Ms. McDougle. In addition to that, sure, if we get the budgets 
to do so. 

Mr. Peterson. But you don’t — if, you are not getting them pres- 
ently? 

Ms. McDougle. Well, I don’t know that. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, how about last year? 
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Ms. McDougle. Well, last year we did not have this initiative, 
and we have been involving the administration in the development 
of it, and so we think that there will be support this time. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Josephson, would you like to speak to BLM 
land and the Interior Department? 

Mr. Josephson. I would have to defer to the BLM. If you would 
ask that question, we will be glad to get back to you with an an- 
swer. 

Mr. Peterson. Would you get that information for me? 

Mr. Josephson. Be glad to. 

Mr. Peterson. I have no further questions. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. In followup to Mr. Peterson’s line of ques- 
tioning, actually in the Congress we have increases for Forest Serv- 
ice funding every year, so I urge those of you who have to take the 
hard questions here in this Committee to look to your administra- 
tive heads to make sure that the money we allocate is properly 
spent on those very necessary programs. 

It is not always easy to be here in front of the Committee when 
the buck stops with you, but I appreciate your candid answers, and 
I look forward to receiving your reports. 

I do want to say, Mr. Josephson, I am not going to let you off 
the hook. I do have some questions for you. Your expertise is in 
fuels management and fire; isn’t it? 

Mr. Josephson. Wildland fires, that’s right. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Wildland fires. I do want to say, in Idaho, 
right where we have the National Interagency Fire Command Cen- 
ter that deploys information, as well as personnel and equipment, 
all over the United States and sometimes, when it is required, be- 
yond our borders, we have a situation that is developing that I 
mentioned earlier that has required our former Secretary of the In- 
terior, Cecil Andrus, former Governor Cecil Andrus, to take to the 
airwaves with BLM public service spots admonishing people that 
because we have 400 percent fuel load in the cheat grass to be very 
careful about making sure that there is no human-caused fire. 
Well, that is good, but that is only a small part of the problem. 

No. 1, we do have a 400 percent fuel load in that cheat grass that 
not only occupies the landscape south and east and west of Boise, 
but also north where fires that start can move very quickly into 
private land, and as we have seen in the past, move onto public 
Federal Forest Service land. 

So when I was back there this weekend, we had the oddity of 
having rainstorms in August in Boise, which is normally very arid 
and dry. But when we have dry rainstorms or thunderstorms move 
through our areas, we take an awful lot of lightning strikes, and 
that is when so many of our fires are started in that cheat grass 
area. 

Now, cheat grass, as you know, contains a certain chemical com- 
position and a certain oil that when it burns, once it dries out, it 
burns very, very hot, and winds begin to perpetuate their own 
weather system because of the fire, and so it becomes a massive 
fire. 

As you know, Mr. Josephson, when fire begins on Federal land, 
if it moves to State land or to private land, there is no liability on 
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the part of the Federal Government as to whether they have prop- 
erly tried to contain the fire early on in order to prevent it moving 
onto someone else’s land. But if fire starts on private land or State 
land, if it moves into the Federal land, then the Federal Govern- 
ment has been given the authority to hold those people liable who 
did not contain the fire properly when it was on their private land 
or State land. That seems to be a situation that is way, way out 
of balance. 

So with that in mind, Mr. Josephson, wouldn’t it be advisable for 
the Secretary to be given the authority to control those fuel loads 
while they are still controllable? For instance, in the interface be- 
tween urban and wildland areas, wouldn’t it be advisable for the 
Secretary of Interior to be given the authority by Congress to take 
care of those fuel loads, either by mowing or grazing or plowing 
fuel breaks, or whatever it is, around the areas so that fire would 
not move from the Federal land on to other lands, so fire will not 
move so quickly that we lose lives like we did a couple years ago? 
Would you agree that that is a proper authority to be given from 
this Congress to the Secretary? 

Mr. Josephson. I believe the authority is already at the local 
level, and they can do interface work with the local communities; 
and if that includes plowing around the communities or doing pre- 
scribed burns in local areas, that is an option they can do at this 
time. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Perhaps they can, but it has not been spelled 
out clearly enough in the law that they are willingly using it, and 
that is why we have seen the fires in that very area that contains 
the National Interagency Fire Command Center. I mean, it is just 
ironic that right there in Boise, Idaho, we have had tremendously 
destructive fires. And so — ^because it has not been spelled out per- 
fectly clearly that the Secretary has this authority to make those 
on-the-ground decisions, it has not been done; and so, therefore, we 
have lost property and we have lost lives with fires that began in 
those fiatlands where there was a high fuel load of cheat grass. 

And this, we are — we are naturally very concerned because of the 
400 percent increase in the growth of cheat grass; and it has not 
been contained when it could have been, in the springtime, either 
by mowing or grazing or whatever it might be that the Secretary 
determines would be the proper method to control the fuel load. 

So would you be willing to work with the Congress and a lot of 
people nationwide who are interested in making sure that that 
interface is protected? Would the BLM be willing to work with us 
on achieving that goal? 

Mr. Josephson. Yes, we would be willing to work with you to 
protect the local communities. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And to control the fuel load that does buildup, 
in large part because of weather, either drought conditions or heav- 
ier than normal water years when we have a heavier fuel load? 
Will you work with us to control those fuels? 

Mr. Josephson. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mr. Josephson. 

Before I close the hearing, I want to yield for another question 
from Mr. Boyd. 
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Mr. Boyd. Again, I thank the chairwoman for holding this hear- 
ing. I am glad that you have those questions for Mr. Josephson. I 
certainly didn’t want him to feel like he had been slighted by this 
panel. 

Ms. McDougle, I have one final question before we do close. Can 
you tell me that the United States Forest Service will seek alter- 
native authorities for the Florida fire like they did in Texas? 

Ms. McDougle. No, I can’t tell you that, because I don’t know 
what the need is yet. I have to wait until the field people identify 
them, and then we will take a look and see what is needed to do 
that. But I have not seen what they have identified yet; it has not 
been submitted. 

I assure you that I will get back with you later on this week and 
let you know when we can expect something. 

Mr. Boyd. OK. So that is the assessment team that is in there 
now doing that work, that went in yesterday, that Mr. Lawrence 
told me should take a week or so? 

Ms. McDougle. Yes. 

Mr. Boyd. OK. That is a reasonable answer, and if you would, 
if we could communicate later in the week as that assessment team 
does it work, that would be helpful, because I would like to work 
with you to do what is best for the health of that national forest. 

Ms. McDougle. Understood. 

Mr. Boyd. And that includes salvage efforts before those stems 
rot. And I would like to be able to help you do that. Thank you. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I want to thank the panelists very much for 
your valuable time. We have held you here for a long time. 

This has become an issue that is no longer just contained in the 
Pacific Northwest or the Southwest, but is now a nationwide prob- 
lem. So we probably come together more often and for longer, ex- 
tended periods of time than we had hoped for. 

But, again, thank you for your time. I look forward to the reports 
being submitted to us, and I do want to remind the witnesses that 
we will have additional questions for you that we will submit in 
writing, and the record will remain open for 10 working days 
should you wish to add anything to your testimony. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. With that, again I want to thank you, and the 
hearing is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of James W. Garner, State Forester, Commonwealth of Virginia, 

REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 

Good morning, I am Jim Garner, State Forester of Virginia, and I am here this 
morning representing the National Association of State Foresters. I served as Presi- 
dent of the Association in 1995, and have served both as a member and chairman 
of the Association’s Forest Fire Protection Committee. I appreciate the opportunity 
to discuss the role of the States in wildfire suppression and management, and to 
share our perspective on how the system works and how it could be improved. I 
have attached a copy for the record of a report, entitled Managing Forests, Man- 
aging Fire: A Report to the Congress on the Status of Wildfire Management in the 
United States. This report was a cooperative effort of the National Association of 
State Foresters and the American Forest and Paper Association. It lays out in lay- 
man’s terms the basic structure of interagency cooperation and highlights the roles 
of local fire departments in fire suppression, and I commend it to your attention. 

The Department of Forestry is the primary agency for wildland fire control in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. Like our colleagues in other State Forestry agencies, we 
work closely with local fire departments, other State agencies, and the Federal 
wildland fire agencies including the USDA Forest Service and agencies in the De- 
partment of the Interior. We also work through interstate agreements to share re- 
sources in times of critical need. In my view, these relationships are a model of 
intergovernmental cooperation. There a few key features worth noting. 

First, local fire departments are the first lines of defense against wildfire through- 
out the Nation. Volunteer departments are predominant in rural areas, and it is 
critical that they be well trained, staffed, and equipped to provide initial attack on 
wildfires. The southern region of the United States, as was demonstrated dramati- 
cally by the recent events in Florida, experiences more fire starts than any other 
region. An effective network of trained local departments, however, helps keep costs 
down by catching most fires when they are small. 

For instance, in Virginia we had 1,242 fire starts last year, but thanks to early 
and aggressive suppression, our average fire was only 4 acres. Without well- 
equipped and trained local departments, our average fire size, and the costs of sup- 
pression, would be much higher. Right now, in Texas, local fire departments are cop- 
ing with literally hundreds of starts each day, and they have in many cases avoided 
large, expensive “project” fires. 

There are over 26,000 rural volunteer fire departments in the United States. To 
convert these small departments into full time, paid firefighters would cost over $30 
billion. More importantly, as housing developments encroach into wildlands, the jobs 
of these firefighters become more dangerous, more complicated, and more expensive. 

The second positive feature of our cooperative program is that trained and well- 
equipped wildfire fighting crews from across the country can be dispatched wherever 
they are needed. This is due to careful coordination by regional coordination centers, 
interstate fire compacts, and, when necessary, through the National Interagency 
Fire Center (NIFC) in your home State of Idaho. During the recent fire situation 
in Florida, every State except two had firefighters, equipment, or overhead in Flor- 
ida. My Department sent four bulldozer units, 2 Hummers, and 42 people with sup- 
port vehicles to Florida. They were assigned to fires in Northeast Florida, and were 
placed under a unified command under the direction of the Florida Division of For- 
estry. Thanks to the efforts of the National Wildfire Coordinating Group (NWCG), 
States and Federal firefighting all train our crews using the same standards and 
similar equipment. This enables firefighting resources to be used throughout the 
country, and helps states with frequent wildfires by giving their crews on the 
ground, practical experience. 

When a fire year becomes extremely busy. State crews and equipment can make 
up a large portion of the resources that are dispatched nationally. In 1996, for ex- 
ample, every State dispatched at least some overhead personnel to fires out of State. 
It is also important to keep in mind that many, if not most, of the firefighters who 
make up State fire crews are also volunteer firefighters in the communities. 

Third, the State Foresters work closely with the USDA Forest Service on several 
programs that help keep our front lone of defense well equipped and trained. Three 
programs help us achieve this; the State Fire Assistance Program and the Volunteer 
Fire Assistance Program, both managed by the USDA Forest Service’s Fire and 
Aviation Management staff, and, third, the Federal Excess Personal Property Pro- 
gram (FEPP), which we cooperate with the Forest Service in implementing. 

The FEPP program is perhaps the most innovative of the three. Through a cooper- 
ative agreement with the Forest Service provided for by the Cooperative Forestry 
Assistance Act, State Foresters are able to screen property, primarily former mili- 
tary equipment, at the Excess level, rather than the surplus level. This equipment, 
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which ranges from aircraft to trucks, to mobile command posts to clipboards, is re- 
conditioned either by the State or by local fire departments and put directly into 
service protecting homes and property from wildfire. On average, about $140 million 
worth of FEPP is annually distributed to the State. For instance, in Virginia, we 
acquired $116,000 worth of equipment through the FEPP program last year. 

Two other points about FEPP are worth bearing in mind. By using this program, 
we are greatly extending the useful life of vehicles and other equipment that the 
taxpayers have already paid for. States and localities add value to FEPP and have 
tremendous pride in keeping the equipment in service. Second, by allowing State 
forestry agencies to screen at the Federal level and distribute the equipment in 
their States, it is put to more effective use than would be the case if the nation’s 
thousands of fire departments had to sift and screen through all of the items that 
are put on the excess list annually. 

The last point I’d like to make is that we will never rid this Nation of wildfire. 
We can, however take prudent steps through the programs I’ve discussed to reduce 
costs and protect lives and property. We can manage our lands to reduce fire dan- 
gers by thinning overstocked forests and carefully using prescribed fire. However, 
as events in Florida have shown, sometimes many factors will come together to cre- 
ate a dangerous and complicated wildfire situation. Unprecedented drought all but 
nullified the positive impacts of prescribed fire use and careful forest management. 
The growth of the wildland urban interface, which in and of itself is caused by nu- 
merous, complicated factors, turned what would have been straightforward fire 
fighting tasks into tremendously expensive exercises in emergency management. 
And until Mother Nature changes the weather pattern, the only thing standing be- 
tween the citizens of Florida and the fires was our national fire fighting forces. Situ- 
ations like Florida can push these forces to the limit. 

We appreciate your support for wildland fire management, and we look forward 
to working with you and the rest of the Committee to see that the programs that 
help with this effort are adequately supported. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 

The National Association of State Foresters (NASF) has been-awarded the fol- 
lowing Federal Grants and Cost Share Agreements: 

1. Federal Award Grant No. 98-G-037 was awarded on January 12, 1998 in the 
amount of $15,000 to NASF from the State and Private Forestry Deputy Area 
of the USDA Forest Service. 

2. Federal Award Grant No. 98-G-032 was awarded on December 8, 1997 in the 
amount of $251,000 to NASF from the State and Private Forestry Deputy Area 
of the USDA Forest Service. 

3. Federal Award Grant No. 98-G-039 was awarded on January 12, 1998 in the 
amount of $10,000 to NASF from the State and Private Forestry Deputy Area 
of the USDA Forest Service. 

4. Federal Award Grant No. 98-G-038 was awarded on January 12, 1998 in the 
amount of $10,000 to NASF from the State and Private Forestry Deputy Area 
of the USDA Forest Service. 

5. Federal Award Grant No. 95-G-201 was awarded on October 5, 1995 in the 
amount of $20,000 to NASF from the State and Private Forestry Deputy Area 
of the USDA Forest Service. 

6. Challenge Cost Share Agreement No. #08-98-S&PF-CCS-01 was awarded on 
July 15, 1998 to NASF from the Southern Region of the USDA Forest Service. 

Any further information concerning the above five Federal Award Grants may be 
directed to NASF at the above telephone number. 


Statement of Wallace Josephson, Wildland Fire Specialist, Department of 
Interior, Office of Managing Risk and Public Safety 

Madam Chairman and members of the Committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before you today to discuss the Department of the Interior’s planning and 
budgeting processes for the Wildland fire management program. The Bureau of 
Land Management, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
the National Park Service are the four land management agencies within the De- 
partment of Interior with fire management programs. These agencies work in close 
cooperation on budgeting, planning, and implementation activities related to fire 
management. 

The Department’s wildland fire management program is guided by the principles 
and policies of the Federal Wildland Fire Management Policy and Program Review, 
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adopted by the Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior in December, 1996. The 
program ensures the capability to provide safe, cost-effective fire management hy 
providing appropriate planning, staffing, training, and equipment. Fires are sup- 
pressed at minimum cost considering firefighter and public safety and benefits and 
values to be protected, consistent with resource objectives. The Wildland fire pro- 
gram also recognizes that fire is a critical natural process and must be integrated 
into resource-management plans and activities at a landscape scale, across agency 
boundaries, based on the best science and technology available. Whether discussing 
prescribed fire or emergency suppression of uncontrolled wildland fire, let me em- 
phasize that the protection of human life and public safety is the number one pri- 
ority in all aspects of the wildland fire management program. 

Funds for the Department’s Wildland Fire Management Program are appro- 
priated to the BLM and are made available by allocation to the Park Service, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and Bureau of Indian Affairs. A small portion is also allocated 
to the Office of the Secretary for program coordination activities. The Department’s 
Wildland Fire Management Program is composed of two activities, Wildland Fire 
Preparedness and Wildland Fire Operations, which I will summarize. 

Wildland Fire Preparedness 

Wildland fire preparedness involves the readiness and capability of the Depart- 
ment to provide safe, cost effective fire management programs. Staffing levels, train- 
ing, fire management planning, equipment availability, provision and maintenance 
of support facilities (such as air tanker bases and supply warehouses), prevention 
activities (such as public awareness and education), and interagency coordination all 
fall within the category of fire preparedness. 

The Fire Management Plan is the guide for budgeting and managing the wildland 
fire preparedness activity. The primary analysis tool in the Fire Plan is an economic 
marginal cost analysis combined with a threshold analysis which is used to deter- 
mine the Most Efficient Level (MEL). MEL represents the funding necessary to pro- 
vide the most cost-efficient and technically effective fire management program that 
meets land management objectives while minimizing the total cost of both suppres- 
sion and resource damage associated with uncontrolled wildland fire. In other 
words, given the workload of an average annual fire season, we determine the most 
efficient organization and estimate the cost of supporting that organization at the 
least total cost to the taxpayer. Eire planning and the calculations of MEL are up- 
dated annually to reflect such things as changes in resource objectives, values to fie 
protected, land acquisition, increasing human-caused fire occurrence associated with 
population growth, especially in the wildland/urban interface, continued hazardous 
fuels build-up, and the current year’s field conditions. Fire Plans are developed by 
local field offices and aggregated at the Washington office to identify national needs. 

Whenever efficiencies can be gained. Interior agencies enter into cooperative 
agreements with other Federal, state. Tribal, and local governments to exchange 
protection responsibilities and share scarce resources. Preparedness resources are 
established in advance of fire emergencies based on analysis of historic needs to en- 
sure our “readiness to respond.” 

Wildland Fire Operations 

The Wildland Fire Operations portion of the wildland fire management program 
funds the development and implementation of the emergency suppression, emer- 
gency rehabilitation, hazardous fuel reduction operations, and fire severity pro- 
grams. Emergency suppression includes all management actions taken to suppress 
wildland fires in a safe and cost effective manner. Emergency rehabilitation is car- 
ried out to prevent any further land degradation and resource damage to lands im- 
pacted by unplanned wildland fire or suppression activities. Emergency rehabilita- 
tion funds are also used to reduce any residual public health and safety risks that 
may result from uncontrolled wildland fires. Hazardous fuel reduction operations 
use fire and mechanical treatments as management tools to reduce fuel loadings 
and restore fire to its natural role in the ecosystem. Commercial activities, such as 
timber harvest or small wood product sales, are used whenever commodity produc- 
tion can be used in an environmentally sound manner to achieve the same objec- 
tives. 

The organizational structure developed during the fire planning process is based 
on the average annual workload because it is not cost efficient to develop a fire or- 
ganization for the most severe fire season that occurs in a decade. Therefore, when 
abnormal conditions do occur, suppression funds can be used upon request to in- 
crease local preparedness capabilities. Such extraordinary capabilities may include 
a temporary increase in firefighters or fire engines, propositioning of personnel and 
equipment in areas of abnormally high risk, or standby aircraft availafiility. 
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The overall goal of wildland fire operations is to protect natural resources for de- 
fined management objectives and to preserve their capability to contribute goods, 
services, and amenities to the Nation. For fiscal year 1999, DOFs budget request 
of just over $140 million dollars for wildland fire operations is based upon the last 
ten-year average for emergency suppression and rehabilitation, plus an addition for 
projected hazardous fuel reduction projects. 

Coordination and Dispatch of Suppression Forces 

Uncontrolled wildland fires occur unexpectedly and create an emergency in which 
firefighters must respond rapidly to minimize risk and damage. Despite public ex- 
pectations, when the combination of excessive fuel build-up, topography, extreme 
weather conditions, multiple ignitions, and extreme fire behavior occur, it is impos- 
sible to immediately suppress all fires. Firefighter and public safety, and the ability 
to contain the spread of fires, can best be met only with adequate preparation ahead 
of time, excellent interagency coordination of personnel, supplies and required serv- 
ices, and safe but aggressive implementation of fire control tactics. To meet these 
needs, the BLM, in cooperation with the other DOI Bureaus, the Forest Service, and 
the National Weather Service, maintains and operates the National Interagency 
Fire Center (NIFC) in Boise, Idaho. NIFC provides logistical support for the coordi- 
nated movement of suppression forces when local capabilities are exceeded. Other 
national services provided by NIFC include a cache for firefighting supplies, equip- 
ment and radios, a technical support group for communications, remote sensing pro- 
grams, and the National fire training development center. 

The National Interagency Coordination Center (NICC) resides at NIFC and is 
staffed jointly by the BLM and Forest Service. NICC sits at the top of a three-tiered 
firefighting coordination pyramid. When activity warrants, NICC operates 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. NICC is also an “all-risk” coordination center, and can 
provide support in response to other emergencies such as floods, hurricanes, and 
earthquakes. 

The three-tiered coordination system operates under established ordering proto- 
cols. Federal, state, and Tribal dispatch centers located throughout the United 
States generally receive the first requests for personnel, equipment, and supplies in 
response to emergency situations. When local dispatch offices can no longer fill re- 
quests, they turn to one of eleven Geographic Area Coordination Centers (GACCs) 
to fill the requests. When GACCs can no longer meet the requests, either because 
they are supporting multiple incidents or are competing for resources, requests for 
equipment and supplies are referred to the NICC. NICC coordinates supplies and 
resources across the entire United States, and also has the authority to obtain or 
provide support for incidents in foreign countries. When the nation’s fire business 
involves multiple geographic areas and resources are no longer plentiful, the Na- 
tional Multi-agency Coordinating Group establishes national priorities for personnel, 
equipment, and supplies. Response to requests is based upon the concepts of “closest 
forces” and “total mobility” which seek to dispatch the closest available qualified re- 
source, regardless of agency affiliation. The Fire Center and its NICC component 
are recognized around the world as a premier organization for wildland fire manage- 
ment and the coordination and dispatch of resources, supplies, and technical knowl- 
edge in support of emergency situations. 

Florida Support 

We were asked by the Committee to identify both jobs well done and lessons 
learned as a result of the recent devastating uncontrolled wildland fires in the state 
of Florida. Review of the total Federal response to the Florida fires has barely 
begun. Wildfire season typically shifts around the nation in response to seasonal 
weather patterns. As is illustrated this year, fires in Florida have been followed by 
extreme conditions in Texas and Oklahoma. It appears the fire season is following 
the typical pattern and severe fire control conditions are shifting to the Northern 
Rockies, the Pacific Northwest, and the Great Basin states. Our focus at this time 
of the year is staying ahead of the curve. While review of past actions can always 
show us potential for improvement, the Florida fires did not indicate a major need 
for changing our programs or processes. The DOI and NICC, for the most part, 
served primarily in a support function. Most of the Florida fires, including most of 
the high profile, highly publicized fires, were under the control of the State. The 
NICC, with the support of both the military and private sector, did an excellent job 
of coordinating the transportation of western crews and equipment to support their 
actions. 

Conclusion 

Madam chairman, I would like to thank the Congress for its direction and support 
for interagency coordination and collaboration in regard to the overall Federal fire 
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management program. We continue to strive to conduct an integrated, intergovern- 
mental approach to the management of wildland fire, as endorsed hy our 1995 fire 
management policy program and review. It is our belief that we provide world class 
capabilities for the suppression of uncontrolled wildland fire. We hope to extend this 
highly successful approach into our prescribed fire program as well. 

This concludes my statement. I’ll be happy to answer any questions the Com- 
mittee may have. 
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Additional copies of this report be obtained from 
the Bureau of Land Management's Office of Fire and Aviation 
at the 

National Interagency Fire Center 
Attn: External Affiiirs Office 
3833 South Development Avenue 
Boise. Idaho 83705-5354 

(208) 387-5150 
or 

(208) 387-5457 
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WASHtNQTON 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 



MEMORANDUM 


To: Acting DirecUM*, Bureau of Land Management 

Chief, USDA Forest Service 
Director, National Park Service 
Director, U.S. Fish and Wildlife S^ice 
Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Director, National Biological Service 


Subject: Federal Wildland Fire Policy 


We are pleased to accept and endorse the principles, policies, and recommendations in the attached 
Federal Wildland Fire Management Policy and Program Review Report. These principles and 
policies provide a common approach to wildland fire by our two Departments. We look forward to 
the endorsement of these principles and policies by our Federal partner agencies, including the 
Feder^ Emergency Management Agency, the Environmental Protection Agency, the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, and the Department of Defense, so that we have a truly 
Federal approach to wildland fire. We invite our partners in Tribal, State, and local governments 
to endorse these principles and policies in order to promote an integrated, intergovernmental 
approach to the management of wildland fire. 

The principles and policies of the Report reiterate the commitment all of us have made to firefighter 
and public safety. No resource or property value is worth endangering people; all of our actions 
and our plans must reflect this commitment Our second priority is to protect resources and 
propeny, based on the relative values to be protected. We must be realistic about our abilities to 
fight severe wildfire. As natural resource managers we must make prudent decisions based on 
sound as^ssments of all the risks. Good management reduces the likelihood of catastrophic fire 
by investing in risk- reduction measures; good management also recognizes when nature must take 
its course. The principles and policies of the Report, along with the recommended actions, will 
improve our collective ability to be better wildland fire risk managers. 

The philosophy, as well as (he specific policies and recommendations, of the Report continues to 
move our approach to wildland fire management beyond the traditional realms of fire suppression 
by further integrating fine into (he management of our lands and resources in an ongoing and 
systematic manner, consistent with public health and environmental quality considerations. Wc 
strongly support the integration of wildland fire into our land management planning and 
implementation activities. Managers must leam to use fire as one of the basic tools for 
accomplishing their resource management objectives. 
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By this memorandum we are directing that you assume the responsibility for the implementation of 
the principles, policies, and recommendations in the Report Implementation should be a matter of 
high priority within your bureaus and should: 

• Be consistent with the nine Guiding Principles contained in the Report. 


• Occur on a joint interagency basis wh^ver possible to ensure the 
consistent application of policy. 


• Involve a broad spectrum of program areas, including resource 
managers, agency administrators, scientists, and planners, as well as the 
wildland fire management staffs. 


• Address local, interagency, integrated planning as a critical means of 
ensuring that on-the-ground implementation is as effective as possible. 


• Coordinate with other Federal agencies, including the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, the Environmental Protection Agency, 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, and the 
Department of Defense. 


• Ensure coordination with Tribal, State, and local partners. 


• Recognize the results of the wildland-urban interface project sponsored 
by the Western Governors Association. 

We request that you prepare a joint, integrated stra^gy for implementing the Report by no l^er 
than March 1, 1996. At a minimum this strategy ^ould d^ribe the priorities, timeframes, 
respcHisibilities, leadership, and the paitici{^on of other Federal agencies and non-Federal 
paitners and cooperators. Each of you should designate a senior oflicial, with the mithority to 
ensure implementation, to work in conceit with the two Departments to guide overall 
implementation of the Riepoit. 

We recognize that complete implementation of all of the recommendations will take some time. 
Priority should be plac^ on educating and informing employees of the philosophy, principles, and 
policies of the Re^rt and on examining how quicldy and evidently we can up^te resource and 
land management plans to incorporate wildland Tire considerations. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMA 

T he challenge of managing wildland fire in the 

United States is increasing in complexity and mag- 
nitude. Catastrophic wildfire now threatens millions of 
wildland acres, paiticulariy where vegetation patterns 
have been altered by past land-use praaices and a century 
of fire suppression. Serious and potentially permanent 
ecological deterioration is possible where fuel loads exceed 
historical conditions. Enormous public and private values 
are at high risk, and our nation^ capability to respond to 
this threat is becoming overextended. The goals and 
actions presented in this report encourage a more 
proactive approach to wildland fire to reduce this threat. 

The Departments of the Interior and Agriculture, 
together with Tribal governments, States, and other 
jurisdictions, are responsible for the protection and 
management of natural resources on lands they admin- 
ister. Because vrildland fire respects no boundanes, 
uniform Federal policies and programs are essential. 
And, as firefighting resources become increasingly 
scarce, it is more important than ever to strengthen 
cooperative relationships. 

The Federal Wildland Fire Management Policy and 
Program Review was chartered by the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Agriculture to ensure that Federal policies 
are uniform and programs are cooperative and coheave 
This report addresses five major topic areas, presents nine 
guiding principles that are fundamental to wildland fire 
management, and recommends a set of thirteen Federal 
wildland fire policies. While unique agency misaons 
may result in minor operational differences, having, for the 
first lime, one set of “umbrella" Federal fire policies will 
enhance effective and efficient operations across adminis- 
trative boundaries and improve our apability to meet the 
challenges posed by current wildland fire conditions 
Public input and employee review have provided 
the foundation upon which many of the policy and 
program goals and actions conuined m this report are 
based. Initially, broad policy and program issues were 
presented for comment. These initial comments sharp- 
ened the focus and were used in preparing a draft 
report. The draft was then made available for both 
internal and extcnul comment. More than KK) 
comments were received and used in preparing these 
final policy and program conclusions. 

Following are some of the key points made in 
this report: 


R Y 

• Protection of human life is reaffinned as the first 
priority in wildland fire management. Property and 
natural/cultural resources jointly become the second 
priority, with protection decisions based on values to 
be protected and other considerations. 

• Wildland firc. as a critical natural process, must be 
reintroduced into the ecosystem. This will be accom- 
plished across agency boundaries and will be based 
upon the best available science. 

• Agencies will create an organizational climate that 
supports employees who implement a properly planned 
program to reiruroduce wildland fire. 

• Where wildland fire cannot be safely reintroduced 
because of hazardous fiicl build-ups, some form of 
pretreaiment must be considered, particularly in 
wildland/urban interface areas 

• Eveiy area with burnable vegetation will have an 
approved Fire Management Plan, 

• Wildland fire management decisions and resource 
management decisions go hand in hand and are based 
on approved Fire Management and land and resource 
management plans. Ai the same time, agency adminis- 
trators must have the ability to choose from the full 
spectrum of firc management actions — from prompt 
suppression to allowing fire to function in its natural 
ecological role 

• All aspects of wildland firc management will be 
conducted with the involvement of all partners; 
programs, activities, and processes will be compatible. 

• The role of Federal agencies in the wildland/urban 
interface includes wildland firelighUng, hazard fuels 
reduction, cooperative prevention and education, and 
technical assistance. No one entity can resolve and 
manage all interface issues; it must be a cooperative 
effoit- Ultimately, however, the primary responsibility 
rests at the State and local levels. 

• Structural fire protection in the wildland/urban 
interface is the responsibility of Tribal, State, and 
local governments. 
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• The Western Governors' Associalion will serve 
as a catalyst to involve Slate and local agencies and 
pri\’ate stakeholders m achieving a cooperative 
approach to fire prevention and protection in the 
wildland/urban interface. 

• Federal agencies must place more emjrfiasis on 
educating internal and external audiences about how 
and why we use and manage Viildland fire. 

• Trained and certified employees will participate 
m the wildland fire program; others will support the 
program as needed Administrators are resporrsible and 
will be accounuble for making employees available. 

• Good data and statistics are needed to support fire 
management decisions Agencies must joinily establish 
an accurate, compatible, and accessible database of 
fire- and ecosystem-related data. 


The success of the actions recommended in this 
report depends upon four things: Every agency adminis- 
trator must ensure that these policies are incorporated into 
all actions. Fire professionals must work with agency 
administrators to make the policies work on the ground. 
Managers and staffs must aaively implement the recom- 
mendations and work with their constituents to ensure 
aiccess. And e\’ery employee of every agency must be 
committed to follow through on the ground. 

Finally, agencies and the public must change their 
expectation that all wildfires can be controlled or 
suppressed. No organization, technology, or equip- 
ment can provide absolute protection when unusual 
fuel build-ups, extreme weather conditions, multiple 
igmtions, and extreme fire behavior come together to 
form a catastrophic event. 

To effect the recommended changes and to achieve 
the consistent Federal policies reflected in this report, 
the Steering Group recommends that all agencies be 
directed to develop implementation plans that include 
actions, assignments, and time frames 
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INTRODUCTION 

T he Federal wildland fire management community 
has. for many years, been a leader in interagency 
communication and cooperation to achieve mutual 
objectives. While many policies and procedures are 
similar among the agencies, some significant differences 
may hinder efficient interagency cooperation. Because 
it is prudent to manage consistently across agency 
boundaries, uniform cooperative programs and policies 
are critical to efficient and effectiw fire management. 
Policies and programs must incorporate the wisdom 
and experience of the past, reflect today’s values, and be 
able to adapt to the challenges of the future. They must 
be based on science and sound ecological and economic 
principles and, above all. must form the basis for 
suppressing and using fire safely. 

While continual improvements are inherent in 
the fire program, the events of the 1994 wildfire season 
created a renewed awareness and concern among the 
Federal land management agencies and our constituents 
about the impacts of wildfire. As a result of those 
concerns and in response to specific recommendations 
in the report of the South Canyon Fire Interagency 
Management Review Team (IMRT). the Federal Wild- 
land Fire Management Policy and Program Review was 
chartered to ensure that uniform Federal policies and 
cohesive inieragenc)' and intergovemmenul fire rnanage- 
mem programs exist. The review process was directed by 
an interagency Steering Group whose members represent- 
ed the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior, the 
U.S. Fire Administration, the National Weather Service, 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency, and the 
Environmental Protection Agency. The Steering Group 
received staff support from a core team representing the 
Depanments of Agriculture and the Inienor During 
the review process, the core team gathered input from 
teams of internal and external subject-matter experts 
(see Appendix 11). 

The Federal agencies referenced throughout this 
repon are the five principal fire/land management 
agencies, including the Forest Service (FS) under the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM). National Park Service (NPS), 

Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) under the Department of the Intenor 
The term 'Federal wildland" as used in this repon 


recognizes that Indian trust lands are private lands held 
in trust by the government and that Tribes possess a 
Nationhood ^lus and retain inherent powers of self 
government. It is also recognized that, in addition to 
the five principal Federal land management agencies 
that have participated in this review, the Department 
of Defense and ixher Federal entities also manage a 
significant amount ai wildland and may choose to 
adopt the fire management strategics and policies 
contained in thb report 

Early in this review process, internal and external 
ideas were sought and broad program management 
issues were identified. The review was announced and 
input was requested in the Federal Register on January 3, 
1995. At the same lime, letters were sent to approximately 
300 individuals and organizations across the naiicm and 
employee input was sought through internal communica- 
tions vrithin the Departments of the interior and Agricul- 
ture. Subsequently, Steering Group members met with 
national siakehdders, the Western Governors' Association, 
and employees to get additional, more focused input; they 
iiKorpoiaied input msulting from the Envin>nmental 
Regubtion and Prescribed Fire conference held in Tampa, 
Fbrida. in March 1995; and they individually continued 
to network with their constituents. 

The draft repon was published in its entirely in the 
Federal Register on June 22, 1995, and a 30-day public 
comment period was announced. Copies of the report 
were mailed to a ^aiiy expanded audience, including 
those who commented early in the review process. 

The full report was also available on Internet. At the 
end of the 30-day comment period, the Steering Group 
had received a significant number of requests to allow 
additional lime for comments In response to those 
requests, the comment period was reopened, closing 
for a second time on September 25. 1995. In loul, 

308 comments were received on the draft report. An 
independent contractor completed a content analysis 
of the comments; the resulting repon and individual 
responses were used in the preparation of this repon. 

A number of related reviews and studies form a 
broad foundation of technical, professional, and 
scientific assessment upon which the recommended 
policies, goals, and actions contained in this repon are 
founded, including; 
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» Final Report on Fire Management Policy; USDA/ 
USDl-May 1989. 

• Rural Fire Protection in America: A Challenge for the 
Future; National Association of State Foresters - 1991. 

• CX’ersight Hearing: Fire Supprettion, Fire Preven- 
tion, and Forest Health Issues and Programs; Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and the Committee twi Natural 
Resources, House of Representatives - October 4, 1994. 

• Report of the National Commission on Wildfire 
Disasters; Sampson, Chair - 1994. 

• Western Forest Health Initiative Report; USDA 
Forest Service - 1994. 

• Fire Management Strategic Assessment Report; 
USDA Forest Service - 1994. 

• Fire Management and Ecosystem Health in ihe 
National Park System; USDI Natioital Park Service - 
September 1994 


• Report of the Interagency Management Review 
Team, South Canyon Fire; USDIAJSDA - October 1994. 

• Bureau of Land Management Fire and Aviation 
Programvride Management Review Report; USDI BLM - 
April 1995. 

Communication and collaboration are highlighted 
throu^oui this report The planning, implemenution, 
and monitoring of wildland fire management actions 
will be done on an interagency basis with the involve- 
ment of all partners. The term “partners,” as used in 
this report, is all encompassing, including the Federal 
land management and regulatory agencies; Tribal gov- 
ernments; Department of Defense; Slate, county, and 
local governments; the private sector; and the public. 
We believe there is no option to this renewed emphasis 
cm public participation. Although initially time 
consuming, this approach will lead to a long-term 
payoff, including an increase in public safety, reduced 
costs and losses, and a wider acceptance of the impor- 
tant role that wildland fire plays in the management of 
our public lands. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES & POLICIES 

T he follovNing guiding principles are fundamenial lo the success of ihc Federal \Mldland fire managemeni 

program and the implemeniaiion of review reccimmendaiions The proposed Federal policies shown on the 
following pages were dc\eloped as a pan of this review. These "umbrella " Federal policies do noi replace existing 
agency-specific policies but will compel each agency to review its policies to ensure compatibility. Individual agency 
policies will be reflected through the land and fire managemem planning priKCSses. 



A Firefighter and public safety is ihe/trsi priorily in every fire management activity. 


B. The role of ivildiund fnr as an css,-niial ecological pmess and natural change agent ivill be incorporated into the 

planning piwcss. Federal agency land and resource management plans set the objectives for the use and desired 
future condition of the various public lands. 

C Fire mtmagcnu ni plun.<. pitgrams, and activities support land and resource management plans and their implementation. 

D. SiHind risfe management is a /iwnddfum for aB fire management activities. Risks and uncertainties relating to tire nunage- 
meri activities must be understood, analyzed, communicated, and managed as they relate to the cost of either doing 
or noi doing an activity Net gJins to the puWit benefit will be an important component of decisions. 

E Fire management preigiams and aiiiviiics arc etonomieallv viable, based upon values ti> be protected, costs, and land 
and resource management obteclives Federal agency administrators are adjusting and reorganizing programs to 
reduce costs and increase efficiencies. As pan of this process, investments in fire management activities must be 
evaluated against other agency programs in order to cdectivcly accomplish the overall mission, set short- and 
long-term priorities, and clarify management accountability. 

E Fire management plans and activities are based upon the best available science. Knowledge and experience ait 
developed among all wildland fire management agencies An active fire research program combined with 
interagency collaboration provides the means to make this available to all fire managers. 

G Fire management plans and activities incorporate public heafth and environmeniol quality considerolions. 

H, Federal. State, Tribal, and local interagency coordinoiion and cooperation are essential Increasing costs and smaller 
work forces require that public agencies pool their human resources to successfully deal with the ever-increasing 
and more complex fire management tasks. Full collaboration among Federal agencies and between the Federal 
agencies and State, local, and private entities results in a mobile fire managemeni work force available to the full 
range of public needs. 

I Standardization of policies and proceduirs among Federal agencies is an ongoing objective. Consistency of plans and 
operations provides the fundamental plaifonn upon which Federal agencies can cooperate and integrate fire 
activities across agency boundaries and provide leadership for cooperation with State and local fire manage- 
ment organizations. 
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FED 

w 

E R A L WILD 

LAND FIRE 

POLICIES 





SAFCTY 

No wildfire siluaiion, with ihe possible 
exception of threat to human surv'h'al, 
requires the exposure of firefighiers lo 
life-threatening situations. 

Conduct fire suj^nession m a timely, ef- 
fcctiv'e, and efficiem manner vriih a high 
regard for puUic and firefighter safety 
Forest crfficers responsible for planning 
and implementing suppression action 
shall not knowingly or carelessly subor- 
dinaie human lives to other values. 

Firefighter and public safety is the first 
priority All Fire Management Plans and 
actirities must reflect this commitment. 

FLANNINO 

Fire will be used to achieve responsibk 
and definable land-use benefits through 
the integration of fire suppression and 
prescribed fire as a management too) 

Integrate conuderaiion of fire protection 
and use imo the formulation and evalu- 
ation of bnd and resource management 
objecihres. prescnpiions. and practices. 

Every area with burnable vegeution must 
have an approved Fire Management Plan 
Fire M»iagemem Plans must be consis- 
tent with fireft^ier arxl public safety, val- 
ues to be ptoieaed, and land and resounx 
management plans and must address pub- 
lic health issues. Fire Management Plans 
must also address all potential wildland 
fire occurrences and include the full range 
of fire management actions 

WILDLAND PINK 



Fire, as a critical natural process, will be 

WILDPIRl 

Fires are classified as either wildfire or 
prescnbed fire. All wildfires will be sup- 
pressed. Wildfire may not be used to 
accomplish land-use and resource-man- 
agement objectives Only prescnbed 
fire may be used for this purpose 

Wildland fires are defined as either a 
wildfire or a prescribed fire. Respond 
toafiie burning on National Forest Sys- 
tem land based on whether it is a wild- 
fire or a prescribed fire, implement an 
appropriate suppression response to a 
wildfire. 

agemem plans and aaivities on a land- 
scape scale, across agency boundaries, 
and will be based upon best available 
science. All use of fire for resource man- 
agement requires a formal prescription. 
Management actions taken on wildland 
fires will be consistent with approved 
Fire Management Plans. 

USK OP PIRK 



Wildland fire will be used to proiea, 


Prescribed fire nuy be utilized lo ac- 
complish land-use or resource-matuge- 
meni objectives only when defined in 
prescribed fire plans. 

Use prescribed fires, from either manage- 
mem igniiimts m natural ignitions, in a 
safe, carefully ctHiirolled. cost-effective 
manner as a means of achievtng manage- 
mem objeaives defined in Forest Plans. 
F^rpaie a bum plan for all prescribed fire 
pipjeas. 

nearly as possible, be allowed to func- 
tion in its natural ecological role. 

PMSCRIDIO 

NATURAL PIRC 

Prescribed fire, desigrwd to accomplish 
(he management objective of allowing 
naturally occurring fire to play its role 
in the ecosystem, will be allowed to 
bum if provided for in a Fire Manage- 
ment Plan, a valid prescription exists, 
and the fire is monitored. 

Allow li^ining-caused fires to play, as 
nearly as possiQe, their natural ecologi- 
cal in Wilderness 



Bureaus will maintain an adequate sure 
of preparedness and adequate resources 
for wtldland fire suppression Prepared- 
ness jrians will include considerauons for 
cost-effective training and equipping of 
suppression forces, maintenance of fa- 
cilities ukI equipment, positioning of re- 
souttes, and criteria for analyzing, |»i- 
oniizing. and responding to various lev- 
eb of fire situations. 

Plan. min. equip, and make available 
an organization that ensures cost-effi- 
cieni wildfire protection in support of 
land and resource management direaion 
as staled in Fire Management Action 
Plans Base presuppression planning on 
the National Fire Management Analysis 
^rstem 

Agencies will ensure their capability to 
provide safe, cost-effective fire manage- 
mem programs in suppon of land and 
resource management plans through ap- 
propriate planning, staffing, training, 
and equipment. 

SUPPRRRSION 

Wildfire losses will be held to the mini- 
mum possible through timely and eSec- 
tive suppression action consistent with 
values at risk and within the fiamewotk 
of land-use objectives and plans. 

Condua fire suppression in a timely, ef- 
fective, and efficieni manner with a high 
regard ku’ put^ic and firefi^ter safety. 

Fires are suppressed at minimum cost, 
considering firefighter and public safety, 
benefits, and values to be jnotecied, con- 
sistent with resource objectives. 

PRSVKNTION 

Wildfire prevention is an integral pan 
of the total suppression program and 
ranges from public education to haz- 
ard reduaion activities. Bureaus will 
develop and panicipate in interagency 
fire prevention cooperatives. 

The ot^eaive of wildfire preveniicxt b the 
cosi-efficinn reduction of fire suppression 
expenditures and damages from human- 
catiscd fires to levels commensurate with 
resouice managemem ol^cuvcs and fire 
nunj^emeni direction. 

Agencies will work together and with 
other affected groups and individuab to 
prevent unauthorized ignition of wild- 
land fires. 
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FEDERAL WILDLAND FIRE POLICIES 




1 

i 


PWOTBCTION 

PRieillTtlS 

The standard cnterion to be used in es- 
tablishing protection priorities is the po- 
tential to destroy: (1) human life. (2) 
property, and (3) resource values. (Na- 
tional Interagency Mobilization Guide. 
March 1995, NFES 2092.) 

The standard criterion to be used m es- 
tabli^ng protection [moriiies isthe po- 
temud to des(ro>’; (1) human life. (2) 
property, and (3) resource values (Na- 
lioi^ Interagency Mobilization Guide. 
March 1995. NFES 2092.) 

Protection priorities are (1) human life 
and (2) property and natural/cultural re- 
sources. If It becomes necessary to pri- 
oritize between property and natural/ 
cultural resources, this is done based on 
relative values to be protected, commen- 
surate with fire management costs. 
Once people have been committed to 
an incident, these resources become the 
highest value to be protected. 

•NTKftAOBNCY 

COOPBRATION 

Bureaus will coordinate and cooperate 
Miiih each other and with other protec- 
tion agencies for greater efTiciency and 
effectiveness 

Develop and implement mutually ben- 
eficial hie management agreements with 
other Federal agencies and adjoining 
countries. Cooperate, participate, and 
consult with the States on fire protection 
for non-Federal wildlands. 

Fire management planning, prepared- 
ness, suppression, fire use, monitoring, 
and research will be conducted on an 
interagency basis with the involvement 
of all partners. 

STANDARDIZATION 

The National Wildfire Coordinating 
Group (NWCG) provides a formalized 
system to agree upon aandards of train- 
ing, equipment, aircraft, suppression 
pnonties, and other operational areas. 
(Memorandum of Understanding. 
NWCG; 11. Function and Purpose.) 

The National Wildfire Coordinating 
(^up (NWCXi) provides a formalized 
system to agree upon standards of train- 
ing. equipment, aircr^, suppression pri- 
orities. and other operational areas 
(Memorandum of Understanding, 
NWCG; 11. Function and Purpose ) 

Agencies will use compatible planning 
processes, funding mechanisms, train- 
ing and qualification requiremenis, op- 
erational procedures, values-to-be-pro- 
tected methodologies, and public edu- 
cation programs for alt fire management 
activities. 


■CONOMIC 

RirmeiiNCV 

Bureaus will ensure that all fire manage- 
ment activities are planned and based 
upon sound considerations, including 
economic concerns. Bureaus will coor- 
dinate and cooperate with each other 
and with other protection agencies for 
greater efficiency and effectiveness. 
Wildfire damage will be held to the 
minimum possible, giving full consid- 
eration to minimizing expenditure of 
public funds for effective suppression. 

Provide a cosi-efFicient level of wildfire 
protection on National Forest lands com- 
mensurate with the threat to life and 
property and commensurate with the po- 
tential for resource and environmental 
damage based on hazard, risk, values, 
and management objectives. 

Fire management programs and activi- 
ties will be based on economic analyses 
that incorporate commodity, non-com- 
modity. and social values 

WIkDLAND/URRAN 

INTtRPACI 

Emergency assisunce may be provided 
to properties m the vicinity of public 
and Indian lands so long as Departmen- 
tal lands or the public's interest is not 
jeopardized Bureaus will develop and 
participate in interagency fire preven- 
tion cooperatives. 

Structural fire suppression, which in- 
cludes exterior and interior actions on 
burning structures, is the responsibility 
of State and local govemmeni. Struc- 
tural fire protection from advancing 
wildfire within the National Forest pro- 
1 lection boundary is the responsibility of 
Sute and local fire departments and the 
Fewest Service 

1 The operational role of Federal agencies 
as a panner in the wildland/ur^n in- 
terface is wildland firefighting, hazard 
fuels reduction, cooperative prevention 
and education, and technical assistance. 
Structural fire protection is the respon- 
slbiliiy of Tribal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. Federal agencies may assist 
with exterior structural suppression ac- 
tivities under formal Fire Protection 
Agreements that specify the mutual re- 
sponsibilities of the partners, including 
funding. (Some Federal agencies have 
full structural protection authonty for 
their facilities on lands they administer 
and may also enter into formal agree- 
ments to assist State and local govern- 
ments with full structural protection ) 

ADMINISTRATOR 

AND IMPLOYn 

ROLCS 

Wildfires are considered cmeigenacs, and 
their suppression will be given piiorily 
over normal Departmental pmgrams 

Every Forest Service employee has ihe 
responsibility to support and panicipaie 
m wildfire suppression aaivities as the 
situation demands 

Employees who are trained and cenified 
will panicipaie in the wildland fire pro- 
-am as the situation demands; employ- 
ees with operational, administrative, or 
other skills will support the wildland fire 
program as needed. Administrators are 
responsible and will be accountable for 
maiung employees available. 
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ROLE OF WILDLAND FIRE 
IN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 



Undersiory burning in ponderosa pine on ihc Maiheur 
Naiional Forest in Oregon reduces competition from grass, 
brush, and small trees, allowing ponderosa pine to prosper. 
Wildland fire plays an important role in maintaining healthy 
forests. (Photo couiwy pJ Mihc Apicclh. Fon’Si Service, SIFC.) 



Historical Pcrspective 

Long before humans arrived in North America, there was 
fire. It came with the first lightning strike and will remain 
forever. Unlike earthquakes, tornados, and wind, fire isa 
disturbance that depends upon complex physical, chemi- 
cal, and biological relationships. Wildland fire is inher- 
ently neither good nor bad, but it is the most powerful 
natural force that people have learned to use. As an 
inevitable natural force, it is sometimes unprediaable and 
potentially destructive and, along with human activities, 
has shaped ecosystems throughout lime. 

Early ecologsts recogniaed the presence distuib- 
ance but focused on the principle that the land continued 
to move toward a stable or equilibrium condition. 


Throu^ the years. howe>'er, scieniisis have acknowledged 
that equilibrium conditions are Urge!)- the exception and 
disturbance is ^nerally the rule. Natural forces ha\’e 
an'ecied and defined landscapes throughout time. 
Inaanuch as humans cannot completely control or 
eliminate these disturbances, ecosystems will continue 
to change. 

Human aairiiies also influence ecosystem change. 
American Indian Tribes actively used fire in prehistoric 
and historic times to alter vegetation patterns. In short, 
people and ecosystems ev'olved with the presence of fire. 
This human influence shifted after European seuiemeni 
in North America, when it was believed that fire, unlike 
other natural disturbance phenomena, could and should 
be contiolled. For many years fire was aggressively 
excluded to protect both public and priv ate investments 
and to prevent what was considered the destruction of 
forests, savannahs, shrublands, and grasslands. While 
the desiTuaive. potential^- deadly side of fire was obvious 
and immediate, changes and risks resulting from these fire 
cxclurion efforts were difficult to reco^ize and mourned 
slowly and inconspicuously over many decades. 

Current perspective 

There is growing recognition that past land-use 
practices, combined with the effects of fire exclusion, 
can result in hea\7 accumulations of dead vegetation, 
altered fuel arrangement, and changes in vegetative 
siruaure and composition. When dead fallen material 
(including tree boles, tree and shrub branches, leaves, 
and decaying o^anic matter) accumulates on the 
ground, it increases fuel quantity and creates a continu- 
ous arrangement of fuel. When this occurs, surface 
fires may ignite more quickly, bum with greater 
intensity, and spread more rapidly and extensively than 
in the past. On the other hand, uses such as grazing 
can sometimes reduce fine fuels, precluding periodic 
surface fires that would typically burn in these areas. 
Without fire, encroachment of woody species may 
occur in some savannah and grassland ecosystems. 

The arrangement of live vegetation also affects the 
way fires bum. For example, an increase in the density 
of small trees creates a multi-storied forest structure 
with a continuous vertical fuel arrangement. This 
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arviingL’mcni ni.n allow a lire nornialK rcsinclcd u> 
ihc surface to spread inio ihc trees and become a 
crosv n fire In addition lo structural changes, vegetation 
niixiificaiuin rcsiilling (usni lia- exclusion can cause a 
shih toward species that are not adapted to lire (strme ol 
which are noi native) and are therefore more suscep- 
iibie to damage from fire. Fire exclusion sometimes 
lavors non-native species in some fire-dependeni areas, 
while in other areas fires may encourage non-native 
species Fires m areas ol altered vegetation and fuels 
can adversely affect other imptmam foacs within the 
ecosystem, such as insects and diseases, wildlile popu- 
lations, hydrologic paxesses. soil structure and miner- 
alogy, and nutrient cycling. Any ol these compements. 
if altered greatly by unusualK .severe fire, can senously 
diminish the long-term su.siainab)luy erf the land In 
addition, efleciivc pri«eclion fmm, and comiol of. these 
large fire events will likely be much more difficuli. 

Paradoxically, rather than eliminating fire, exclu- 
sion efforts, combined with other land-use practices, 
have in many places dramatically altered lire regimes 
(circumstances of fires, including frequency, intensity, 
and spatial extent) so that iixlays fires tend to be larger 
and more severe. No longer a matter ol slc>w accum- 
ulation of fuels, today s conditions confront us with 
the likelihood of more rapid, extensive ecological 
changes beyond an\ we have expenenced in ihe past 
To address these changes and the challenge ihey 
preseni, we must first understand and xcepi ihe role 
of wildland fire and adopt land management practices 
that integrate fire as an essential ecosystem prixess 

While other techniques, such as mechanical 
removal, ma)' be used to reduce heavy fuels, they 
cannot aIwa)'S replace the ecoK>gical role that fire plays. 
Fire not only reduces the build-up of dead and downed 
fuel, ii performs many other cniical ecosystem func- 
tions. Fire can recycle nutrients that might oihenvisc 
be trapped for long periods of time in the dead organic 
matter that exists in many environments with slow rates 
of decay It can also stimulate the production ol nuin- 
enis and provide the specific conditions, including 
seed release, soil, light, and nutriems. that are cniical 
for the reproduction of fire-dependent species. For 
more extensive information about the ecological role 
of fire and current ecosystem conditions, refer to the 
documents listed m Appendix I. 


Planning 

.Although I'cologk.tl know lulgc and ihcorie'i have 
evolved aT.iiiveU qiiukU. ihe xope and process ol 
land management have hail (.lillieulu keeping pace 
Feologieal pr.xessi'S. iiu lui.ling lire and other disiur- 
haix'c. and cfunging landscape conditions are often 
not integrated mio land management planning and 
decisions. With lew cxtepiions. exisiing land manage- 
ment planning is conlined wiihin individual agency 
Ixnindaries and is based on single-program goals that 
arc driven hy agency missions and policies. Separate, 
ineompaiibic planning systems can also preclude the 
eci>sysicni perspective m land management planning. 
This type of planning can result in an inefficient, 
fragmenicd. short-term approach to management that 
tends to Ignore broad, imcrdisciplinar) -based, iong- 
icrm resource issues ihai cross agency boundaries. 

Lind managcmeni agencies now recognize the need to 
break down these barriers and seek cwperaiive, 
ecologically sound approaches to land management on 
a landscape scale. One way to break down these 
barriers Is lo involve ail inieresis, including the public, 
sciemisis, resource specialists, and regulaiors. through- 
out ihe planning process. Another is to establish a clear 
link for communication and information transfer 
between scientists and managers. These measures will 
help to ensure that management needs are met and that 
current science is used in land management planning at 
all levels. 

Pbnning must alsc' consider the risks, pn'babiliiics. 
and consequences of various management siralepcs, e.g.. 
fire use versus fire exclusion. In a respimsive planning 
priKess. management dccisk>ns must be monitored, 
iniegraied. and suppioned at each step. In older to 
carry out cniical and effective 'adaptive management’ 

(a feedback approach to managcmeni that uses monitonng 
results to plan future actions), planners and managers 
need a natkmwide baseline measure of ecoltigical condi- 
tion and a compatible method of assessing long-term 
ecokigical health by ecosv’siem t\pe, 

We must understand and accept the need to 
integrate wildland fire into land management plans and 
aciivities. and this integration must be reconciled with 
other societal goals, e g., maintaining species habitat, 
producing commodities, and protecting air quality, 
water quality, and human health. Laws and regulations 
must consistently address long-term ecosystem 
prvKCSses and must guide agencies toward a common 
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goal. Information about the consequences of various 
management strategies is nol currently available lo 
assist in working toward and prioritizing simultaneous 
goals. Land management and regulatory agencies must 
interact and collaborate and must rely upon a continu- 
ous process of public involvement and feedback to 
achieve a balance of ecosystem and other societal goals. 

Reintroduction of Fire 

Several factors hinder the reintroduction of wildland 
fire on an ecologically significant scale. Even now it 
sometimes takes years to reach agreement about appro- 
priate treatments and to take action. Land managers 
often feel the need to wait for scientific certainty before 
acting. This favors the sums quo, impedes progress, 
and deters investigation of new techniques. In some 
ecosystems, little or no information is available about 
disturbance regimes, historical fire patterns, response to 
past management actions, and likely future responses. 
Information needed to reintroduce fire includes a well- 
planned, large-scale scientific assessment of current 
ecosystem conditions and the consequences of various 
management strategies. 

Another constraint is that Fire Management Plans 
are not in place in all areas, thus precluding managers 
from taking advantage of the management options 
presented by wildland fires. Planning should consider 
alt wildland fires, regardless of igpition source, as 
opportunities to meet marugemeni objectives. In areas 
where planning has determined a range of appropriate 
management actions for the use of wildland fire, there 
will be more opporiunities to safely and cost-effectively 
reintroduce fire. This approach will also make suppres- 
sion resources available for the highest-priority 
situations. All wildland fire management actions will 
continue to be based on values to be protected, fire and 
land management objectives, and environmental 
conditions. In many situations, such as fires occurring 
in highly developed areas or during particularly severe 
weather, immediate initial acuck and prompt suppres- 
sion will still be required. 

An addititmal contributing factor is the irKreasing 
human settlement that encroaches upon wildlands 
(witdland/urban interface). Such development divides 
and fragments wildlands, making it difficult to apply 
ecosystem-based management strategies. This increases 
the risk of escaped fires and generates complaints about 


smoke and altered scenic values. In these areas, the use 
of fire may be limited in spatial exieni and. even where 
fire introduction is desirable, progress may be slow. 

Smoke is perceived as a factor that may affect land 
managers' ability to use larger and more frequent 
wildland fire tor reaoration and maintenance of fire- 
dependent ecosystems. Several Federal air quality 
prt^ms under the Gean Air Act (CAA) regulate 
wildland fire emissions. The Emnronmeniai Proteciion 
Agency (EPA) is required lo set air quality standards for 
polluunts that affea public health. States are then 
required to submit plans to ensure measures will be 
taken to meet those air quality standards. Local areas 
may also develop plans that may be mote (bui not less) 
resiriciive than St^e and national standards. 

In areas where air quality standards are violated, 
measures must be uken to reduce emissions. Emission 
control measures for fires that are used to meet man- 
agement objectives include smoke management tech- 
niques that minimize and disperse smoke away from 
smoke-sensiiive areas. Smoke from fires may also cause 
standards to be exceeded in communities niites away 
from the source Currently, prescribed fires are not 
considered to be a sigpiftcant cause of nonatiainmeni, 
but with increased bunnng to reduce fuels and restore 
or maintain ecosystem health , this may change In 
many areas, fire managers and local air quality authori- 
ties have successfully worked together to accomplish 
fire and bnd managemeni objectiNts. resolve condicis 
with smoke emissitms, and avoid violaiion of air quality 
standards. With ^idance from the naiional level to 
provide consistent inierpreiaiion, (unher cooperation at 
the local level will help lo achieve a balance of air 
quality and other ecosystem goals. 

Fire is a unique tool that land managers can use 
to complement agency missions and land management 
objectives. But in order to successfully iniegraie fire 
into natural resource management, informed managers, 
panners. and the public must build upon sound 
scientific principles and social values. Research 
programs must be developed to create this foundation 
of sound scientific principles. Before fire is applied on 
an ecosystem-scale, an understanding of historical fire 
regimes, as well as a knowledge of the currem condi- 
tions of each system, is needed. Then all parties must 
work together in the land managemeni planning and 
implemeniaiion process according lo agreed-upon 
goab for puUic welfare and the health of the land. 
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Education 

For many people, fire remains a fearsome, desiructive 
force that can and should be controlled at all costs. 
Smokey Bear’s simple, time-honored "only you" fire 
prevention message has been so successful that any 
complex talk about the healthy, natural role of fire and 
the scientific concepts that support it are often lost by 
internal and external audiences. A comprehensive 
message is needed that clearly conveys the desired 
balance of avoiding fires with adverse effects while 
simultaneously increasing ecologically beneficial fire 
The ecological and societal risks of using and 
excluding fire have not been adequately clarified and 
quantified to allow open and thorough discussions 
among managers and the public. Few understand that 
integrating fire into land management is not a one-time, 
immediate fix but a continual, long-term process, ft is 
not an end in Itself but rather a means to a more 
healthy end. Full agency commitmem to internal and 
external information and education regarding fire and 
other ecological processes is needed. Adaptive and 
innovative fire and land management is severely limited 
when agency employees and the public misunderstand 
or remain skeptical about the role of fire. 


ect»yaem health is based on sound scientific pnnclples 
and information and is balanced with other societal 
goals, including public health and safety, air quality, 
and other specific environmental concerns. 

Actions 

Federal agencies will: 

• use a compatible fire management planning system 
that recognizes both fire use and fire proteciion as 
inherent pans of natural resource management, this 
system will ensure adequate fire suppression capabili- 
ties and support fire reiniroduction efi'ons. 

• develop Fire Management Plans for ail areas subject 
to wildland fires. These plans will: 

- use information about fire regimes, current 
conditions, and land management objectives 
as a basis to develop fire management goals 
and objectives. 

- address all potential wildland fire occur- 
rences and include a full range of fire 
management actions. 


The Task 

The task before us — reintroducing fire — is both 
urgent and enormous. Conditions on millions of acres 
of wnldlands increase the probability of large, intense 
fires beyond any scale yet witnessed These severe fires 
will in turn increase the risk to humans, to property, 
and to the land upon which our social and economic 
well-being is so intimately intertwined. 



GOALS 

• Fire management goals and objectives, including the 
relntroduction of fire, are incorporated into land man- 
agement planning to restore and maintain sustainable 
ecosystems. Planning is a collaborative effort, with all 
interested partners working together to develop and 
implement management objeaives that cross jurisdic- 


- use new knowledge and monitoring results 
to revise fire management goals, objectives, 
and actions. 

- be linked closely to land and resource 
management plans. 

♦ develop research programs that provide a sound 
scientific basis for the integration of wildland fire into 
land-use and resource management. 

• create a system (or coordination and cooperation 
among land managers and regulators that explores 
options within existing laws to allow for the use of fire 
to achieve goals of ecosystem health while at the same 
time prwccimg individual components of the environ- 
ment, human health, and safety. This system will: 

- allow for early collaboration during the 
process of developing new land management 
plans and provide a mechanism for incorpor- 
ating input as existing plans are implemented 
or revised. 


10 


• Clearly defined fire management goals, objeaives. 
and actions are developed and updated in comprehen- 
sive Fire Management Plans The use of fire to sustain 
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- encourage land managers and regulators to 
enter into agreements that set forth the actions 
each will take before and during the time fire 
is reintroduced in their area of rcspcwisibility. 

• continue ongoing efforts to jointly develop compat- 
ible, ecosystem-based, multiple-scale, interagency land 
management plans that involve all interested panics 
and facilitate adaptive management. This process will: 

- fully integrate ecological concepts that 
consider long-term dynamics and cross 
agency boundaries. 

- effectively incorporate current fire-related 
information, including scientific knowledge, 
risk assessment, social and economic 
concerns, and public health considerations. 

- ensure that existing land management 
plans are revised or updated to address the 
above actions. 


- where fire does not need to be reintroduced 
(Are is not a significant natural component, or 
the fire regime has not been altered). 

- where fire is unlikely to succeed (fire would 
be adverse, such as areas significantly altered 
by fuel accumulations and species changes); 
determine appropriate, ecologically sound 
alternatives for these areas. 

- where treatment with fire is essential or 
potentially effective (fire is needed to improve 
resource conditions or reduce risk and 
hazard). 

• jointly implement ecosystem-based fire management 
pre^rams to acccunplish resource or landscape manage- 
ment objectives when consistent with land management 
plans. These programs will: 

-strive to maintain the long-term integrity of 
the natural resources and minimize the 
undearable effeas of fire. 



GOAU 

• Based upmn sound scientific information and land, 
resource, and fire management objectives, wildland ftre 
is used to restore and maintain healthy ecosystems and 
to minimize undesirable fire effects. Ftre management 
practices are consistent for areas with similar manage- 
ment objectives, regardless of Jurisdiction. 

ACTIQNS 

Federal agencies will: 

• expedite the decision-making process by Jointly 
developing criteria for evaluating ecosystem condition 
by ecosystem type and for prioritizing areas for the 
relntroduciion of fire to meet resource objeaives and 
reduce hazards. This process will identify those 
ecosystems: 


- address the highest-priority needs in 
ecosystem assessment, monitoring, and 
management and determine the appropriate 
scope of fire use, consistent with historical fire 
regimes, including extent, liming, and risks 
and consequences 

- use existing tools and develop new ones to 
address todays more fragmented landscapes 
and to enhance our ability to manage wildland 
fires of varying size and intensity. 

- illustrate the management actions and their 
results by esublishing or expanding fire 
management demonstration areas. 

♦ conduct a collaborative fire research program to 
improve the predkiive undersunding of wildland fire 
and its relaiion^p to ecosystem dynamics and to 
strengthen the technological capabilities and organiza- 
tional framework necessary to sustain the role of fire in 
natural ecosystems. 
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Goal 

• Clear and consistent informaikxi is {Hovided to 
internal and external audiences about existing condi- 
tions, management goak and objectives, the tde of 
fire in achieving these objectives, and ahemativesand 
consequences of various fire management strategics. 
As a result, informed audiences participate fully in 
the land and fire management planning processes. 

ACTIONS 

Federal agencies will: 

• establish an interdisciplinary team that include all 
agencies, regulators, and other partners to design a 
consistent fire-role and -use message for decision 
makers and the public. This mess^ will: 


• build on existing interagency efions to develop and 
implement a strategic plan chat educates the general 
public and agency personnel about the role of fire. As 
part of this effort, agencies will: 

- develop and widely transmit a clear message 
about the important role of fire as a natural 
process and the risks and consequences of its 
use and exclusion. 

- integrate this message into existing agency 
communication systems, agency and partner 
initiatives {such as forest health, ecosystem 
management, etc.), and all external outreach 
efforts, including television, magazines, 
newspapers, and public meetings. 

- encourage, create, and coordinate partner- 
ships to achieve consistency in messages, 
build public trust, and obtain public opinion. 

- develop mandatory national and regional 
interagency training programs to instill in all 
employees an understanding of the role of fire 
in natural systems. 


- describe and clearly explain issues such as 
ecosystem condition, risks, consequetKes 
(including public health impacts), and costs 
in open dialogue with internal and external 
constituents. 

- be designed to maximize open communica- 
tions and reduce polarization among confiia* 
ing interests regarding the use of fire. 
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USE OF WILDLAND FIRE 



Ipumg a wiSdlaivi fire using drip loidus is an efl^ective 
resource managiminu toot. Here. &re is being used to restore 
critical vriWlife habitat. (Mioto courMsy of National interagetuy 
Fire Center.) 



BACNCItOUNO 

The use of vdfdland {tie to accotnptish land and resource 
tnanagemeni objectives is referred lo as prescribed fire, 
the delibeiate application of fire to wildlands to achieve 
specific resotircc management ohjeatves. Prescrib«i fires 
may be ignUed either by reawrcc managers or by natural 
events such as lightning. Wildland fire may be used to 
accon^di^ a number of resource management purposes, 
iiom tte redt^iot of fuel hazarcfe to achieving spe^ 
responses from fire-dependent plant species, such as the 
regeneration of aspen. Often, multiple fire protection and 
source management benefits are achieved concurrently 
Prescribed bumii^ is a well-established practice 
utilized by public and pri\rat€ land managers. In order 
to effectively use prescribed fire, land managers must 
prepare comprehensive bum plans. Each plan specifies 
desired fire effeas; weather condkions th« will rcsuk in 


aocqsd^fire behavior; and the forces ne^ed io ignite, 
hiAJ, n^RCT, aid extinguish ihe fire. Generally, the 
practice of prescribed burning has been used on a rela- 
tiNely scasA scale and confined to single land owneiships 
isjuris^aions. Success has been built around qualified 
iuri experiroced pe<^. tfetr understanding of plam 
ocmmuniiies and terrain conducive to the use of fire, 
adeqtatc funding, a supponire public, and a willingness 
OT the pan of i®ar:y administrators to asame a reason- 
Me amoreit of li^ to achieve desired remits. 

Recent fire tragedies in the West have helped to 
focuis attention on the need to reduce hazardous fuel 
accumulations. Many areas are in need of immediate 
iieaimem trf bah live and dead vegetation to prevent 
large-scale, high-intensity fires and to maintain their 
sustainability as healthy ecosystems. Fuel treatment 
may be achieved by mechanical, dremical, biological, 
and manual methods, including the use of fire. Strate- 
gic loidsape-scale fuel management and fire-use plan- 
ning, often integrating a variety of treatment methods, 
w!l be necessary lo cost-effectively reduce fuel hazards 
to accept^le levels and to achlev-c b«h ecosystem 
health and resource benefits. Both naturally occurring 
fuels and hazardous fuel accumulations resulting from 
resource managemem and land-use activities must 
be addressed. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Managing for landscape health requires ejqwnsion 
of cooperative interagency prescribed fire pn^tns. 
Agencies must make a commitment wiih highly qual- 
ified people, from leader to practitioner, and provide 
fundlngmechanisms to condua the program. Federal 
agencies must fo^er a work force that understands the 
role of fire and, at the same time, raise the level of 
public undersunding. Public opinion and perception 
may limit increases in interagency prescribed fire 
piograms if this is not achieved. Therdbre, continued 
Federal efforts to work collabofatively with and educate 
private landowners, interest groups, and the media is 
paramount. Education efforts should focus on exposing 
the publk toacctffate information ai the envitonmen- 
ud, social, and economic bencfiu that result when 
prescribed fire is used: how natural resources may be 
maintained; and the risks involved, including those 
associated with not taking any actioi. increased use of 
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wildland fire may also increase pid^Iic exposure 
£0 smoke and reduced sTSibilUy. Uniferaamimgof 
ihe U'ade-offs involwd is an imponartt oiuc^ksta! 
objective. 

Recent concerns about potential climate change 
caused by increased carbon dioxide tn Uk amK^tboe 
ha%’e also raised questions about the ptxmial 
of increasing the use of fiire. Curreni analysis suggests 
that the carbon dioxide released from prescribed fires 
is ultimately removed by the subsequent regrowih of 
vegetation, l-ower-intenaiy prescribai fires waa fer 
less carbon dioxide than high-intensity fires. Tltere- 
fore, if the occurrence of high-inienaiy fires is reduced 
through an increase in prescribed burning, a net 
redtKiion in carbem dioxide emi^ons wilt he achieved. 
On the other hand, the effects of global wanning and 
increased carbon dioxide on fire occurrence are still 
being determined. Possibilities include higher rates of 
fuel accumulation and a wanner clinuie with mtse, 
days that favor the occurrence of wildland fire. Ihis 
may mean it is even more imponani to increase the use 
of fire for ecosystem mana^ment and hazard fuel 
redtKttion. The policies descril«d in this report are 
consistent with current concerns about climate change. 
In any case, information about changes in the atmos- 
phere should be incorporated into the prepbnning 
required by these policies. 

Administrative barriers 

In the current atmosphere of downsizing and reduced 
budgets, agatcics may not l» to maintain sufficient 
numbers of qualified personnel to accomplish broad- 
scale prescribed fire programs. Many of the employees 
who arc most experienced in the application of pre- 
scribed fire are the same employees who arc responablc 
for wildfire suppression. This can lead to ccmpeiiiiMi 
for their lime daring the fire season. Administrative 
procedures also inhibit temporary hiring of personnel 
needed to condua cn-tlre-ground prescribed burning 
activUies. 

Current direction on hazard-duty pay also tends 
to limit the number of prescribed fire professionals. 
This direction restricts fire-reiated hazard p^ to fire 
suppression activity wkhin or adjacent to the perimeter 
of an uncontrolled wildfire, even though prescribed fire 
practitioners arc exposed to as much risk, if not more, 
from smoke and other enviromnental faaors than 
firef^ters aigagcd in suppressing wildfire. 


■Retiremem benefits ha\’e also been a factor in 
tarccr cht^-es involving prescribed fire. Recemty. the 
BLM recognized that, based on 5 CFR 831.900 and 
842,800, prescribed fire activity qualifies for primar}’ 
coverage under special firefighter retirement. In some 
agendes, however, prescribed fire activity qualifies 
cmly for secondary* coverage, resulting in a career 
choice limitation, 

To provide optimal biological benefit to forests 
and rangelands, the timing and intensity of prescribed 
fire used for ecosystem maintenance should resemble 
a natural occurrence. Historically, fires were often 
very large; however, current land-ownership patterns, 
development, and the processes of funding and 
conducting prescribed fire are not conducive (o 
repUcatsng this process For example, it is difficult to 
have a landscape-size project without involving lands 
of another ownership, and there are baniers to 
spending agency funds on non-agency lands. Further, 
planning, budgeting, and accomplishment-reporting 
processes do not encourage managers to plan large 
projects with multiple benefits, even when located 
entirely on agency-administered lands. 

lastly, there is no consistent method to determine 
the potential for a prescribed fire to escape, nor is there 
a mechanism to compare the values at risk from an 
escaped fire versus those at risk by continuing to 
exclt^e fire. When a prescribed fire does escape, the 
onJy.way a private property owner can be compensated 
for more than $2,500 in damage.? is to pursue a eon 
claim ^insi the Federal government. To prevail, the 
damaged party must prove negligence on the part of 
the agency. This cumbersome process leads to 111 will 
between the managing agency and neighboring 
landowners, adversely affecting cooperation. 

Risk Manaoement 

Because of the potential for unintended consequences, 
prescribed fire is one of the highesi-risk activities that 
Federal land management agencies engage in. Escaped 
prescribed fires can result from poorly designed or 
poorly executed projects; they can also result, from 
events beyond the control of those conducting the 
project, such as unpredteted winds or equipment 
failure. Currently, the stigma associated with an 
escaped prescribed fire does not distinguish between 
poor performance and an unfortunate consequence of 
unplanned events. 
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Although fire is used to accomplish resource 
objectives in many areas of the United States, other 
than in the South it is rarely used ermugh to improve 
ecosystem health or. to reduce fuel hazards a lartd* 
scape scale. One reason for this is a lack of commit- 
ment to the use of fire. While land managcmem 
agerKies as a whole genaally reco^ize the rc^e of fire 
as a natural proass, not all indhidual disciplines and 
managers fully understand or support this role. Some 
managers arc unwilling to accept the risk of potential 
ne^tive consequences asociated with jwcscrilred fiie. 
Differences of opinion concrentingihe effect of fire cm 
specific resources, such as cultural resources, water 
quality, air quality, and certain flora and fauna, can 
also impede the use of fire as a mana^mem tool 



60ALS 

• the use of wildland fire is accepted as an essential 
process in a fully integrated program to improve forest 
and rangeland health and to mamiain wildland 
ecosystems. 

• Wldland fuels are managed at levels consistent with 
wildland fire proieaion and resource managemem objea- 
ives identified in tarjd and resource management plans. 

• Agencies collectively and cooperatively develop 
and maintain an organization thu can eifealveiy plan 
and safely implement prescribed fire and fuel manage- 
ment programs. 

Actions 

Federal agencies will: 

• jointly develop programs to plan, fund, and 
implcm«it an expanded program of prescribed fire in 
fire-dependan ecoQ^etns. 

> facilitate the planning and implemenution of 
landscape-scale prescribed bums across agency 
boundaries. Sedtoj^aonunitiesw enter into panner- 
ships with Tribal, State, and private land managers to 
achieve this objective where appropriate. 

• i^juire appropitoc treatmem of feel hazards created 
by resource-nara^ment and land-use activities. 


condoaafl prescribed fire projects consistent wth 
land arid' resource management plans, public health 
emsdoatajs, approved pfKcribcd bum plmts. 

• imi^animt the National Wildfire Coordinating Group 
(NWOG) interagency prescribed fire qualification and 
csftAcskm standards. 

» train and maint^n a qualified and adequate work force 
to plan and implement interagency prescribed fire projects 
saWy ami dfeenvely. and these personnel avait^le 

when needed. 

• jointly develop simple, consistent hiring and 
CMiiratting procedures for prescribed fire activities. 


• Conduct lesrarch and development on fuel treat- 
ment alternatives aiui techniques. 



GOAL. 

• Administrative pnxredures support the accomplish- 
ment of prescribed burning programs and objectives. 


Actions 

Federal agencies will: 

• seek authority to eliminate inicmal barriers to the 
transfer and use of funds for prescribed fire on non- 
Federal lands and among Federal agencies. 

♦ seek authority or provide adminisirative direciion to 
eliminate l»rriers to carrying over from one year to the 
next all funds designated for prescribed fire. 

* work with the Office of Personnel Management to 
acquire auiboriiy for hazard pay to compensate 
employees exposed to hazanis whife engaged in 
prescribed burning activities. 

• darify dial prescribed fire positions qualify for 
primary coverage tmder special firefighier retirement 
and issue appropriate guidance to field offices. 
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• jointly develop tools to identify, assess, and 
mitigate risks from prescribed fires. 

Goals * create an or^niaational climate that suppons 

• Risk of escaped prescribed fire is minimized employees who implement a properly planned pre- 

through sound planning and ewculion. scribed fire program. 

• Agencies within the Departments of Agriculture and • reevaluate prescribed bum planning and 

the Interior support empio)’ees when property planed execution requirements to ensure adequacy of 

and conducted prescribed fire projects have unfavorable direction without unnecessaiy constraint, 
outcomes. 

Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture will seek 

Actions legislation providing for prompt reimbursement 

Federal agencies will: to private landowners for damages resulting from 

• jointly develop an assessment process for deter- escaped prescribed fires originating on Federal lands, 

mining the probability of success and/or failure asso- 
ciated with the use of prescribed fire and evaluating 

potential positive and negative consequences. As a 
pan of this process, the eflecis of not conducting the 
project will also be evaluated. 
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PREPAREDNESS AND SUPPRESSION 



Helicoptt? wjlh bstkei fighting a wlcland fire. Aircraft and 
other mechanized equipment are important tocis in suppres^i^ 
and managing wildland fire. (Photo courtesy QjSatiom 
Interagency Fire Center.) 



The business of suppressing wildland fitts is cosly. 
time-consuming, and often dangerous lo firefighters 
and the public. Wildland fires occur une>q>ectedly 
and create an emergency in which firefighters race to 
minimize harm to valuable resources or property. 
Despite public expectations, when the combination 
of excessive fuel build-up, topography, extreme weather 
conditions, multiple ignitions, and extreme fire behav- 
ior occurs, it is impossilslc to immediately suppress 
every wildland fire. Firefighters’ «fety and their ability 
to contain and limit the spread of fires can only be 
ensured by preparing well ahead of time, thoroughly 
examinii^ various poss^iliiies of fire numbers and 
^zes, and develi^ing contingency ptens to cope with 
them. 

Our ability to plan for and suppress fires is 
ite^tively impacted by successes in the past. Almost 
one hundred years of fire suppression, coupled with 


other resource m^gement activities, has altered the 
landscape and resulted in millions cf acres of forests 
and rangelands at extremely high risk for devastating 
firs to ocom ^ready we are seeing the effects through 
an increase in the number rf fires asd acres burned, as 
shown in the table below. This trend, combined with a 
number of exisUr^ policies and procedures, impacts all 
a^3eas of rcta^ency prepatedness atid suppression, 
indudmg safrtjc fdanning, priority setting, and orgsml- 
zational response capability. In some cases, agencies are 
individually attempting to sdve these problems. How- 
evtt, in diminishing w>rk forces and funding. 

U. is crilkal th» Federal wildland fire management 
agencies work together and with cooperatois to arrive 
at common solutions and successful strategies. 

WtU>FI«E TRENDS - ELEVEN WESTERN STATES 
AVERAGE ACRES BURNED, 1940-1994 



SArCTV LSAOERSHIP 

The environment of numerous and complex wildhmd 
fires and overextended firefighting resources has led to 
increased potential lor compromising fiTefighier safety 
Agency administrators and fire managers janiggle to ffi 
the job accomplished, and while they focus on sup- 
pressing fires, sufficieiu aiicntion may not be paid to 
safety The>' may nw provide adequate oversight to 
make sure employees are in ^od physical condition 
and adequately rested so they are mentally and physi- 
cally prepared for the challenge of firefighting. As 
suppres^on actions Increase, It becomes more difficult 
to ensure that all the necessary information to make 
good firefighting strate^ decisions is shared. 
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Reorganization and downsizing efforts are com- 
pelling Federal agencies to lotik at new w’ays to 
accomplish their programs, itrcluding Rrefi^iing. 
Retirements and organizational changes have changed 
the demographics and experience levels within the lire 
program. In some cases, agency administrators and fire 
management oncers do not have the same level of 
experience in fire management omsighi as did their 
predecessors. Managers are rarely rewarded for succcffi 
or given incentives to improve. Further, the demands 
created by more complex natural resource issues and 
multiple program priorities ha\t diverted administra- 
tors' attention away from the fire managpmww program. 
Lack of oversight and attention to preparedness can 
result in crisis decision making and safety failures. 

When fires become emergencies, public and political 
pressures may take precedence over suppresaon plans 
that are based on values to be protected and the best 
use of available firefighting resources. 

Values To be pkotecteo ano 
Preparedness plannino 

Values at risk, or more clearly values to be proteaed are 
a primary consideration when determining strategies for 
large-fire suppression. Only anticipated fire suppres- 
sion costs and losses in values have been cortsidered in 
these calculations, because in suppression operations, 
the objective as predetermined In land management 
plans and Congressional budget appropriation language 
is to suppress wildfires at the least total cost. While 
fire benefits have been considered in planning the fire 
suppression resources for budget allocations, positive 
benefits of fires have not been factored into the 
formulation or choice of suppression strategies. 

Use of values-to-be-proiecied criicrfa in fire 
suppression has not been consistent across agencies, 
and the definition is too narrow without considering 
fire benefits as well. These practices contribute, 
sometimes significantly, to inflated fire suppression 
costs. The vahies-to-be-protected cofKqai ^ould be 
revised to reflect current recognition of the positive 
benefits of fire as compatible with agency land manage- 
ment objealves, as well as the need for a broader range 
of strategic suppression alternatives for large fires to 
hold costs in check and recognize limits of firefighting 
resources. 


Preparedness planning is criiical to ensure that 
immir^ni fire situations are recognized, ihai an 
appropriate level of lire protection is pro\'idcd in 
support of land and resiiurce management goals and 
objeaives. and that appropriate priorities are estab- 
lished and actions taken. The absence of carefully 
developed and specific preparedness plans frequently 
results in poor decisions that lead to costly operational 
misttdtcs or unsafe practices during emergency situa- 
tions. Another critical aspect of preparedness planning 
is development and implementation of wildland fire 
pre\'eniion plans. Tfie objective of these plans, as 
demonsri-aied by the message of Smokey Bear over the 
past 50 years, is to prevent unauthorized ignition of 
wildland fire. 

Protection priorities 

SuB^rd criteria have been established to guide fire 
suppression priorities. These have been based on 
the potential for the fire to destroy: (1) human life. 

(2) property, and (3) resource values. Human life 
remains the first priority; however, the second priority 
of property over natural or cultural resource values is 
being questioned by fire managers and others. It limits 
managers' flexibility to consider low-value properties 
relative to higher-valued natural or cultural resources. 
Property protection is a significant contributor to 
inflated suppression costs as well as increased size 
of wildfires when limited suppression resources arc 
concentrated to protect property. More flexibility is 
needed in assessing the relative values of property 
and naiurai/culiural resources in order to achieve 
economic efficiency. 

PROTECTION CAPABILITY 

Differences in budget processes among agencies 
inhibit full cooperation. The most important issue Is 
the separate funding requests for seasonal severity 
funding, where coordinated planning and funding for 
pre-positioning resources on a local basis is a critical 
pan of preparedness. This requires shifting funds 
from emergency suppression to pre-positioning 
resources. Differences in the use of emergency 
firefighting appropriations among agencies also inhibit 
cooperation on prescribed fire actions, Standardization 
of bmdget processes and solution of some of these 
budget bamers will help to incrementally improve fire 
suppression capabilities. 
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Goal 

• Ever}’ firefighicr. every fireiine super\’isor, evei>’ fire 
manager, and e\’er)’ agency adminisiraior takes posilire 
action to ensure compliance with established safe 
firefighling praciices. 

Actions 

Federal agencies will: 

• establish fire management qualifications based on 
program complexity, and staff existing and future 
agency administrator and fire management vacancies 
with indi\’iduals who meet these qualifications and who 
are committed to accomplishing the total fire manage- 
ment program. 

• develop appropriate tools (training, handbooks, job 
performance guidelines, planning documents) neces- 
sary' to assist administrators and fire management 
personnel to develop and manage a safe and efTctiive 
fire management program. 

• through training, job details, or other methods, 
increase experience and fire qualifications of agency 
administrators and fire management personnel. 

• enforce a system of accountability to manage a safe 
and efficient fire management program based on 
standard job performance requirements. These 
requirements should include items specifically related 
to safety and will recognize and reward success and 
provide disciplinary action for failure 

• establish partnerships with contractors; coopera- 
tors, such as rural and volunteer fire depanments; and 
others, which encourage and assist them to adopt and 
implement Federal sundards for training, qualifica- 
tions, firefighting equipment, personal protective 
equipment, etc, 



GOAL 

• Federal agencies maintain preparedness planning 
and suppression programs to prevent unacceptable loss 
from fire. Agencies implement consistent strategies 
based on estimates of suppression costs commensurate 
with values to be protected. 

Actions 

Federal ag^cies will; 

• define \'alues to \x proteaed, working in coopera- 
tion with State, local, and Tribal governments; permit- 
tees; and public users. Criteria will include environ- 
menial, commodity, social, economic, political, public- 
health. and other values. 

• develop long-range interagency wildland fire 
martagement objectives, based on values to be pro- 
tected, across geographic and agency boundaries. 

• develop interagency preparedness planning based 
on established interagency wildland fire management 
objectives. 

• develop interagency strategics to implement 
preparedness plans. These strategies must consider 
both initial-attack and extended-attack capability and 
should include the full range of available cooperator 
and contraaor resources. 

• develop consistent language to be included in 
budget appropriations, enabling the full spectrum of 
fire management actions on wildland fires, 

• work together and with other affected cooperatoTS. 
groups, and individuals to develop and implement fire 
prevention plans to prevent unauthorized ignition of 
wildland fire. 
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GOAL 


• Firefighter and public safety is the fiisl priority 
when managing wildland fire. Federal agencies 
have established protection priorities that recogiize 
the relative values of property and naiural/cukural 
resources to be protected. 

Actions 

Federal agencies will; 

• provide first for firefighter and public safely. 

Once people are committed loan incident, those 
resources become the highest value to be protected 
and receive the highest management considerations. 

• protect property and natural/cuhural resources 
secondary to firefighter and public safely. 

• base the second protection priority on the relative 
values of property and natural/culiural resources when 
firefighting personnel and equipment are limited. 



Goal 

• Federal agencies maintain sufRclem fire suppression 
and support capability. 


• examine and identify, on an interagency baas, 
employee availability at each orj^izatimial level, 
based (Mi fire qualifications »id other necessary ^lls 
to provide needed suppression and support. This will 
include planning for both initial attack and extended 
attack at the local level. 

• develop and utilize, to the maximum extern possible, 
the concept of closest initial auack forces and interagency 
aaffmg for wildland fire suppression and support, 
optimizing the use of the Federal and non-Fedend work 
force. Qualified contraaors are a comptment to be 
considered in suppression and support planning. 

• use an analysis and decision making process that 
considers, on an interagency basis, existing and 
potential fire severity; suppression resource commit- 
ment and availability; prescribed fire activity; environ- 
mental. social, and political concerns; and other 
pertinent factors. 

• develop interagency severity plans to provide 
increased fire suppression capability in emergency 
situations, including accessing additional resources, 
pre-positioning resources, and training emergency 
firefighters. 

• develop a standard interagency planning, budget- 
ing, and staHing process. 


ACTIONS 

Federal agencies will: 

• use standard criteria to assess overall suppresrion 
and support requirements. 
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W I 1. D I. A N D/U R B A N INTERFACE 
PROTECTION 



Fire threatening homes in the wiidland^rban intertacc. HammabJe building 
mateiials and homes surrounded b)' dense ve^tation create a dangenHis fuel 
source and hazardous conditions (Photo courtesy 0/ Nutiimdl fntemgrnc^ 
Fire Center.) 



Backorounb 

Ihe wldland/^fban imerfo:* is defined as the line, area, 
or zone where structures and other human develop* 
ment meet or imeimingle with undeveloped wildland 
or vegetative fuels (SAF, July 1990). h is synonymous 
with the term “intermix* 

In reviewing currem conditions, it is evident that 
wlldlandAirban inierfke fire protection and prevention is 
not a new problem, nor are the recommended solutions 
newly Many of the reports and recommen- 

dations gntentied In tire aftermath of the wfidfires that 
destroyed homes are very similar in coniertt and sub- 
stance. For example, document created is early as I960 
and throu^ dre 1970^ and 1980^ all contain the same 
goals, I.C.. “create a uniform hazard rating sy«em' or 
“wildland fuels must be managed near structures." 

The problem is not one of finding new solutions 
to an old prdakm but of In^lemeniing known sota- 
lions. Ikfcrrcd itossit® making is as much a problem 
as the fires themselves. If htsioiy is to serve us in the 
resolution of the wildland/urban interface problem, we 


must take action on these i^ues now 
To do anything less is to guarantee 
another review process in the after- 
mab of future catastrophic fires. 

Current status 

Wildland/urban interface protection is 
Itnponant to the Federal ^emment 
because Federally managed lands are 
located adjacent to or among State 
lands and developed private lands. 
f^Bt fire management practices have 
contributed toa build-up of highly 
flammable, decadent fuels on those 
Federal lands that are adjacent to 
private residential developments. 

The result is that fire hazards and 
risks, as well as the population, are 
inaeasing in the wildland/urban 
inierkce adjacent to irsny Federal l»>ds. In these areas, 
Federal wildland firefighters are often called upon to a^st 
local agencies. In some cases. Federal agencies are the 
only source of fire ^woicction. Federal firefi^ting 
resources may also be asked to provide assistana where 
there is no direa threat to Federal lands, such as occurred 
cm Long Island, New York, in August 1995. However, 
with limited amounts of money, time, equipment, and 
people, a fire burning in the irtteiface currently demzrds 
the protcdicm of scattered struaurcs at the sacrifice of 
natural resources dsewhere. This represents a significant 
fiscal liability to the Federal treasury. State and local 
govemmerits, and Insurance earners. There are often 
large unreimbursed co^ to property owners as well. In 
addition. Federal re^nsc in the interface creates a safety 
concern, “spreading Federal firefi^iers thin" and placing 
them m aiuations for which they may not be adequatdy 
ironed or equi{^red. 

Recent fires such as the 1994 Tyee fire in ■Washing- 
ton, the 1994 Chicken and Blackwell/Cortal complexes 
in Idaho, the Southern California fire siege of 1993, and 
the 1991 Oakland Hills fire are clear exan^es of the 
complexity of proteaing the wildUnd/urban imerface. 
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Nearly every State has experienced vritdIand/uTban 
interface Rre losses, including the Rne Barrens in New 
jersey. Piedmont in North and South Carolina, Pabn^o 
in Florida, and jack Fine in the Late Sia^. 

The interface has become a major fire pnAkm ihat 
will escalate as the nation moves into the 21st centuiy. 
People continue to move from urban areas to ratal 
areas. The^ncwwildlandAtrtKm inanigran&^«li^ 
ihou^t to the wildfire haaard and bring with them 
their expectations for continuation of urban emeigcrxy 
tervices. The National Fire Protection Association 
(NFPA) eaitaates that since 1985 wildfire 
more than 9,000 homes and resulted in the deaths of 
many firefighters and private citizens It is eaimated 
that in 1994 $250 - $300 million of Federal wildland 
fire sii^re^n dollars wre ^rent m pnxecimg tire 
wildiandAirban interface. Since fiscri year 1970, the 
Federal Emergency Management Agcnqr (FBdA) has 
provided approximately $64 million m fire suppression 
asistance gnine to Stares for the suppression <rf fires on 
publicly or privately owned forc^ w grasslands that 
have threatened destruction that would constitute a 
major disaster. 

Recent repMts such as the National Commission 
on Wildfire Disasters Report (1993) and Fire In Rural 
America (1992) document the continued expansion 
from urban areas to rural areas. There is limited data to 
quantify lire extent <rf the current or projaricd growth 
in the wldland/uriran interface; however, it is clear 
from recent episodes that losses will continue to 
increase in the future. 

Fire protection pnsblcms in the wildtard/utban 
interface are very complex. Complicated bairiere must 
be overcome to address them. These barriers include 
legal mandates, zoning regulations, fire and building 
c^s. i»sic fire protection infrastruaure, insurancedire 
protection grading and rating systems, envtronmnttal 
concerns, and Fire Protection Agrcemaiis. Political, 
social, and psychological faaors further complicate the 
problems. There is no one simple sclution. Leadership 
and cooperation are essential 

The autonomy and multiple mandates of Federal 
agencies contribute to inconsistent and sometimes 
amlUcting policies and procedures. Federal. Tribal. 
Sale, and local agencies, as wdl as the private sector, 
are ail facing the wiMland/urban interfoce picueciion 
issue. Even though past reports, reviews, and mitiga- 
tion plans teve articulated the problems and recom- 
mend soltaions, many ctf the prob'eras stii have not 


been solved. We can no longer continue to study, but 
must have a commitment to cany out solutions. 

The ability of the Federal agencies to provide 
leadership for soHing interface prweciion problems 
is complicated because responsibilities extend beyond 
the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture. 

FEMA is directly responsible for providing Fire Sup- 
pressors Assistance Grmts and, in «nain ca^ major 
disaster assistance and hazard mitigation grants in 
response to fires. Fire Suppression Assistance Grants 
are provided to a State for the suppression of a forest or 
g^as^nd fire on public or pri^ie lands that threatens 
to become a major dlsa^er. The grants are provided to 
protect life and improved property and may include 
funds for equipment, supplies, and personnel. A Fire 
Suppression As^stance Gram is the fesm of a^ismtee 
most often provided by FEMA to a State for a fire. The 
grants are cost -shared with Slates. FEMA’s U.S. Fire 
Administration (USFA) provides public education 
material addressing wildlandAirban interface issu^. 
and the USFA’s National Fire Academy provides 
training, primarily for structural fire service oiganiza- 
itons. The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has 
regulatory responsibility concerning air quality, smoke 
management, and other environmental issues. The 
Department of Defense has direct suppression responsi-. 
bility on military reservations and may also be tasted to 
provide suppres^on assistance. 

But there is no central coordination, and there is 
no single policy that clearly defines the Federal land 
manager's role or requires agencies to take compatible 
actions in the wildlandAirban interfoce. Only the , 
National Park Servia has specific structure prote«ion 
responsibility, and only for their facilities on their 
lands. Current Federal agency mission statements 
and operational policies vary and generally restrict 
activity within these areas. As a result, tederal land 
managers and fire personnel are uncenain about their 
role. Further, personnel are often inadequately trained 
and equipped, but in practice they are expected to 
provide assistance. 

Uncertainty over the role of Federal land manage- 
ment agencies in the wildland/urban interface is a barrier 
to effective fire protectiwt This was validai«l by public 
comments received during the public protxss and 
from the comments received during the Draft Repon 
comment period for this policy review. It is also apparent 
in current policies of the Federal land management 
agencies. There is a dichotomy between Federal policy 
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and expectaiipns. Agency aciminisimors’ views m this 
issue cover the entire spectrum from “the Federal govern- 
ment has no business in the urban interface” to “Federal 
mvoh^meni is esential in the in^r&ce.” This causes 
confusion and qjerational inconsistency both before aid 
during suppression effons, 

Ciirrent Federal agency wildland/iErban.iraerface. 
policies are limited to providing emer^ncy a^istancc 
and training and cooperating in prevention effons. But 
property owners and elected officials generally have a 
broader perception of Federal re^nsibility and 
conseqiKntly oppose Feckral gcvemmcni wthdrawal 
from wildland/urban interface fire protection. 

Current Federal policy that protection priorities are 
. (1) life, (2) properly, and (3) lesourees limits fleability in 
decision making when a wrildfireoamis. Vflldland 
suppression resources arc often diverted to protect 
property with less value than adjacent or iniennixed 
natural resources, and the safety of wildland fire personnel 
is compromise. Foetal- agpndcs' capability to MflU thdr 
resource-protection respemsibilities outside of the inretlacc 
is weakened by commitment of firefighting resources 
before and during wildlandAtrbsui interface fires. 

Fitd^er safety is ihreatcned whm they are {^ced in a 
poation of operaing beyond lireir training, expenence, 
and equipment capabilities. In addition, afier-aciion 
reports indicate that fire suppression resources are often 
‘oveMTidalu^l.” wteh residts in inefficient use and 
under-utiliraiion. Generally, in emergency situations, 
protection agencies respond with more suppression forces 
than can be effeaively managed in the interface. 

Ciirrem pnacclion programs and policies do not 
include all urban and wildland fire protection entities 
with statutory responsibility, which has led to ineffiden- 
cles in training and operations. Operations in the 
wildland/urijan inreriace are not always well or^nized 
and safe due to Intronstsient qualifications, perfonnance 
standards, and experience among local, State, and 
Federal agencies and Tribal govemmeras. Performance 
qualifications in the wlldlandAirban interface are 
divided between the stntcturai and wildland fire 
certification systems, resulting in Inconsistendes. 

Primary responsibility for wildland/urban interface 
fire prevention and prdeaion lies with prcfieny owners 
and State and ioral gowmments. Property owners haN-e 
responsibility for compliance with State statutes and 
local regulations where they exist. These primary 
responsibilities dwuld be carried out in partnership 
with the Rderal government and private sector. 


Public Perception op Risk and 
Fire Prevention 

In genend, die public does not perceive a risk from fire 
mihe wil^tdtoban interface. Further, property 
owiera bdieve that insurance companies or disaster 
assistance will alwa^ be there to cover losses. When 
people b^eve the government will protea them from 
roiur^ irazards; .the damage ptMemial of a cata^ropMc 
event increases. Fire prevention efforts, official 
pronoimoments. and media depictions of imminent 
risk have been shown to have little effect on those in 
danger ®eebe and Omi, 1^3). The effeds of public 
edocadon efforts iia^% not been significant when 
compared to the need. Unless a uiastrophic event 
occurs, wildland/uiban interface protection issues 
gmerate littfo interest. There is a wiefospread miscon- 
ceptitm by efoded offkiais. agency managers, and the 
public that wiUHand/urban interface protection is solely 
a fire service concern. 

Local incentives to property owners. Sate and 
local q^nizMiom, and the private scaor are an 
effective way to redu(% the overall involvement of the 
Federal government in the wildland/urban interface. 
The Federal govemmetu hsclf has few mechanisms to 
atcourage incentives to resolve the problems in these 
areas. There arc two programs delivered through the 
USDA Forest Service: Rural Fire Prevention and 
Control (RFPO and Rural Community Fire Protection 
(RCFP) ihiu provide cost-share grants to Rural Fire 
Ibsiricts. The annual Federal share of these proems 
has temamed relatively stable, totaling approximaicly 
$16 million and $3 mtlHon, respectively. Renewed 
focus of these programs, emphasizing Icical solutions, 
is encouraged. 

Efieaive fire prevention in the wildland/urban 
interface is critical because of the values at risk. 
Traditional fire preveiuibn campaigns have not recog- 
nized the beneficial role of fire in the environment. 
However, wildland agencies are beginning to incorpo- 
rate this message, while siructural fire prevention 
activities general)’ exclude wildland fire and thus 
depict all fire as undesirable. This sends conflicting 
messages to ihc public, particularly where prescribe 
fire Is a desiraWe fuels managernem tool in vrildland/ 
urban imerfoce proieaion. 

It has been suggested that adjustments to insur- 
ance company premiums are the key to providing 
miti^iion aaivities or to reducing wildland/urban 
imerface hazards. Insurance com|»nies are not in a 
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position to provide large economic incentives to address 
issues locally through a change in the existing ^adir^ 
and rating criteria or by supporting preveittion or 
hazard mitigation activities. There is poor amununica- 
tion within and among the insurance industry and fire 
service organizations. The insurance induMiy does tux 
fully understand wiidland/urban interface problems, 
and the public and the Tire service do tux understand 
the role of the insurance industry in the interface. 
Currently, Insurance Service Ofiices/Commeicial Risk 
Services (ISO/CRS) grading and rating criteria do not 
reflect wildland/uiban interface hazards or proteaion 
needs at specific risk locations. Because Are ri^ 
constitutes only a relatively small portitm of the 
homeowneris insurance cost, premium-reduction 
incentives are rux necessarily the answer. Insurance 
companies can, however, help with education, improve- 
ments in building code rating systems, and revised 
protection criteria in the wildlandAirban interface. 
Antitrust laws prohibit insurance companies Aom 
working together to establish minimum insurance 
requirements, and in some Sttues, laws sudi as the Fair 
Access to Insurance Requirements Plan (FAIR) give 
homeowneis access to insurance coverage generally 
without regard to the wiidland/urban interface. 

It has also been suggested that Federal costs could 
be reduced by billing property owners for suppression 
costs. While Federal agencies may have authority to 
seek reimbursement for Are suppression services in the 
wiidland/urban interface, the probability of successfol 
collection is extremely low. This is due to broad ton 
laws related to responsibility and negligence, exising 
State Are laws regarding point of Are origin and 
determination of suppression responsibility, and what 
constitutes reasonable action and appropriate hazard 
mitigation. The corollary is that the government can be 
sued for Ares that originate on Federal land and bum 
onto private property. 

The current Are proteaion infrastruaure. such as 
roads and waier-delivety systems, is often inadequate 
for property and resource proteaion during fast-moving 
wildAies. The cost of improving the existing tnAastruc- 
nire would be starring. During majex’ Ate operations 
in the wildland/uiban interface, most struaure loss 
occurs in the first few hours of an incident. This is 
often due to a lack of fire-safe vegetation man^ement 
practices. These losses will continue until tppropriate 
access, landscaping, and construaion standards are 
implemented and enforced. 


Hazard and risk assessmIent process 

Without a consistent process that assesses wildland/ 
urban interface hazard and risk, values, and loss 
experience, it is difficult to prescribe appropriate 
mitigation measures. State and local communities 
perceive determination of hazard and risk - as well as 
regulation in response to these issues - as a local 
prero^iive. Further, that regulation, throu^ ordi- 
nances, is also determined by local governments. A 
nationally adopted hazard assessment model would 
likely lead to the implementation of options and 
alternatives that can be utilized in Are and building 
codes for new and existing construaion. Developers, 
builders, and property owners generally oppose 
standards because they fear potential building restric- 
tions and higher costs. Wiidland/urban interface maps 
could be developed based on this uniform criteria. 

Model programs 

Some areas of the country are facing wiidland/urban 
issues collaboratively. These are model programs that 
include local solutions. Summit Gnmty, Colorado, has 
developed a hazard and risk assessment process that 
mitigates hazards through zoning requirements. In 
California, the Los Angeles County Fire Department has 
retrofitted more than 100 Are engines with Are retardant 
foam capability, and Orange County is evaluating a pilot 
insurance grading and rating schedule speciAc to the 
wiidland/urban interfoce. All ate examples of successful 
programs that demonstrate the value of presuppres^on 
and prevention efforts when combined with propcity- 
ovmer support to mitigate hazards within (he wildland/ 
urban interface. The Imcmaiional Fire Code Institute 
(IFCI) is developing an ‘'urban-wildland" fire code. 

PIRC PRtfTCCTIOM AttREEHENtS 

Current Federal agency wiidland/urban interfoce 
proteaion policies do not lay out a clear, compatible, 
and unified role for the Federal land managing agencies. 
Consequently, some Federal agencies perceive they bear 
the heaviest burden in Fire Protection Agreements. 

Some administrators enter into agreements committing 
Federal rirefi^ters, equipment, and money without 
understanding the implications of their aaions. Still 
others are confused about the differences among 
Federal mutual-aid assistance. Fire Proteaion Affee- 
menis, and FEMA fire suppression assistance grams to 
States for declared fires. 
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PARTNERSHIPS 

The key to solving the total wildland/urban interface 
problem rests with development of a unified, collabora- 
tive parmer^ip among Federal agencies; Tribal, Stam, 
and local governments; and the private sector. This 
partnership should identify risks, hazards, values, and 
responsibilities. To be successful, the emphasis must be 
at the local level, supported by the States and coordi- 
nated with the Federal agencies. This fire protection 
and prevention issue cannot be solved by any one entity 
acting independently. Meanwhile, these long-iem 
issues do not preclude Federal agencies fresn de-relt^ 
ing a compatible policy for wildlandAtrban protection 
on the lands they administer. 

PROPOSES ROtE OP FEDERAL ASENCfES 

The proposed role of the Federal land man^hg 
agencies in the wildland/urban interface is reducing fuel 
hazards on the lands they administer; cooperating in 
prevention and education programs; providing 
ca! and financial aKi^ance; and developing agieeraents, 
partnerships, and relationships with property owners, 
local protection agencies, States, and other stakeholders 
in wildlandihirban interface areas. These relationships 
focus on activities beforo a fire occurs, which render 
structures and comraunitle.s safer and better able to 
survive a fire occurrence. 

The following protection priorities proposed in 
this report will guide fire plannir^ and operations in 
the wildlandAirban interface; 1) life and 2) property 
and naiural/culiural resources based on relative values 
to be protficrecl. commensurate with suppression costs. 

Under the proposed policy, in emergency re- 
sponses, the primary role of the Federal government is 
wildland firefighting. The Federal agencies may assist 
local protection ^endes within the scope of Federal 
fireri^tets' training and experience. Often this involves 
working among structures, In these cases, attempting 
to protect the exterior of structures from fire is inevi- 
table. ^^reemems should clarify respeaive roles and 
responsibilities reganiing fire suppression in the 
WildlandAtrban interface, Federal, State, Inbal, and 
local agencies must share iti the cost and allocation of 
suppression resources. The Federal government does 
not bear this responsibility alone. 

In order to fulfill this proposed role, there must be 
training, qualifications, and equipment performance 


aandaids. Standards must be institutionalized within - 
existing traimng cniricula, qualifications systems, and 
equipmeni peifonnanire criteria. 

In sij^xst rf ahers, the role of FEMA in the 
wfldlandAtibffli interface fa to encourage comprehensive 
disaster preparedness plans and programs, increase the 
capability (rf Stale and IocjI governments, and provide 
fcR-a ^eacrimderstanding of FEMA’s programs at the 
Federal. Siae, and local fevels. FEMA provides Fire 
Suppression Assistance to Slates in response to fires on 
public or private land that thi^ten to become a major 
duster, emxjura^ the devetopment and implemente- 
tionofvKdife multi-hazard initiation measures, and 
provides training to clarify FEMAs programs. 

FEMA adminiaets the Robert T. Stafford Disaster 
fe&f and fetctgency Assistatroe Aa (Stafford Act), 
vrfiich may provide assistance in response to a fire. 

First, a major disaster may be declared by the President 
when any natural catastrophe causes dama^ of 
suffment severity and raa^tude to vrarrani major 
disaster assistance. Sudt assistance supplements the 
efforts and available resources of States, local govern- 
ments, and disaster relief or^nizaiions in alleviating the 
damage. lo». hardship, or aiffering caused by the 
ewm. Second. Fire Suppression Assistance Grants may 
be provided to a State for the suppression of a forest or 
Ijassland file that threatens to become a major disaster 
on public or private lands. These gants are provided 
to protect life and improved property and may include 
funds for equipment, supplies, and personnel. Third, 
following a major disaster declaration, the FEMA 
Hazard Mii^aiion Gram Program provides for long- 
term hazard mitigation projects ac^ activities to redutt 
the posability of damages from ail future fire hazards 
and to reduce the costs to the nation for responding to 
and recovering from the disaster. States must have an 
approved hazard mUigation plan in place to receive 
either a Fire Suppression Assistance Grant or a Hazard 
Mitigation Grant. 

The USFA serves to provide informauem to the 
public and training and standardization for structural 
fire service oiganizations- It is a member of the 
National Wildfire Coordinating Group’s (NWCG) 
Wildland/Urban Interface Peering Committee and 
provides impetus to comimre programs that address the 
wildlandAirban interface issue. 
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GOALS 


• Wildiand/urban interface fire proiet^ion pofides 
are compatible among Federal agencies and promote 
partnerships with Tribal, State, and local govemm^ts 
and the private seaor. 

• Federal agencies address wildlandAtrban inters 
protection needs ocatrring on and adjacent to Federal 
lands through collaborative planning, analysis, and 
cooperative action across agency boundaries. 

Actions 

Federal agencies will: 

• adopt an operational role in the wildland/uiban 
interface that includes wildland firefighiing. hazard 
fuels reduction, cooperative prevention and education, 
and technical assistance. 

• identify and fund, on a cost-share basis, high- 
priority fuels management aaivities on Federal lands 
adjacent to wildiand/urban inierfke areas identified 
through a fire protection assessment process that 
considers relative values to be protected. These 
activiiics may involve adjacent non-Federal lands. 

• lead by example in utilizing fire-safe standards at 
Federal facilities. 



Goals 

• Fire Proteaion Agreements and partnerships are 
developed, approved, and promoted to clarify responsi- 
bilities and to provide for pre-fite hazard and risk 
mitigation activities and suppression preparedness. 

• Firefighters are properly trained and equii^ta) to 
ensure firefighter safety during wildland/uriian iniedk:e 
operations. 

Actions 

Federal agencies will: 

• ensure that all wildiand/urban interface areas are 
covered by Fire Protection Agreements; renegotiate 
existing agreements as needed to reflea a Federal 


responsibility that is compatible with Federal policy 
and to ensure that State and local responsibilities are 
apportioned appropriately. Agreements will address 
all partners in these areas. 

• incorporate wildiand/urban interface considerations 
into a^eements, operating plans, land management 
plans, and agency Fire Management Plans. 

• charge the National Wildfire Coordinating 
Group with: 

- identifying specialized skills and training 
that are needed by both wildland and 
structural fire agencies in the interface and 
incorporating those requirements into the 
Wildland Fire Qualification System to provide 
for safe and efiicient operations in the 
wildiand/urban interface. 

- devetoping operational curricula, in 
cooperation with the National Fire Academy, 
for protection in the wildlandMrban interface. 

- implementing training through inter- 
agency systems and joint training activities 
and augmenting fire training not available at 
the State and local levels. 

- identifying and implementing equipment 
standards for wildlandAtrban interface 
operation. 

- identifying and establishing a data- 
coUenion medianism, in coordination with 
Tribal, State, and local governments; insurance 
industry; National Fire Prcaeciion Association; 
and others, to better assess the nature and 
scope of the wildiand/urban internee fire 
problem. 

• increase emphasis on cost-share program assistance 
in the wildIaTld^rban interface throu^ the Forest 
Service State and Private Cooperative Fire Program, 
including training and equipping of State and local 
agencies. Assess and revise, as needed, other mechan- 
isms to ensure funding is directed to agencies with 
wildiand/urban interface responsibilities. 


26 
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• educate agertcy personnel on Federal coa-share and 
grant programs, Fire Protection Agreements, and other 
related Federal prognms so the full array of assistance 
available to States and local agwicics is undemood. 

• participate in the development and execution of a 
mticnal wlldland/urban interface fire hazard mapping 
scoping asdy in croqsemion with Tribal, State, and 
local governments and the private sector. 



Goal 

• An informed public understands the hazards and 
risks from fire in the wildlandAirten Inicrfaa and the 
prevention methods availabte to mitigate these haraids 

ACTIONS 

federal a^ncics will: 

• increase communiation with wildlandAtrban 
interface property owners, planners, eleaed officials, 
and others through education and awareness messages 
about the role of fire in wildtend cetKystera health, 
inhetem risks in wikllttfidAirlwn interface areas, 
available prcwniion^roiection measures, and Federal 
disaster assistance programs. 

• ex{Xind programs, curricula, and distribution 
systems for wildland/urban interface educational 
materials in cooperation with structural protection . 
agencies. 

• support and participate in public education effons 
in cooperation with the Insurance InsiUute for Property 
loss function (IIFLR) and Hre and building code 
otprrizatitms. 



GOALS 

• Pobtic fee protection roles, resjxjnsibilities, and 
aedvities within the wildlandAirban interface are 
idemified throu^ a partnership among Federal, Tribal, 
&3t£. ioc^. and private emities. 

• ResponabUity is focused on individual property 
owners and local, county, and State governments, in 
cooperation with Federal a^ncies, to reduce losses 
wUhin t!% wikfemdAirban interface. 

Actions 

Federal agencies will; 

• milire the cecenily rechartered National ^^id{and^ 
Urban Interface Rre Protection Pro^m, which 
includes the Department of the Interior, Department of . 
Agricuhurt, FEM/fe U.S. Fire Adnsinistiation, National 
Association of State Foresters. National Association of 
Suie Fire Marshals, and National Fite Protection 
Association, to focus on vrildland/urban interface fire 
protection issues and unions. 

• utilize the Vfeacm Governors' Association (WGA) 
as a catalyst for involving State agencies, as well as local 
and private stakeholders, wUh the objective of de\’clop- 
ing an implementation plan to achieve a tmifcMm. 
integrated nation^ approach to hazard and risk 
assessment and fire prevention and protection in the 
wildlandAirban interface. 

• work with the Stales to develop viable and compre- 
hensive wildland fire hazard mitigation plans and 
performance-based partnerships. 
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COORDINATED PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 



The issues grouped in this section reflect the need for 
consistency across all aspects of fire management. 

They include accountability; measurement of program 
efficiency; organization; legal and policy analysis of 
programs, authorities, responsibilities, and liabilities; 
weather support; and data management. 

Accountability 

Most employees and many fire managers donl believe 
that fire accomplishments or failures, especially in 
suppression activities, can be measured. There is a 
widely held view that agency administrators are neither 
held accountable for failures nor rewarded for accom* 
plishments. This aggravates the perception that agency 
administrators can give fire management planning, fire 
suppression, and fire*use activities a low priority 
without being held responsible for the consequences. 
Furthermore, there is a perception by employees that 
only political or public pressure affects agency adminis- 
trators’ involvement with fire. 

This perception of a lack of accountability is 
increased by managers not spealdng out in suppon of 
the fire program, not motivating employees to become 
certified and to be available for firc-suppression and fite- 
use duties, limiting forces available for regnal or national 
mobilization, or de-emphasiring fire priorities. This per- 


cq)d(m is also exaceibated by agency adminis- 
trators' broad interpretations and varying levels 
of implement^pn of policies requiring support 
<rf fire suppression activities. 

Eppiciencv 

A growing concern shared by Members of 
Confess, agency administrators, and the 
pul^ic is tire cost of fighting large wildfires. 
Swne critics believe expenditures are excessive 
and that the crisis nature of wildfire has led to 
imprudent use of personnel, equipment, and 
supplies. Others believe that firefighting 
practices are not as effective as some natural 
foncres in bringing wildfires under control and 
that fire suppression efforts should take better 
advamage of weather, terrain, fuel, and other 
natural conditions. In the future there will be 
less tolerance for excessive expenditures on large-fire 
supptession. The costs and benefits of fire suppression 
activities must be analyzed. Analyses done so far have 
not resulted in improved practices or reinforced 
confidence in current suppression strategies. 

Services provided by Federal agencies are being 
critically scrutinized, both internally and externally, to 
determine the relMivc priority of every program and its 
contribution to the agency mission and the public 
good. As pan of that scruriny, returns on investments 
in the fire program must be compared svith returns in 
other programs. Every activity within the fire manage- 
ment program must be analyzed according to its 
economic efficiency. For example, prtsuppression 
aciiviiies such as prevention and preparedness must 
contribute to reduced suppression costs, and prescribed 
fire programs must show a return in improved or 
restored ecosystems or reduced suppression costs. 

^ericy administraiors must be able to analyze 
program ecommiic efficiency in order to establish the 
priority and set^ of the fire rnanagemem program. 
Current information on fire program benefits and costs are 
leither retiabk nev consistent, and present program 
analysis methodologies are inadequate and inconsistent 
amoi^ Federal agencies. One dilemma is the question of 
what values should be included in such an analysis of 
diverse Feder^ wildlands. However, commodity, non- 
commodiiy and social values all must be considered. 
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Organizational alternatives 

Each Federal agency currently maintains its own 
separate fire management organizaticm, with qualified 
employees from other programs avaiyjle as the fire 
sitaaiion dictates. Federal agencies ^ cx^^}etai<^ also 
share resources nationally; and. in some cses, local 
interagency Rre or^nizations east, contract scivtes ait 
used, or other innovative approaches, sudi as the Alaska 
Fire Service, are being developed or used to accomplish 
the fire management mission, The Federal fire work 
force is currently decreasing at an uncranfonaWe me, 
panicukriy in key spanalized sWlfe. More 
examination and implementation of or^niaational 
alternatives are hampered by the inability to measure 
relative efficiencies among these alternatives. 

Legal and policy Analysis 

File program acimiies and the mcreasir^ snterconnec- 
tiMi between fti? aciiviiiES and exiaing enviionmartal, 
public health, and ton laws require iraer-Departmental 
legal and policy analysts to ensure coordination and 
compliance. Consequences of prescribed fire activities, 
where fire is allowed to play a natural role or is intro- 
duced into the wildlands, may conllia with some 
interpretations of existing lau« ot regilattons. Cur- 
rently, these differences are ideiuificd independently by 
each agency and resolved on a oae-by-case basis. 

Weather support 

Fire weather forecasting is a sqihisiicated and long- 
standing tool used by fire managers. As fire behavior 
prediction i«failques have improved and become 
paramount in wildland fire managemera. w«tther 
support has become a critical factor. Fire weather 
support is critical to firefighter and public safety and 
protection of public hetiith. Maintaining the current 
capability as well as enhancing future services is 
essentia) to managing a safe and effective fire manage- 
ment pn^ram. hi addition, longer-term fires demand 
forecaas beyond the six- to ten-day reliable range. 

Fire weather senices are provided on request by 
the National Weather Service (NWS) as a special 
pro^am in that agency; however, increasing demands 
for weather support, especially spot fire weather 
forecasts, coupled with diminished resources in the 
NWS, have caiaed demands to exceed the existing 
capability. Prc-fire seaam predictions are often re- 
quested by managers in order to prioritize workloads. 
Long-range severity forecasts are commonly needed for 


pre-posiiioning suppression forces, but they are either 
not available or are unreliable. As agencies seek to 
increase the use of fire as a management tool, demands 
feir spol fire weather forecasts and other services could 
far eioreed pre^nt weather support capability. 

Data mahagem^t 

Aarurate, organized, and accessible mformation about 
natural/culiural resources and fire activities is the basis 
for coordinated agency program decisions and is critical 
to elfaciive and efficient program m^gwneni. 

Agencies have nm achieved complete coa^ency 
in ctHnpiling, mana^ng, and accessing fire mformation, 
which prevents a reliable, holistic view of the Federal 
fire pro^m, Although some data, such as historical 
wildland fire paiiems, response to past management 
actions, resource values, prescribed fire sraiisiics, and 
hazard maf^ing have been colleaed. ii is incomplete, 
difficult to use, and not portrayed consistently. In 
some cases, such as the wildlandAirban interface, the 
types of data needed are only now being identified. 



Goal 


• Agency administrators and fire program managers 
conduct the fire management program in accordance 
whh e^ablisbed policies, procedures, standards, and 
direction. 

ACTIOMS 

Federal ageiKics will: ' 

• develop and utilize consistent fire management 
qualification standards and specific selection criteria for 
fire program managers. 

• establish job perfonnance sandards fbragencyadmin- 
isirators and fire managers that clearly reflect the com- 
plexity and scope of fire management Tesponsibilities. 

• provide consistent and adequate training for agency 
administrators commensurate with their roles and 
responsibilities in fire raanagemeBt. 

• ensure that a^ncy administrators and fire program 
managers are held accountable for conducting the fire 
program in accordance with established policies, 
procedures, standards, and direction. 
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• ensure that trained and certified employees partic- 
ipate in the wildland fire program as the situation 
demands; employees with operational, administrative, 
or other skilk support the wildland fire program as 
needed; and administrators are responsible, account- 
able, and make employees available. 

• jointly manage fire use and suppression resources 
and aaivities to achieve accomplishment of both 
programs concurrently. 



Goal 

• A system is developed and used to analyze the 
relative efficiency of specific activities of the fire 
management program. 

Action 

Federal agencies will: 

• jointly develop a standard methodology for 
meseuring and reporting fire management efficiency 
that includes commodity, non<ommodity. and social 
values. This methodology should specifically address, 
among other considerations, the costs and benefits of 
large-fire suppression. 



Goal 

• The wildland fire program is managed through the 
most efficient and effeaive organization available. 


Action 

Federal agencies will: 

• develop criteria to be used in evaluating alternative 
fire management organizations. Some examples of 
criteria include; meeting land management objectives, 
reintroducing fire in the ecosystem, ensuring cost 
effectiveness, effectively dealing with wtldland/urban 
interface fire protection, and using partnerships and 
cooperative relationships. 



• use these criteria to analyze, with cooperators, a 
broad range of oi^izational alternatives on a national, 
regional, and local basis. Examples of alternatives 
mclude; a single Federal fire oi^nization; contracts 
with aates, {Kivate sector, Tribal governments, military, 
or combinations thereof; and status quo. 



Goal 

• Federal agencies have a clear le^l foundation for 
the various fire management policies and programs. 


ACTICNS 

Federal agencies wiH; 

• jointly identify the legal context for reintroducing 
fire into wildlands and develop options for accomplish- 
mera. Options may include modifying regulations to 
address ecological processes where appropriate; 
exercising broader interpretations of policy; or resolving 
obstacles at regional and local levels, including those on 
non-Federal l^ids. Based on this interpretation, 
develr^ standardized agreements or new a^ements 
that permit these activities. 

• clarify and differentiate between agency liability and 
personal liability resulting from prescribed fire, based 
on legal review and interpretation of tort law. 

• early in the process, involve public health and 
environmeiual regulators in developing the most 
woricable application of policies and regulations. 

The Secreuries of the Interior and Agriculture will 
direct the Olfia of the Solicitor and the Office of the 
General Counsel, in coordination with the Department 
of Justice and other appropriate Federal agencies, to 
condua and publish a comprehensive legal review on 
wildland/urban interface fire protection to provide the 
legal foundation for Federal anions. This review will 
address: 

• current authority under Federal laws such as the 
Oigsnic Act, National Forest Managemem Act, Robert T. 
Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance Aa. 
and the Federal Land Policy and Managemem An. 
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the subjects of tort liability, budget aothoiides, 
cooperative agreements, miti^tlon activities, and 
natural resource protection/environmenial laws. 



Goal 

• Sufficient fire weather resource arc provided to 
meet the total wildland fire management program 
needs. 

Actions 

• The Secretaries of the Interior and Agticultute. 
together with the Secretary of Commerce, will assess 
current and projected requirements for fire weather 
products necessary to support total wildland fire 
management program needs. 

• The Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture, 
together with the Secretary of Commerce, will evaluate 
alternative methods, including non-Federal sources, to 
provide weather setTrice to the agencies' fire manage- 
ment programs. 

• The Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture will 
seek commitment from the Secretary of Commerce to 
research and develop technology to provide accurate, 
long-range weather forecasts. 



Goal 

• Federal agencies achieve a coordinated Federal fire 
information database that supports critical decisions 
related to the fire management program. 

Actions 

Federal agencies will: 

• standardize fire statistics and develop an easily 
accessible common database. 

• Jointly identify, develop, and use tools needed for 
ecosystem-based fire management proems with 
mechanisms to integrate fire-related databases with 
other systems. These tools will include; 

- the collection of ecosystem-related data 
such as disturbance re^mes, historical fire 
patterns, response to management actions, 
and others. 

- consistent methods to track and access 
fire-use statistics and administrative costs. 

- mechanisms to transfer and exchange fire 
management systems information. 

• cooperate with Tribal. State, and local governments 
to establish a data-coDection mechanism to better assess 
the nature and scope of the wildland/urban interface 
fire problem. 

• take a lead role in the adoption of the National Fire 
Incident Reporting System standards for all fire agencies 
that operate in the wildland/urban interface and modify 
existing reports to reflect wildland/urban inierl«% fire 
protection data. 

• complete a national wildland/urban interface fire 
hazard scoping and mapping study in partnership with 
the Western Governors’ Association; Tribal, State, and 
local governments; and the private seaor. 
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Statement of Janice McDougle, Associate Deputy Chief, STate and Private 
Forestry, United States Department of Agriculture, Forest Service 

MADAM CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

I am Janice McDougle, Associate Deputy Chief for State and Private Forestry 
with responsibility for fire and aviation, forest health, and cooperative forestry pro- 

f 'ams. I am accompanied hy Denny Truesdale, our Assistant Director of Fire and 
viation Management for Operations. The wildfire suppression program in the 
United States is a partnership with a hroad array of Federal agencies, state, tribal, 
and local governments, and private companies; its first priority is protecting human 
life. 

As you requested, I will briefly discuss the highly organized and strategic ap- 
proach of the Forest Service’s wildfire suppression program. When a fire occurs, we 
respond immediately, implement attack strategies, identify additional resources 
needed, and expand the organization as needed to protect people and property. 

BACKGROUND 

The Federal Wildland Fire Management Policy resulted from a 1996 interagency 
review, which I have provided for the record. This policy is applied on all Forest 
Service and Department of Interior managed and protected lands and has four pri- 
orities: (1) firefighter safety and public safety is the highest goal; (2) we support the 
role of fire in restoring and sustaining healthy ecosystems; (3) we integrate fire 
management into land management planning, and (4) the policy stress of improving 
fire and aviation accountability within the Forest Service. 

Several factors influence an effective and safe fire suppression program, including 
the expansive wildland/urban interface, hazardous fuel conditions, the increasingly 
broad array of partners involved in suppression, and the increased role for the For- 
est Service in providing international assistance. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

We have an outstanding track record. The Federal fire fighting agencies have con- 
sistently suppressed 98 percent of all wildfires during initial attack; only 2 percent 
of all fires account for the greatest cost and most acreage burned. 

We rely on strong cooperation with the states, providing equipment and funds to 
help states help us. The USDA cooperative fire program currently has more than 
$800 million in surplus Federal property on loan to state and local governments for 
use in fire suppression. USDA annually provides approximately $16 million in cost- 
share grants to strengthen state programs, and an additional $2 million to help 
train and equip volunteer firefighters in rural towns. 

The Forest Service is a world leader in fire behavior and management research. 
We have an ongoing research program on the effects of fire on vegetation and wild- 
life, smoke management, and reducing fire hazard by finding markets for small di- 
ameter trees. 

The five Federal wildland fire management agencies, the Forest Service, Bureau 
of Land Management, Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park Service, and Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, are strengthening the common features of their respective 
wildland fire management planning processes. This structure is a nationally recog- 
nized decision-making, planning, operational, and logistics structure that all 
wildland firefighters understand, and use. It includes an incident commander and 
their operations and support staffs, providing a framework for wildland firefighters 
to respond to any incident. It has the flexibility to expand staff and organization 
as an incident becomes more or less complex. 

INITIAL ATTACK 

Initial attack analysis and planning is the backbone of our success. The National 
Fire Management Analysis System (NFMAS) is a model we use to identify the most 
efficient firefighting organization. Developed locally to determine what mix and dis- 
tribution of initial attack resources will provide a cost effective fire suppression pro- 
gram, the results of the local analyses are aggregated into the national program. 
This assures the most responsive organization possible. 

The NFMAS model takes local suppression resource productivity, historical fire 
occurrence, hazards and values at risk, interagency commitments, and fire manage- 
ment objectives, and projects estimated fire suppression costs and net changes to 
natural resource values. Wildland/urban interface areas become a priority for the 
commitment of resources because of the private property values at risk. The budget 
for the most efficient preparedness organization identified by the analysis is the one 
that results in the lowest program cost, including losses, over time. This information 
is provided to decisionmakers in the development of program budgets and the effects 
of alternative budget levels can be analyzed. 
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Once we identify the best mix of resources within available budget, forest super- 
visors provide the identified number of crews, engines, helicopters, or other initial 
attack resources, including airtankers needed to respond to the normal fire season. 
Average fire seasons have been established through our assessment and planning 
processes. That average season has a beginning and ending date, anticipated days 
of each kind of burning risk, as well as norms for the intensity with which a fire 
would burn. 

Effectiveness of a suppression program is directly related to local fuel treatment 
efforts. The value of prescribed fire as a tool to change wildfire behavior was dem- 
onstrated in Florida where treated areas were defensible but fire crews had to re- 
treat from flames in untreated areas. 

When predicted or actual burning conditions exceed those we expect and wildfire 
ignitions are imminent, when fire season starts early, or extend beyond normal, 
local units can request additional funds from the Washington Office to increase 
their level of fire preparedness through our fire severity program, which allows for 
additional staffing for serious fire risk outside of the normal season. 

EXTENDED ATTACK 

When initial attack fails, and local resources are not capable of controlling one 
or more wildfires, we shift to extended attack and assign national resources such 
as Incident Management Teams, Interagency Hotshot Crews, large airtankers, and 
infrared detection aircraft to the fire. 

We are conducting interagency studies regarding the national shared resources 
used in extended attack. We are assessing the most efficient staffing levels; best 
procurement methods of airtankers, medium and large helicopters, and 
smokejumpers; and the improvements we need to make to support facilities. Studies 
have been completed on the most efficient medium and large helicopters and large 
airtanker support needed for the national fire suppression program. The studies 
have also identified that the location and quality of base facilities is as important 
as the aircraft themselves. Other studies are underway that will provide managers 
with options for management of smokejumpers, helitack, and rappel crews as well 
as aircraft support and base locations. All will be used to improve the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the national suppression program. 

NATIONAL INTERAGENCY PROGRAM 

The protection of people and resources is very complex in today’s world. Planning 
and coordination occur at all levels to assure the safe delivery of an interagency fire 
suppression program. The National Interagency Fire Center (NIFC) in Boise has 
dispatched over 35,000 people at one time in response to fires across the United 
States. NIFC, the heart of the national fire suppression program, serves as a coordi- 
nation, dispatch, communications, and warehouse center for all wildland fire agen- 
cies. At the center, the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, National Park Service, and Bureau of Indian Affairs are collocated and 
work closely with state and tribal foresters. Center directors serve as a national 
Multi-Agency Coordinating Group to improve technology, skills, equipment, inte- 
grate wildland/urban interface concerns, and program delivery, resulting in better 
suppression response and reduced costs. 

THE 1998 SEASON 

In 1998 the Federal agencies are fully staffed for the fire season. We have ade- 
quate resources in every region for effective suppression, assuming that this is, and 
will be, an average year. 

Florida has experienced extreme fire behavior and significant losses to property 
and resources due to extended drought, which caused highly flammable fuels. In 
late May and early June, Florida got a highly unusual amount of dry lightning, and 
suffered its most severe fire season since 1986. At the request of State Forester Earl 
Peterson, we provided Federal assistance which at the peak, totaled 1200 fire man- 
agers, 27 Interagency Hotshot Crews, 22 suppression crews, 165 engines, 4 tractors, 
and 98 aircraft. The Florida Division of Forestry and the local Forest Supervisor es- 
tablished a unified area command structure to assist in prioritizing suppression ef- 
forts and suppressed almost a half million acres of wildfire in very complex environ- 
ment with minimal losses ant injuries. The success this year can be compared to 
the losses in the 1985 fires when more homes and businesses were lost in a day 
than over the 1998 month-long siege. The Forest Service still has 75 personnel as- 
sisting in closeout of the Florida fires. 

The Florida efforts affixed value of a prescribed fire program to create more fire 
tolerant ecosystems and better protect homes and improvements. It also reinforced 
the value of our safety program. In Florida, we had to educate crews from other re- 
gions of the health and fire threats unique to Florida. 
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The other high profile fire situation this year took place in Mexico and Central 
America. The U.S. Agency for International Development, Office of Foreign Disaster 
Assistance coordinated the U.S. response. Mexico requested the most assistance, in- 
cluding technical assistance, large helicopters, an incident management team, an in- 
frared aircraft, 3,000 sets of personal protective equipment, and communications 
equipment. We also assisted Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

The 1998 fire season has occurred locally, with few situations where national inci- 
dent command teams were dispatched in more than one region simultaneously. A 
total of 76,932 acres of National Forest System lands burned during the month of 
July which began with fire danger in the very high to extreme categories in Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, Georgia, Colorado, Utah, California, and Florida. In Florida the 
drought was one of the most severe experienced in the past 50 years, and fire- 
fighters battled on average of 70-80 new fires each day. 

Three National Fire Prevention teams were active during the month of July in 
Florida, Utah, and Texas where team members worked with state, county, and local 
fire service organizations to reduce the potential number of human-caused fires. 

Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Nevada, Colorado, Southern Arizona, Washington, 
and Oregon are currently experiencing increased fire activity. The 90 day outlook 
indicates that the extreme southern tip of California, Arizona, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, western Texas, and southwestern Utah are most likely to have increased fire 
activity because they are predicted to be warmer and drier than normal over that 
period. We will take actions needed to assure that adequate resources are available 
for dispatch within, and to, that region. 

The remainder of the United States is experiencing fewer than normal wildfires 
for this time of year. More than one-half of the fires occurred in the southern part 
of the United States. In many areas, the lower than normal fire danger can be at- 
tributed to unusual spring rain and snow. 

CLOSING 

The Forest Service fire suppression program is professional, responsive to the con- 
cerns and needs of partners, and based on the continuous study of historical fire 
occurrence and risk. We are very proud of the program, its value to the public, and 
the firefighters who work endless days, and get great satisfaction from the protec- 
tion of people and resources. 
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Madam Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

We are pleased to be here today to discuss wildfire expenditures of the m^or federal 
land management agencies: the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, the 
National Park Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Fish and Wildlife Service. As 
requested, we will present information on (1) the amount of funds expended on wildfire 
preparedness and suppression activities and the types of activities covered by these 
expenditures and (2) assistance provided to state firefighting efforts by the land 
management agencies. Our comments today are based on the two reports we issued to 
you and the Chairman of the House Resources Committee.* The information in those 
reports is based on financial and program data supplied by the federal land management 
agencies for fiscal years 1993 through 1997." 

In summary, the federal land management agencies: 

- expended about $4.4 billion on wildfire activities for fiscal years 1993 through 1997. 
Included in this amount wa.: about $2.1 billion for preparedness activities and about $2.3 
billion for wildfire suppression. For both preparedness and suppression, the largest 
expenditure categories were personnel, and services and supplies, and 

- for fiscal years 1993 through 1997, the five land management agencies provided 
assistance to state and local firefighting efforts through cooperative agreements, provided 


^ Federal Lands: Information About Land Management Agencie s' Wfidfire Preparedness 
Activities (GAO/RCED-98-48R, Dec. 18, 1997) and Fedpral lAnd.s: I^d Management 
Agencies' Wildfire Suppression Expenditures (GAO/RCED-98-140R, Apr. 10, 1998). 

^e report on wildfire preparedness activities covered the period fiscal years 1992 
through 1996, because, at the time of that review, fiscal year 1997 data were not available. 
We have updated the preparedness data for this testimony to include the period fiscal 
years 1993 through 1997, which is consistent with the data in our report on wildfire 
suppression expenditures. 
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grants valued at about $83 million, and loaned excess federal property worth about $700 
million. 

Wildfire preparedness expenditures increased slightly during the reporting period b^ause, 
by their very nature, they can be planned, while suppression expenditures varied greatly 
because they are directly related to the number and intensity of wildfires in a given year. 
For example, in fiscal year 1996, about 20,000 wildfires burned almost 4 million acres, 
resulting in total wildfire suppression expenditures of about $689 million; whereas, 
wildfire suppression expenditures declined to about $281 million In fiscal year 1997 when 
only about 14,000 wildfires consumed about 2 million acres. 

I will now discuss, in detail, the m^Oor categories of wildfire expenditures by the federal 
land management agencies and the types of assistance provided to states. 

WILPnRE PREPAREDNESS AND SUPPRESSION ACTIVrnES 

Wildfire preparedness activities are those activities undertaken before the actual onset of 
a wildfire. Such activities include the land management agencies providing fire 
management programs throu^ training, planning, stafiOng, and providing firefi^ting 
equipment Wildfire preparedness also includes programs to reduce flammable materials 
on the forest floor, such as fallen trees and diy underbrush. 

Suppression activities include actions taken to put out wildfires, including the use of 
firefighting personnel and equipment Suppression activities also include emergency 
rehabilitation following a wildfire. Various rehabilitation actions are carried out to 
prevent land degradation, resource losses, soil erosion, or other conditions or damage 
caused by wildfires. 

For fiscal years 1993 through 1997, the land management agencies spent about $2.1 billion 
on wildfire preparedness activities. As shown in figure 1, total expenditures for wildfire 
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preparedness activities increased slightly during the period, from about $371 million in 
fiscal year 1993 to about $483 million in fiscal year 1997. 

Figure 1: Total Wildfire Preparedness Expenditures for Fiscal Years 1993 Through 1997 
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During fiscal years 1993 through 1997, the Forest Service, spent the most on wildfire 
preparedness activities, about $1.4 billion, followed by the Bureau of Land Management at 
about $350 million. 

For this period, the largest preparedness expenditures were for personnel-about $1.2 
billion. Personnel costs include salary and benefits for full-time employees and salaries 
for part-time employees. This includes permanent employees, as well as seasonal and 
temporary ones, hired in anticipation of actually fighting wildfires when they occur. 

The second largest expenditure category was services and supplies-about $541 million. 
This category includes contracts for airplanes, helicopters, and personal services; 
maintenance contracts for equipment; office supplies; and fuel for vehicles and aircraft 
As with some personnel expenditures, some expenditures for services and supplies were 
also made in anticipation of actually using them when wildfires occur. 
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For fiscal years 1993 through 1997, the land management agencies ^>ent about $2.3 billion 
on wildfire suppression activities. The acreage consumed by wildfires varied greatly from 
year to year. Similarly, as shown in figure 2, total wildfire suppression expenditures 
varied greatly during the reporting period ranging fi^m a low of about $187 million in 
fiscal year 1993 to a high of about $858 million in fiscal year 1994. 




Dollars in thousands 
$900,000 



During fiscal years 1993 through 1997, the Forest Service spent the most on wildfire 
suppression activities, about $1.7 billion, followed by the Bureau of Land Management at 
about $360 million. For this period, the largest category of expenditures was for services 
and suppUes-about $1.2 billion. These expenditures included the actual costs of aircraft 
for fighting the wildfires, the costs of contracts to maintain all types of equipment, the 
costs of feeding firefightiiig personnel, and the costs of fuel for vehicles and aircraft 

'Die second largest expenditure categoiy was personnel-about $941 million. These 
expenditures included the hazard pay and overtime costs of permanent temporary, and 
seasonal employees when they were actually fighting wildfires. 
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Other m^or categories of expenditures for both wildfire preparedness and suppression 
activities included: travel; rent, communications, and utilities; transportation of things; 
grants and claims; and equipment, land, and structures. (See app. I for details on the 
total amount of wildfire preparedness and suppression expenditures for each of the land 
management agencies, as well as, a description of the amounts of these expenditures by 
category for each agency.) 

ASSISTANCE PROVIDED TO STATE FIREFIGHTING EFFORTS 

All of the land management agencies enter into cooperative agreements with state and 
local entities for wildfire activities. In addition, the Forest Service has two grant 
programs to provide states with funds for wildfire preparedness activities and a program 
to loan excess federal equipment to state governments for firefighting purposes. 

The activities covered by these grants and cooperative agreements include fire prevention, 
environmental education, training, and developing procedures for fighting fires. The 
agencies do not charge each other for these services. Federal and state fire agencies also 
work cooperatively through the Wildfire Coordinating Group to establish common 
standards on a wide variety of items,* such as position qualifications, training, 
communications, fire behavior predictions, and fire weather forecasting. 

The Forest Service administers two grant programs authorized by the Cooperative 
Forestry Assistance Act of 1978 that provide funds to states for wildfire preparedness 
activities>-the Rural Fire Prevention and Control and the Rural Community Fire Protection 
grant programs.^ Both grant programs are matching programs, that is, the entities 

*The Wildfire Coordinating Group consists of representatives firom each of the federal 
land management agencies and state foresters. 

*rhe Rural Communis Fire Protection Program was origirwUy authorized by the Rural 
Development Act of 1972. The Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act of 1978 repealed this 
provision of the 1972 act and authorized the Rural Commuiuty Fire Protection Program 
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receiving the grants must match them in dollar amounts or in-kind contributions. For 
fiscal years 1993 through 1997, the Forest Service provided a total of about $69 million to 
the states through these two grant programs. 

Moneys from both of the above grant programs were used to enhance state and local 
firefighting capabilities. For example, Georgia received, in fiscal year 1997, about 
$428,500 to, among other things, update state, district, and county strategic fire plans; 
provide smoke management training to ensure that prescribed burning can continue; train 
and equip Georgia Forestry Commission personnel; and provide a basic rural fire 
protection course to local fire departments. 

Similarly, in fiscal year 1997, Idaho received about $323,000 from the grant programs. 
Idaho used its moneys to, among other things, prepare a statewide fire report, psy for 
personnel at two dispatch centers, pay the state's portion of the cost of a fire retardant 
aircraft, provide personal protective fire safety equipment to fire districts, and train 
personnel in structural and wildland fire control techniques. 

The Forest Service also manages the Federal Excess Personal Property Program,^ which 
loans excess federal property to state and local firefighters. Under this program, 
administered by state foresters, excess federal property (generally firom the Department 
of Defense) that can be used directly in firefighting or converted to firefighting use can be 
loaned to states. The types of excess property loaned range from shovels to helicopters; 
most are trucks that can be readily converted to tankers or pumpers. Other common 
items loaned include generators, pumps, fire hoses, breathing apparatus, and personal 
protective clothing. During fiscal years 1993 through 1997, the Forest Service loaned 


under the 1978 act 

^e Federal Elxcess Personal Property Program is authorized by secti<m 203 of the 
Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944, the Federal Properly and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, and section 10 of the Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act of 1978. 
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excess federal personal property valued at about $700 miUion to states for use in wildfire 
preparedness activities. 

From lists of excess federal property maintained by the General Services Administration, 
states identify excess property they want to borrow, The states are responsible for 
removing the excess property, refurbishing it, and keeping track of its location. When a 
state no longer needs the loaned property, it is returned to the Forest Service for disposal 
or re-loaned to another state. 

According to the Forest Service, most of the excess property loaned to the states is in 
poor condition and requires extensive rehabilitation to convert it into firefighting 
equipment. The cost of converting the excess property is, however, much less than the 
cost to purchase new equipment, and the states use some of their grant moneys to 
rehabilitate the loaned property. 

The loaned property can become important firefighting tools for local fire departments. 
For example, Wyoming state fire personnel, in November 1994, received 31, 2-1/2 ton 
trucks and two air compressors. Within weeks, one local fire department was able to use 
one of the excess trucks that had been converted into a 1,000-gallon wildland firefighting 
engine, and one Wyoming county built a compressed air foam system on an excess 
military truck at a cost of $68,000; purchasing a new commercial engine would have cost 
between $175,000 and $200,000. 


Madam Chairman, this concludes my statement. We would be happy to respond to any 
questions that you or other Members of the Subcommittee may have. 
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APPENDIX X APPENDIX I 

WILDFIRE EXPENDITURES. HSCAL YEARS 1993 THROUGH 1997 


Table 1.1: Land Management Agencies' Wikffire E xpenditures. Fiscal Years 1993 Through 1997 
Dollars in thousands 


Agency 

Fiscal year 

S>year total 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1 Forest Service | 

Preparedness 

$247,678 

$260,200 

$287,018 

$287,906 

$326,146 

$1,408,948 

Suppression 

121 .383 

690,930 

197,573 

524,825 

178,095 

1,712,806 

1 Bureau of Lend Manegenwnt | 

Preparedness 

68,707 

61,493 

66,998 

66,880 

86,410 

350,488 

Suppression 

40,339 

97,115 

63.792 

98,433 

60,305 

359,984 

1 Nitlooal Park Service | 

1 Preparedness 

15,427 

15,344 

13,559 

19,465 

18,584 

82,379 

1 Suppression 

5.006 

14,104 

21.257 

19,891 

6,845 

67,103 

1 Bureau of Indian Affairi | 

Preparedness 

24,230 

25,112 

24,133 

25,704 

34,322 

133,501 

Suppression 

18,969 

52,417 

37,753 

43,510 

32,770 

185,419 

1 Fish and WHdBfe Service | 

Preparedness 

15,244 

14,242 

13,745 

15,320 


76,426 

Suppression 

1,616 

3,281 

1,675 

2,643 


11,900 

TotaT 

$556,599 

$1,234,238 

$727,503 

$1,104,577 

$764,037 

$4,388,954 


Note: The suppression expenditures shown in this and all following tables include funds spent on 
both suppression arnj emergency rehabilitation activities. 

*These totals do not include about million m grants to states for wildfire preparedness 
activities. 
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MPBUDIX X AfKMSIX X 

Table 1.2: Land Management Agencies' WIkffife Expenditures bv Category, Fiscal Years 1993 
Ttirouah t997 

DoHars in thcHisands 


Expendtture 

aiaaoii 

Fiscal year 

1 

19^ 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1 Penonnei costs | 

Preparedness 

$218,180 

$225,104 

$240,232 

$250,674 

$292,540 

$1,226,730 

Suppression 

79.180 

338.484 

141,614 

264,605 

116.8^ 

940,715 

1 Tiisel 1 

Preparedness 

10,872 

10.827 

12.954 

10,347 

15,883 

60,883 

Suppression 

3,876 

27,453 

11.728 

24,778 

6,017 

73,852 

1 Tnnspoft^oo . | 

j Preparedness 

4,832 

5,125 

5.314 

4,651 

5,242 

25,164 

I Suppression 

3.945 

13,388 

4,422 

7,548 

2.886 

32,189 

1 Rent. coRBittmic^kms. and utiitties | 

1 Preparedness 

11,324 

13,434 

13,443 

15.326 

16,578 

70,105 

1 Suppression 

3,226 

23,754 

7.109 

13,124 

2,543 

49,756 

1 Services and a^ipfiea | 

Preparedness 

103,211 

96,127 

106.709 

108.703 

126,625 

541,375 

Suppression 

94,274 

456,857 

147,217 

363,817 

140,145 

1,202,310 

1 Equlpniant land, aiMt structurea | 

Preparedness 

17,464 

17,242 

19,412 

18,549 

23,593 

96,260 

Suppression 

681 

2,548 

1.488 

1,535 

1,482 

7,734 


Preparedness 

2,809 

2,440 

3,160 

4,216 

960 

13,585 

Suppression 

933 

1,473 

6,453 

4,935 

5,404 

19,198 
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APPENDIX I APPENDIX I 


Expenditure 

category 

Fiual year 

5-year total 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1 

Preparedness 

2,594 

6,092 

4,229 

2,809 

1,915 

17,639 

Suppression 

1,196 

-6,110* 

2,016 

6,959 

5,392 

11,457 

Total" 

$556,599 

$1,234,238 



$764,037 

$4,388,952 


*These totals do not include about $83 million in grants to states for wildfire preparedness 
activities. 


‘'Other expenditures included, among other things: loans/investments, refunds, and internal 
transactions. Because these preparedness expenditures were relatively small, we combined them 
for reporting purposes. 

The negative amount reflects reimbursements fron state or local entities that could not be 
assigned an expenditure category related to the ori^nal expenditure. 

Totals sometimes do not exactly equal those in table 1.1 because of rounding. 
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appendix z 


APPENDIX I 


Table 13: Land Management Agencies Wiidfife Expenditures tor PersonpelCosts. Fiscal Years 
1993 Through J997 

DcMIars in thousands 


1 Ajmey 

Fiscal year 

$-yearlaW 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1 Forest Service I 

Preparedness 

$152,5S4 

$158,152 

$171,806 

$179,138 

$^1,923 

$863,573 

Suppression 

50,804 

257.461 

86,939 

188,277 

68,385 

651 ,866 

1 &Hiau cf Land MaMpsmeflt | 

Preparedness 

40,107 

40,252 

40,956 

42,329 

48,108 

211,752 

Suppres^on 

15,441 

36,427 

25,342 

40,042 

22,514 

140.266 

1 IMianri Pitk Smtce I 

Preparedness 

8,219 

8,754 

9,450 

10,769 

12,435 

49,627 

Suppression 

2,754 

9.826 

10,518 

8.911 

3,830 

35.839 

1 Bunw of hxllin MMrs I 

Preparedness 

10,266 

10,776 

10,683 

10,465 

20,395 

62,585 

Suppression 

9.400 

32,562 

17,132 

25,609 

20,367 

105,070 

1 IHNi and WIIM Servica I 

Preparedness 

7,034 

7,170 

7,337 

7.973 

9,679 

39,193 

Suppression 

781 

2,208 

1,183 

1,766 

1.736 

7,674 

TottI 

t»7.360 

$583,588 

$381,846 

$515,279 

$409,372 

$2,167,445 


Note: Personnel expenditures include salary ar>d benefit costs for full-time employees and salary 
costs for part-tinie employees. 
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APPENDIX I APPENDIX 

Table 1.4: Land Management Agencies' Wildfire Expenditures for Travel. Fiscal Years 1993 


I 


Dollars in thousands 


1 Agency 

Fiscal year 

5-year total 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1 Forest Service | 

1 Preparedness 

$7,017 

$7,222 

$8,981 

$6,792 

$10,613 

$40,625 

1 Suppression 

2,719 

23,176 

6,636 

20,723 

4,260 

59,514 

1 Bureau of Land Management | 

1 Preparedness 

1.714 

1,490 

1,890 

1,406 

2,446 

8,946 

f Suppression 

338 

2,425 

865 

2,455 

920 

7,003 

I National Park Service | 

1 Preparedness 

1,091 

1,040 

972 

1,144 

1,570 

5,817 

j Suppression 

176 

560 

861 

659 

306 

2,562 

1 Bureau of Indian Affairs | 

1 Preparedness 

414 

465 

492 

433 

477 

2,281 

1 Suppression 

570 

1,077 

1,271 

716 

479 

4,113 

1 Fish and WlldHfs Service | 

1 Preparedness 

636 

610 

619 

572 

777 

3,214 1 


73 

215 

95 

225 

52 

660 1 

1 Total 

$14,748 

$38,280 

$24,682 

$35,125 

$21,900 

$134,735 1 


Note: Travel includes the costs incurred while persons are on travel status, such as per diem and 
cost of transportation, lodging, and rental vehicles. 
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kpraanx i affihdix i 

Tahta 1.5: Und Manaoement Agencies' WHdtire Exoendttufss tor Transport ation Costs. Fiscal 
Years 1993 Through 1997 

Dollars in thousands 


Agency 

Fieeal year 

5feaf total 

19S3 

1994 



1995 

1996 

1997 

1 FomISMViM 1 

1 Preparedness 

$1,533 

$1,740 

$2,090 

$1,772 

$2,074 

$9,209 

Suppression 

2.110 

10.478 

2,156 

4,581 

662 

19,987 

[ Bunw ol Land MaiHigeiMnt 1 

R'ei^^ness 

1,868 

1,842 

1,759 

1,340 

1,932 

8.741 

Suppression 

1,335 

2.410 

1,646 

2.320 

1,539 

9,250 

1 NtBonal Pmk Sarviee ' 1 

Preparedness 

412 

364 

395 

480 

490 



Suppression 

56 

68 

89 

92 

64 

369 1 

1 BunauefMlanAIMra 1 

Preparedness 

934 

1,085 

925 

852 

619 

4.415 

■Suppression 

442 

432 

532 

554 

619 

2,579 

1 FM and WHdMi Servloa 1 

Pr^redness 

85 

94 

145 

207 

127 

658 

Suppression 

2 


•1 

1 

2 

4 

Total 

18,777 

$18,813 

$8,736 

$12,199 

$6,139 

$57,353 


Note: Transportation ot tWngs indudos the costs to rent commetdal vehicles, parcel post costs, 
and costs to transport household goods for a change of duty station. 
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APPENDIX I APPENDIX I 

Table 1.6: Land Management Agencies' Wildfire Expenditures for Rents. Communications, and 
Utilities. Fiscal Years_1993 Through 1997 

Dollars in thousands 


Agency 

Fiscal year 

S*year total 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1 Forest Service | 

Preparedness 

$9,222 

$11,697 

$11,719 

$13,644 

$14,609 

$60,891 

Suppression 

2,220 

18,493 

2.774 

8,485 

1,172 

33,144 

1 Bureau of Land Management | 

Preparedness 

1,652 

1,294 

1,324 

1,257 

1,445 

6,972 

Suppression 

760 

4,292 

2,520 

2,738 

723 

11,033 

1 National Parte Service | 

Preparedness 

dS 

94 

74 

87 

103 

446 1 

Suppression 

13 

380 

1.359 

582 

346 

2,680 1 

1 Butmu of Indan Affairs | 

Preparedness 

238 

261 

197 

216 

255 

1,167 

Suppression 

223 

578 

455 

1312 

292 

2,860 

1 Fish and WUdlHa Service | 

Preparedness 

124 

88 

129 

122 

166 

629 

Suppression 

10 

11 

1 

7 

10 

39 

Total 

$14,550 

$37,188 

$20,552 

$28,450 

$18,121 

$119,861 


Note; Included In rent, communications, and utilities are charges for rent paid to the General 
Services Administration or commercial real estate operators, charges for telephones and other 
communication services, postage, computer and copier equipment rental, and utility charges. 
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AFPSHDIX I APPKBDIX I 

Table 1.7: Land Management Agencie s' WUcffire Emiendilures tor Saivices and Smailies. Fiscal 
Years 1993 Through 1997 

Dollars in thousand^ 


1 Agsiicy 

’ FIsed yaar 

SifsarMal 

19S3 

— 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1 Foiwt Strvic* 1 

Preparedness 

$67,387 

$66,203 

$75,330 

$73,841 

$80,938 

$363,699 

Suppression 

62.043 

385.312 

90,223 

292.152 

95,413 

925,143 

1 Bunw of Lind IlinigMBinl I 

^paredne^ 

20,080 

13,865 

18,909 

18.441 

25,687 

96,^ 

Suppression 

22.222 

50.841 

32,423 

50,190 

33J764 

188,940 


Preparedness 

4.043 

3,104 

1.449 

3,460 

2,928 

14,984 

Suppression 

1,984 

3,231 

8,353 

9.548 

2974 

25,390 

1 Bunau of Mtan MWn I 

Preparedness 

7,638 

8,847 

7,568 

9,075 

12,537 

45,665 

Suppression 

7.378 

16.655 

15.836 

11,301 

8,504 

59,674 

1 FWi aid MMia Sanies I 

Preparedness 

4,063 

4,108 

3.453 

HEE53 

4.535 

20,045 

Suppression 

647 

818 

382 

626 

690 

3,163 

TiM 

$197,48$ 

$552,964 

$253928 

$472920 

$268,770 

$1,743,185 


Note; Senrices end supplies include experxiituros lor, among other things, mainlBnanee contracts 
on equipment; various contracts for airplanes and helicopters, personal sorvicos, end research: 
office supplies; fuel lor vehicles and aircraft; and commerctai printing and reproduction. 
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AfPENDIX I APPENDIX I 

Table 1.8: Land Manaaemem Agencies' WilcXire Expenditures for Equipment. Und. and 
Staictures. F iscal Years 1993 Tbrouoh 1997 

Dollars In thousands 


Agency 

Fiscal year 

5-year total 

1933 

1994 

1395 

1996 

1997 

1 ForestServIcfl | 

Preparedness 

$6,986 

$8,473 

$12,570 

$9,541 

$13,452 

$51,022 I 

Si^pre^on 

239 

1,627 

736 

650 

214 

3,466 I 

1 Bureau o< Uni lianagement | 

Preparedness 

3.226 

2,692 

2,150 

2,098 

6,779 

16,945 

Suppression 

237 

712 

478 

676 

1,165 

3,268 

1 Nittiari Ml Senh» $ | 

Preparedness 

1,574 

1,983 

1,150 

3,362 

982 

9,051 

Suppression 

10 

20 

70 

93 

28 

221 

1 Bureau of tarfian Affaire | 

Pr^aiadness 

2,545 

2,218 

1,662 

1.201 

41 

7,667 

Suppression 

187 

187 

202 

113 

41 

730 

1 FU and WUdHt Service | 

Preparedness 

3,133 

1.876 

1,880 

2,347 

2,339 

11,575 

Suppression 

e 

z 

2 

3 

34 

49 

Total 

118.145 

819,780 

$20,900 

$20,064 

$25,075 

$103,994 


Note: Equipment, land, and structure expenditures include: capitalized and noncapitalized 
equipment: easements; and buildings and other structures, such as roads. 
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APPEliBXX Z 


APPENDIX I 


1 Management Agencies’ Widfire Expenditures for G rants and Claims. Fiscal 


Dollars in thousands 



Fiscal year 

j 

Agency 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

5-yaar total | 

[ FovMtStfvlee I 

Preparedness 

$385 

$622 

$294 

$372 

$637 

$2,310 

Suppression 

64 

514 

4.092 

998 

2,599 

8,267 

1 Buretu of IaikI Management | 

Preparedness 

60 

58 

11 

8 

13 

150 

SuppressiCHi 

7 

7 

17 

11 

178 

2^ 

1 National Park Servfca ^ I 

Preparedness 


4 

68 

162 

56 

290 

Suppression 

-1 

-1 

5 

5 

-3 

5 

1 Buraau of Indian iUMrt I 

Preparedness 

2,195 

1,460 

2,606 

3,462 

2 

9.725 

Suppresaon 

769 

926 

2,325 

3.906 

2,468 

10,394 

1 FMi nd yradUe Seivlee I 

Preparedness 

169 

296 

181 

212 

252 

1,110 

Suppression 

94 

27 

14 

15 

162 

312 

ToW 

$3,742 

$3,913 

19,613 

$9,151 

$6,364 

$32,783 


*These totals do not include about $83 miliion in grants to states. 

Note: Grants and claims expenditures would include cooperative agreements and insurance 
claims. 


(141205) 
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Executive Summary 


“It is senseless to have these woods burning 

up when we know what we can do to reduce wildfires.’’ 

Jim Lyons, Undersecretary of Agriculture for 
NaturaJ Resources and Environment, August 5, 1994. 


Wildfire is once a^in posing a major threat to 
human populations and natural ecosystems. In 1996, 
there were 96,363 wildfires in the United States that 
burned more than 6 million acres. The cost of 
suppressing these fires exceeded $1 billion. 

In the wake of the 1996 fire season, the American 
Forest & I^per Association (AF&rP^ and the National 
Association of State Foresters (NASF) undertook a 
thorou^ analysis of wildfire in the U.S. and 
commissioned a survey of the relevant scientific and 
technical literature (see paper by Dr. Neuenschwander, 
Dr. Greenlee and Mr. Gollberg of the University of 
Idaho on page i). The findings of our analysis, 
highli^led below, cany important public policy 
implications for Congress and for Federal agencies with 
responsibilities for natural resource management. 

Among the highli^ls of this report are the 
following: 

The unnatural accumulation of dead and dying trees, 
prolonged drou^t in the West, and the encroaching 
presence of human populations on forest and grass 
lands have created paiticularly dangerous conditions. 

KehabiUtation of fire-damaged forests, ^d midgation 
efforts to attenuate underlying conditions that give rise 
to wildfires, will require additional expenditures and 
close coordination among Federal, State and volunteer 
forestry and fire organizations. 

Change is an inherent characteristic of forest 
ecosy^ems. Fire is a natural agent of that change. 

Fire is rreithcr innately destructive nor constructive. 
Whether fire is l»d or good depends to a peat extent 
on the landownerk management objectives. 

However, wildfires of such severity that they 
fundamentally impair the productivity or even the 
existence of the fote^ are seldom compatible with any 
forest management objective, and therefore can not be 
regarded ^ beneficial. 

The intense wildfires in 1996 were frequently of this 
nature. They resulted not only from a dangerous 
accumulation of brush, dead trees and other forest 
fuels, but also from extended drou^ and dry weather. 


This accumulation imprecedented in size and 
sewrity in some places was in turn the product of very 
suaressful wildfire suppression aaivities over the past 
80 years. 

Conclusions 

■ ^Vildiues are going to occur regardless of how we 
collectivdy manage our forests. However, active forest 
management, including prescribed fire and thinning can 
iedu<» hazardous fuel loading and lessen the potential for 
catastrophic wildfire. 

■ Fire suppression in the United States requires an extremely 
well orchestrated level of cooperation between voluntttr and 
municipal fire departments. State forestry agencies, and 
Federal agencies with wildfire management and suppression 
responsibilities. Agency and cooperative fire management 
pro^ams must receive adequate Federal and State funding 
in order to protect the lives, property, and natural resources 

Americans. 

■ The issue of wildland-urban interface is increasingly 
becoming the greatest concern among local, state and federal 
agencies that have a role in fire managemem and 
suppression. Forests, grasslands, brms and heavily 
populated developments are all located within the same 
locale, creating unique problems for fire managemem and 
suppiesaon in these areas. The Long Island Fire of 1994 
and the Card Sound Road Fire of 1996 in Dade County 
Florida are vivid leminders that this problem is not going to 
go away 

■ Wildfires are a national proUem. A fire season such as the 
one in 1996 requites a commltmem fmm every State to be 
prepared to aggressively fight wildfire within its own 
borders. A national mobilization efibit will find New 
Hampshire fire crews battling wildfires in Montana, and 
equipment from Idaho on loan to Texas. This cooperative 
spirit must be augmented by adequate ^te and Federal 
funding 
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grasslands, farms are now intermixed with 
houang, businesses and other development, 
po^g new challenge for fire management and 
supfnession. 

Fire is a particularly capricious agent of change 
in forested ecosystems. Fire is one of the most 
variable mtural processes on Earth, as well as one 
of the most dynamic. It is not uncommon for 
wildfires to produce ground surface temperatures 
in excess of 1000 degrees centigrade, and flame 
lengths iOO feet high. The destructive capacity of 
wildfire is exacetbated when people dioose to 
reside in eco^rems historically prone to fire, 
such as Oakland, CA and Dade County. FL. To 
do so is to make a conscious decision to co-exist 
widi fire. 

The intensity of many of the wildfires witnessed 
in recent years ate of a magnitude seldom seen 
before. These intense fires, fed by an unnaturally 
high fuel load caused from years of aggressive 
suppressiOT. forest disease, and grossly 
overstocked stands, are unhealthy, and are a 
source of extended environmental degradation 
CXKC buried. Baked soils and trees killed by 
Intense heat increase soil erosion. Wildfires in 


States has doubled. Qdes have grown into 1996 typically inflicted extraordinary damage on 

suburbs, and suburbs have blended in to what the forest ecology by sterilizing and baking forest 

was once considered ‘rural'', creating an e^nremely soik This substantially reduced their ability to 
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related damage to water quality By contrast, 
whenever fire, either wildfire or prescribed fire, 
occurs in a healthy, well managed eco^stem, it 
often has a beneficial effect. 

For a fire to occur, three elements must be 
present — a source of ignition, oxygen, and a fuel 
source. Resource managers, including foresteis, 
fire professionals, and range conservationists, can 
manipulate these elements to guide fire to parts of 
the landscape where it is beneficial, and keep it 
from reaching areas where it would damage 


PKtn vMirun An«Mas <««)r nw OwMMM 

resources, threaten lives, and destroy property. 

Sound forest management practices can lessen the 
frequency and intensity of catastrophic wildfire. 
However, no practical management or suppression 
strategy will ever completely eliminate the 
incidence of catastrophic wildfire. To this end, it 
is imperative lo.have a comprehensive fire 
suppression and protection straicgj- in place to 
guard against the loss of life, propeny, and 
natural resources. 

The costs levied cm society from wildfire are 
enormous from several perspectives. Since 1910, 
no less than 600 wildland firefighters have lost 
their lives. 1994 was a particularly deadly and 
tragic fire season. Founeen firefighters perished 
when the South Canyon Fire swept up Colorado’s 
Storm King Mountain and overran their fire line. 

Before the end of that fire season, another 20 


firefighters loa their lives battling wildfire in the 
United States. The 1994 fire season forever 
^vanired the deadly consequences of wildfire in 
the collective mind of America. 

The human price paid does not end with the 
loss of life. A lifetinre of memories and cherished 
possessions can be incinerated in a matter of 
minutes. In a series of wildfires that attacked the 
Redding, California area in 1992, 636 homes were 
destroyed. Another 25.000 Californians were left 
homeless before the wildfires of November 1993 
had calmed. 

Fitting wildfire is expensive to taxpayers too. 
For example: In 1992, six fires on the Boise 
National Forest, totalling 183,000 acres, cost $27 
million to suppress (Mealey, 1994). 

Some other interesting wildfire statistics: 

■ The two greatest causes of wildfire in the 
United States are human activity and 
lightning. A disturbing fact is that 26% of 
wildfires each year result from arson. 

■ More wildfires occur each year in the Southern 
United States than in any other region, 

■ However, tire greatest proportion of the acreage 
burned by wildfires each year is in the 
Intermoumain West. 

It also should be noted that, few fires actually 
reach any substantial size in terms of acres 
burned. Oregon exemplifies the effectiN'e wildfire 
suppression programs that exist in the United 
States. In 1995, ninety-eight percent of all 
wildfires in Oregon were controlled at 10 acres or 
less (Oregon Depanment of Forestry, 1995). 

Albeit a small percentage of the total number of 
fires, it is those fires that reach catastrophic 
proportions, in areas with unnaturally high fuel 
loads, that create most of the environmental 
damage and expenditures each year. 
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Active Forest Management Can Reduce 
The Incidents of Catastrophic Wildfire 



These photos ^Kistiats the need 
to nake fuels management 
prescripMns on a slte>speciflc 
basis. All four photos ate of 
ponderosa pine sianis in 
Oregon. Both the (op left and 
bottom left frames illustrate 
forests in need of fuels 
treatment. However, a is 
important to recognize (hat 
prescribed fire is appmprlate 
only for the forest shown in ttie 


topiaftframe. In this forest an 
erperiericed forester will be able 
to manage a dow moving, low- 
intensity ground fire that wil 
teave trees undamaged wfble 
reducing the amount of excess 
fu^ to an acceptable level The 
forest picUifed irs the bottom left 
frame, contains too much 
urfoerbrudf and small trees to 
consider (he use prescribed tie. 
The forester responsibfe for 


sustairuM management of Ih'is 
portdeiosa pine stand prescribed 
the appropriate savicuHurai 
treatment for reducing fue! 
k»ding in this stand — 
commercial mechanical thinning, 
Imroducing ire into this stand 
before d>>nnlng would have 
created an oppotttu% for a 
more intense fire tooccur. A 
ground fire in dme conditions 
can easily use the undentory 


vegetation as a “tadder". 
developing into a potentiaA|r 
lethal crown fire. In both 
stands, the fuel load was 
reduod to a manageable ievei 
using two different, yet 
benefidal. siiviculiural tools • 
prescribed fire and 
mechanica! thinnirtg. 
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Rrcs can nev'cr be completely avoided, howNtr 
they can be mana^d. This entails a two pronged 
strategy: (1) Continued aggressive fire suppression to 
f^l fires 'that damage resources, homes, prcperty and 
thieaen fees, and (2) more comprehenshe and 
mare^ement trf fuels to reduce the 
potential for catasirwhic wildfires. This requires 
cooperation on a grand scale, and a significant up- 
fiom investment. Urban and suburban development 
into wildlands must be planned so as to minimize the 
danger to the Ih-es and property of those who move 
there. Vt^idlands can be managed to bring lire back 
to the ectsyaems that rteed them without damagng 
adjacent resources, but this must happen under 
managed conditions. This up Iront investment will 
nwre than pay for itailf in the long run by 
si^ificantly reducing the incidence and costs — both 
economic and envinonmental — of catastrophic 
wildfires. 
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WIidiand — Urban interface 

IflFildfires occur in every part of the country' 
every year. Whether these fires occur in remote 
wildlands or in areas with heavy urban and 
suburban deveiopmeni makes a differetKe in the 
techniques, equipment, and tactics t yyd to 
suppress them. Some common elements iiKhitfe 
preparation. ha2ard reduction, and educatiort 
Many people live in communities that are not 
technically rural — their homes are in what is 
knouT: as the wildland-urban interfece. Ibe 
National Fire Proleaion Association (NFPA) 
defines this interface as an ana where 
development and wildland fuels meet with no 
clearly defined boundary (Twihnlcal Committee 
on Forest and Rural Fire Floteeiion 1991). Those 
who live in this interface as well as those who live 
in rural areas need their lives and property 
protected against the threat erf uncontrolled, 
outdoor fires — commonly krwwn as wildfire 
(Rural Fire Proiecticm in America Steering 
Committee 1994, page 3). 

Research Forester James B. Da\is called the task 
of protecting lives and property in the utban- 
iwldland interface "one of the mt« critical and 
elusive problems faced by wildfire protection 
agencies" (TriDaca Corporation. 1997). Now. ten 
years later, this proWem continues. Toda>-. the 

A Stubborn fine spreads bindiiig 
smoke 'Jitougb desolate 
bondedands of deep South Oade 
Coun^. Florida in 1996. for two 
days. Card Sound Road and U5. 

1 - the only toad linb between 
the Keys and the iTUdnIand - 
were choked shut for a time. 
Sadar^ stretched horn four to 
dx ntiies. A riohi^ CKvi^ of 
Fore^ helicopter dn^q>ed 
water cn the inferno, wKdi had 
consurred at least 3 ;kio acres 



issue of wildland-urban 
inters is fast becoming 
the greyest fire-related 

ccmcon among local, State -fttrimtu 

and federal agencies today, in 

feet, of the 50 State foresteis surveyed, 42 

indicated that the urban-wildland interface vras 

their largest omcem for wildfire in the future. 

The nation^ population is steadily increasing , and 
farther exparsion of residential areas into the 
Wildland-Urtan interface is inevitable. Panoramic 
views, wildlfe, fresh air. and solitude arc just a 
few reasons that prompt people to locate in the 
more fire-prone areas outlyng large cities. While 
the benefits are compelling, the risks from wildfire 
are often ovedooked. 

Wildland fire behavior is strongly influenced by 
-.■egetatiem Q'pe, terrain, and weather. Vegaation 
can be managed and modified, but as long as 
people choose to live in wildland areas, the threat 
of major catastrophes exist. Vegetation 
management as it relates to wildland fire refers to 
the total or partial removal of especially haaardous 
grasses, shrubs or trees. This includes thinning to 
reduce the amounts of fuel, removal of ffeminable 
plants or conversfon to another type of less 
flammable vegetation, In addition to fire liazard 
reduction, rregeiaiion management has other 
benefits. These Include increased water yields, 
improved habitat for wildlife and open aaicss for 
recreational purposes. 

Due to the incrcaang concern reprding wildfire 
in the urban areas, many States and counties have 
implemented inten^ve education programs for 
iheir communities. Homeowners should be aware 
of the precautions they need to take to protect 
their homes and property. Fire prevention and 
awareness proems should communicate levek of 
risk to people living in wildlands. Many states are 
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seeking cducaiion grams in order lo keep people 
informed about the level of risk on or near their 
property and the importance of their participation 
in cooperative programs within their community. 
The responsibility for this risk education rests 
solely wth the states, counties and local 
fire departments. 

These coopcraiis'e programs are crucial if 
communities are going to succeed in fire 
prevention actitnties. In many cases, larvdowners 
and others in the community do not understand 
the need to manage fire prone landscapes. 
Landowners frequently are not aware of the need 
to reduce fuels on their property, to maintain 
defensible space around their home, and to build 
with appropriate materials. Many communities 
lack adequate ftre organizations, especially when it 
comes to properly training and equipping their 
local fire companies to combat wildfire. 


Education is critical for informing landowners 
of their important role in fire prevention, a role 
that is ultimMely as important as the local 
(irefi^ler^. Togaher they can implement the 
most effective and efficient program to prevent 
property los and damage, and most important, 
save IK'es. 

Interagenc}' cooperation is also vital, particular!)' 
during suppression operations. During these 
wildfire incidents. State and Federal agencies 
protea homes and people as well as natural 
resources. The public cannot discern whether 
the nearea. firefighting unit is funded from their 
local. State or Federal tax dollars. However, thev' 
expect the well trained, well equipped units to 
respond as quickly as possible. 

Another challenge facing agencies responsible 
for wildland-utban interface coordination has to 
do with the distinaion between preventing and 
«ippre5Sing wildland fires generally versus 
preventing and suppressing fires that threaten 
ecosystems, buildings and lives. Legal, political 
and environmental concerns make it difficult to 
use prescribed fire (fires purpose))’ set to remove 
undesirable vegetation) to reduce fire hazards (]. 
Davis. 1986). Not only is this true of prevention 
techniques, but of the tools that are used during 
suppression operations such as the use of 
chemical retardants, aviation regulations and 
access, as well. These limitations make it also 
necessarv’ to maintain communications with other 
agencies and local stakeholders affected by the 
dificrem fire suppresaon techniques, 

The inexorable increase of population pressures 
on wildland will exacerbMc management and 
prevention problems for Federal, State and 
local agencies. 
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J. exas is the fastest growing 
state in the nation with most of 
this growth occurring on less 
than 5% of the land base. The 
growing population is resulting 
in reports of wildland-urban 
interface fires in all regions of 
the state. As an example, 
during two months in 1996, 
over 3,100 structures were 
saved by state and local 
resources. These structures had 
an estimated value of 
$158,000,000.” 

— Texas State Forester, 
James B. Hull 


Interagency Cooperation 

wildfire strikes in remote forests with 
unnaturally hi^ fuel loads, it still must be 
controlled to stave off resource damage and buy 
time until fire hazards can be reduced- This 
necessitates wildfire suppression activities that 
cross multiple a^ncy jurisdictions and requires 
expensiw equipment and highly trained 
personnel- It is no exaggeration to compare the 
aniutal battles a^nst wildfire to a military 
operation. In fact, the military does get int-olved 
in these efforts on cxxrasion. 

While many of these fires lake place on Federal 
lands, up to one third of the firefighters come from 
State agencies. A agnificant proportion of the 
bulldozers, trucks, helicofxers, and other aircraft 
are Estate-owned and operated. Any time a 
large fire needs to be suppressed, it is truly an 
interagency' effort. 

The National Interagency Fire Center (NIFC) in 
Boise. Idaho serves as 'The Pentagon" for fire 
suppression and management efforts in the United 
States. Located at NIFC is the National 
Interagency' Coordination Center (NICC), whose 
primary mission is the cost-effectwc and timely 
coordination of national emergency response for 
wildfire suppression- iTiis mission is 
accomplished ihrou^ hi^ly coordinated 
planning, situation monitoring, together with 
timely communication among State and Federal 
agencies- These agencies include the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Bureau of Land Management. 
National Association of State Foresters. National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 

National Pai-k Service. U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. U.S. Forest Senice, and other cixiperaiing 
agencies. It is through NICC that all agency 
requests to mobilize persi'>nnel and equipment 
across regions are managed. 
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During a national interagency mobili2aiion 
effort, Nice kicks into high gear, NlCC serves as 
a coordination center for ten Geograpdiic Area 
Coordination Centers located in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Atlanta, Georgia; Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Broomfield, Colorado; Missoula, 
Montana; Fairbanks, Alaska; Portland, Oregpn; 
Redding, Gilifomia; Riverside, California; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and Reno, Nevada. It is through 
this high!}' orchestrated effort that a “Hotshot” 
crew from New Hampshire will be mobilized and 
dispatched to Te.xas to help suppress a \vildfire, a 
specialK^ trained Dozer Operator from the Florida 
Di\ision of Forestry is located and loaned to the 


Bureau of Land Management to work a fire in 
western Oregon, and a “Bambi Bucket" gets 
shipped from the National Fire Cache in Boise, 
Idaho on the NIFC complex — the functional 
equhalem of a national WalMart for fire 
suppression oiganizations — to a helicopter 
in Maryland . 

America^ wildland firefighters have earned a 
well-deserved reputation for professionalism. 

Thdr primary goal is to protect life, property, and 
natural resouras. Due to the coordinated work of 
State forestry' departments, rural volunteer fire 
coirqjanies. Federal agency and other wildland 
firefighters, the loss of life and damage to property 


Virginia Department of 
Forestry Hotshot Crew on 
afire line in Montana. 
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Eastern U S. fire crews being 
transported to a wildfire 
situation on a charter Delta 
Airlines flight from the 
Nat’onal Interagerrcy Fire 
Center in Boise, Idaho. 


and natural resources due lo wildfire has 
remained low, 

Handcrews and Hotshot crews are the two most 
common types of fire suppression crew’s used in 
wildfire suppression operations. Many of these 
crews in the U.S. arc comprised of employees of 
State forestry departments, while others are staffed 
by volunteers taking longer tours of duty. 

Handcrew's generally consist of about 20 people 
whose primary responsibility is the construction 
of ‘firetines” aixtund wildfires to coniioi them. A 
fireline, which looks much like a din trail or road, 
is a strip of land cleared of combustible vegetation 
by hand with sho\’els, axes. '‘Puiaskis". fire rakes, 
and chainsaws. 

Hotshot crews are also 20-peison teams 
comprised of firefighters with the hi^si les’el of 
experience, and physical conditioning found in 
the firefighting cadre. These crews are qxcially 
trained in the use of suppression taaics, including 

11 


backpack w-ater pumps and specially equipped 
all-terrain vehicles. They are capable of working 
in remote areas for extended jxriods with little or 
no outside logistical Hipport, These crews, also 
known as Type I crews, are cooperativ’ely 
deployed wherever they are needed to attack 
wildfires when they first start and to suppress 
large fires in remote and / or high risk areas. 
(Adopted from the “On The Line of Fire” from the 
National Wildfire Coordinating Group). 

The principle goal in wildfire suppression is to 
contain each fire quickly through initial attack. 
This means that the fire is contained within the 
first two hours by the first suppression units 
dispatched, without the addition of a significant 
number of personnel or additional equipment, 

Often, the best way to contain a fire quickly is 
to use air tankers. These high-capacity aircraft are 
capable of delivering large quantities of water or 
retardant to a fire very quickly. A recent study 
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- Bn imy gwn fire, se^ii, nearly ihe ^ 
toialacreagebumsasaresuJt.of ■ 
li^tning.. Often, these bglinmg strikes 
occur In remote areas of the foresii 
/inkking access nearly impc^ble, except 
through the air. Enter the “smoke 
jumpets". a highly trained adre of 
.firefighters that parachute into the 
remote forests of the West to suppress 
small fires before they become large, 
destructive wildfires. The 62 BLM 
Smoke jumpers, based in Boise, Idaho, 
madearecord 1,040 fire jumps during 
the 1996 fire season in Gjlorado, Utah, 
Nevada and eastern Idaho. These jumps 
vrere made on fires that %vouId often take 
d^’S to reach using conventional 
methods, making the smoke jumpers an 
invaluable tool in the national fire 
management strategy. However, this 
trf experience and expertise is not 
inexpensh'e. T.he Boise BLM 
Smokejumper Unit has a fixed cost of 
approximately SI. 3 million each year to 
co\'er equipment, salaries and facilities. 
The effcaiveness of the Boia Smoke 
jumpers is maximised by pre-positioning 
lire unit throughout the Intermountain 
Wfest based on sophisticated lightning 
storm prediction models developed by 
the National Weather Service, thus 
reducing the time required to deploy the 
unit on an active fire. 

Photo credit; liana Clenn-NIFC 
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show’s thicU a single plane can deliver around 3,000 
gallons of reiardant an hour lo a fire, gixing hand 
crews a great deal of assistance in combating large 
fires. This rapid respt^nse time is due in large pan to 
the earl)' detection of rnosi wildfires, and the strategic 
deplov'inent of air lanhers at airpiirts throughout the 
entire United States. However, there is a significant 
cost associated with the vtse of air tankers in fire 
suppression acti\ities. Keeping these air tankers on 
call is expensh e, ranging fnim 51 .800 to S3.400 a day 
Once they start tl)ing. the cwt of the operation runs 
between S 1 ,200 and 53,200 ])er hour, not including 
liie cost of the retardant. Despite the cfTectix'eness of 
air tankers in initial attack and in large lire support 
operations, the expense of their deplo\Tnent adds 
signtficantl)’ to the cost of any suppression operation. 

A Compelling Need for Cooperation 

There is a compelling need for a national effort to 
deal with wildfire, It will require cooperation and a 
willingness to learn from experience and from recent 
research. The Federal gox’emmcni has a long hisior)' 
of w orking with the States and localities lo pre\'eni 
wildfire. State and priiwe landowners have a strong 
record of safely using prescribed fire and fuels 
management to reduce wildfire hazards. Both of these 
efforts must be itinfora’d and extended to new areas 
of the country and new pans of the landscape. 

Sorne existing programs can help. 


Steve Nemore. Chirf of C^serations for the Boise Smoke jiimpers, a 
veteran of over 20 fireseasorK, is shown wearing his heavily padded 
jumpsuit and parachute rigging prior to making one of 1,040 fire 
jumps the unit made in 1996. The ecjuipment he is wearing is 
designed and manufactured by his unit at their base on the National 
Interagenry fte Cent&'comfteK in Boise, Idaho in their "off time". 


Oklahoma Native 
American Firefighter Program 

In 1989, the Ouachita National Forest, on behalf of 
the US Forest Service Southern Region Office in 
Atlanta. Geor^ assumed the responsibility for die 
recruitment, training, equipping and mobilizaCon of 
tile manpower provided by the Cherokee and 
Choctaw Inc^an tiibes of Oklahoma to fight wildfire 
in the United States. In the first year of the 
program, the Ouachita National Forest cadre trained 
60 Native American wildland firefighters. This 
program has become 
a significant source of 
income for these 
Native Americans. 

These firefighters 
collectively spent 
1,446 days on fire 
det^l in 1989. In 
August of the 1996 
fire season, fifteen 
Native American 
crevys virere dispatched 
to wildfires in the western U.S. after a full season of 
firefighting in the southern U.S. These experienced 
crevys, induding members of the Kiowa. Comanche, 
Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes saw action on tiie 
Buffalo Creek. Colorado fire, as ivelt as fires in 
California. AAontana and Oregon during that period. 
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G.l. Joe meets Smokey Bear 

During the 1996 fire season, the second worst fire 
year in terms of acreage burned in twenty years, two 
battalions of military personnel (1,160 individu^) 
joined suppression efforts. Members of the 3rd 
Brigade, 4tii Infantry Division from Ft. Carson, 
Colorado, were used on the Forks Fire on the 
Mendocino National Forest, the Park Meadow Rte 
on the Deschutes National Forest and the Summit 
Fire on the Umatilla National Forest. Likewise, tile 
1st Marine Expeditionary Force, 2nd Battalion, 5th 
Marine Regiment from Camp Pendleton, Cafiiomia 
was tredned and mobilized to fight the Tower Fire on 
the Umatilla National Forest in Oregon. The 
deployment of military personnel to fight wildfires in 
the lower 48 contiguous states is made possible 
through a 1975 Memorandum of Understanding 
(MOU) between the Department of Defense arid the 


Dep^tments of Agriculture and Interior. This MOU 
estztiilishes a Department of Defense policy that 
provides emerg«icy assistance in the fonn of 
personnel, equipment, supplies, and fire protection 
services wherever the national fire situation readies 
Preparedness Level V (critical) and exceeds the 
dviSan resources available for deployment. Military 
personnel receive intensive fire suppression and 
safety training from qualified federal or state agency 
fee management personnel before being deployed, 
and are supervised by experienced "fire bosses". 
However, the use of military personnel in fire 
suppresaon is by fer the most expensive personnel 
that can be utiliad, due to the often complex 
support mechanisms required by the military. 
Moreover, the military personnel do not work free. 
The cost of tiieir time and equipment is reimbursed 
from the land management agency fire budgets, 
making tiieir use prohibitively expensive. 
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Aircraft play a vital role in fire suppression. 


The first are the cooperative fire programs of the 
Forest Service. These include the Rural Fire 
Protection and Control program, the Rural 
Community Fire Protection Program, and the 
Federal Excess Persona! Property program. Of 
course, the Federal agencies, especially the Forest 
Senlce and the Bureau of Land Management, 
must manage fire on the lands under their 


jurisdiction. This must include more active land 
management and greater use of prescribed fire. 

The Federal Excess Personal Property (FEPP) 
program is an itnporum component of rural fire 
management. FEPP allows the Forest Service to 
acquire excess Federal propeny such as aircraft, 
pickup trucks, structural and wildland fire 
engnes, welders, forklifts, trailers and generators 
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and loan ii at no cost to Stale forestry agencies and 
local fire departments. 

The 28,000 rural \-olunteer fire depanments 
continue to be the first line of defense in the 
suppression of a wildfire. However, these 
important coopeiators in fire management and 
suppression are often under-equipped to deal with 
wildfires in difficult terrain. Most rural volunteer 
fire department budgets come from donaticais and 
fund-raising events, making the purchase of 


specialized wildfire suppression equipment 
difficult. This is where the FEPP program comes 
in. Rural fire depanments. w orking in 
cooperation with their State forestry’ agencs; use 
their ingenuity to retro-fit excess Federal 
equipment and transform it into extremely 
effecti\-e lire fighting apparatus. Annually. o\-er 
$100 million dollars of Federal equipment is gi\’cn 
a “second chance" by State forestry agencies and 
rural fire depanments through FEPP 


The Federal Excess Personal Property (FEPP) program is 
an irnportant compcnent of rarai fire management. 

FEPP allows the Forest Service to acquire excess Federal 
property sjch as aircraft, pickup trucks, welders, forklifts, 
trailers and generators and lo^ i! at no cost to State 
forestry agencies and local fire departments. The 
photographs to the rght are "befo.'e'' and •after- 
images of a initial attack “brush" truck currently in 
service with the Faber Volunteer Fite Company in rural 
Nelson County, Virginia. The Faber Volunteer Fire 
Co.mpany acquired this former mSitary pickup trudt with 
the assistance of the Virginia Department of Forestry 
through FEPP, and retrofit the vehicle with a tartk and 
pump combination suitable for rugged. oW-ioad fire 
suppression operations. This piece of apparatus is a 
source of pride for the Faber Volunteers v;ho upgraded 
the vehicle and have won several local awards with 
this truck. 
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Mana^i^ Forests 
Managing Five 


Annual Federal Appropriations 


olher compnnenis of ihe Forest Service 
Coapei'3ti\-e Fire Proleclion Program, the Rural 
Community Fire Protection (RCFP) program, and 
the Rural Fire Prevention and Control (RFPC) 
prograin are essential. ccst-elTeciive pnograms that 
enhance the rural v.ildfire defense structure. 

RCFP has been authorized since 1972 and funded 
at S3. 5 million annually, until 1995, when it was 
reduced to S2.0 million dollars. This program 
pro\ndes maiclnng funds to rural communities 
vv-ilh populations under 10,000 petrple. 
Applications to the Forest Ser\'ice from these 
communities for matching funds under RCFP 
exceeds $20 million annually. 

RFCP pro\1des technical assistance and 
matching grants to the State forestry agencies from 
the Forest Senice. Much of this funding is used 
by the States to fund essential firefighter safety and 


technical training. The benefits of this program 
become e\ident during a severe fire season such as 
1996. when national mobilization efforts were 
undertaken to employ eastern and southern 
firefighters in western fire suppression operations. 
The ad\'anced training in interagency coordination 
and strategic wildfire management funded 
through RFCP makes this tj'pe of multi-agency 
iniegnition possible and effective. 

16 


Recommendations 

■ Congress and the Administration should 
support strong funding of Wildland Fire 
Management, and more specifically its 
Hazardous Fuels Reduction Program. 

■ The U.S. Forest Service should target this 
funding at those forests in greatest need oi 
fuels treatment 

B Further, the Forest Service should use all 
appropriate silvicuilurai ircaimcms, including 
ccanmerdal and precommercial thinnings and 
salvi^e. to reduce the hazardous fuel loads 
that threaten many of our forests. Treating 
grasslands will do little to remed)' existing 
forest health problems. 

B As such, the agency should report back to 
Conf^css a ^cific list of National Forests. b>’ 
Ranger District, indicating where it intends to 
use these funds, and what silvicultural 
methods it proposes to use. 

The Fire Preparedness account provides funding 
for basic fire organization and capabilit)- to prevent 
forest fires and assure initial attack on wildfires. 
This acarount has historically been underfunded. 
Based on the National Ftre Management Anal>’sis 
System (NFMAS) model, preparedness funding 
should approximate 90% of the most efficient 
level to eflectively manage a normal fire season. 
Congress and the Administration must critically 
examine the need to fund the fire accounts at a 
level that enables the agencies to respond to the 
most severe of fire seasems without having to rely 
on emergency appropriations. 

Similarly the Cooperative Lands Fire 
Management program provides critical support to 
the State forestry agencies and to local, rural fire 
control districts. The program helps to protect 
over 1 billion acres of non-federal lands from 
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wildfire. It is imponant ihza this pro^m recei\e 
continued support from Congress and the 
Administration. In 19%, ihe Federal agertcies 
adopted a new fire po!ic\' that more accurately 
reflects their fighting capabilities and 
responsibilities. This policv- calls for aaie and local 
agencies to take on a greater role in suppresang 
fires, particular!)’ when it comes to proteaing life 
and impnwed propert)’ in ihe wildland interface. 


To assist in this transition to more local control, 
the Cooperative Fire program can enable states 
and localities to prepare for and cojrc with large 
fires that endanger lives and properl)'. This 
program ^ould be expanded to prot’ide assistance 
to the nation’s front line of defense — local fire 
depirtments which deal with wildfire in their 
communities and across the countr)t 


Conclusions; 

S Wildfires are going to occur 
regardless of how we collectively 
manage our forests. However, 
active forest management, 
including prescribed fire and 
thinning can reduce hazardous 
fuel loading and lessen the 
potential for catastrophic wildfire. 

S Fire suppression in the United 
States requires an extremely well 
orchestrated level of cooperation 
between volunteer and municipal 
fire departments, State forestry 
agencies, and Federal agencies with 
wildfire management and suppression 
responsibilities. Agency and cooperative fire 
management programs must receive adequate 
Federal and State funding in order to protect the 
lives, property, and natural resources of 
Americans. 

0 The issue of wlldland-urban interface is 
increa^ngly becoming the greatest concern 


among local, state and federal 
agencies that have a roie in fire 
management and suppression. 
Forests, grasslands, farms and 
heavily populated developments 
are all located within the same 
locale, creating unique problems 
for fire management and 
suppression in these areas. The 
Lcxig Island Fire of 1994 and the 
Card Sound Road Fire of 1996 in 
Dade County, Florida are vivid 
reminders that this problem is 
not going to go away. 

■ Wildfires are a national 
problem, A fire season such as the 
one in 1996 requires a commitment from every 
State to be prepared to aggressively fight wildfire 
within its own borders. A national mobilization 
effort will find New Hampshire fire crews battling 
wildfires in Mcmtana, and equipment from Idaho 
on loan to Texas. This cooperative spirt must be 
augmented by adequate State and Federal 
funding. 



The Scientific Literature - A Postscript 

Man)’ of the findings and conclusions of ihis from three reno^vned forest ecologists at the 

report grew out of the following summation of the Universit)' of Idaho. Their work appears here 

relevant scientific and technical literature on forest unabridged as ptescr\ted b>’ the authors, 

fire ecology commissioned by AF&PA and NASF 
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A SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR THE REINTEGRATION OF FIRE INTO 
FORESTED ECOSYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES : A SUMMARY 
By L. F. Neuenschwander, i. Greenlee, and G. E. Gollberg 
University of Idaho — Moscow, Idaho 



Fire Exclusion: 

The goal of federal and state fire management 
agencies was and still is to suppress fires in ordw to 
protect resources, structures, proper^, and human 
lives (Neuenschwander 1996). It is useful to have a 
working understending of some basic management 
terms. A prescribed fire is a fire that is burning 
within established management prescripfions; all 
fires that are out of prescn'pfion are called wBdfiies 
(Varley and Schullery 1991, pp. 108-109). A "ride" 
is a wildfire causative agent, such as, li^tning, 
campfire, etc., whereas a '■ha2ard'' is a subjective 
rating assigned to a fuel complex (grass, litter, dash, 
etc.) that reflects its susceptibility to ignition, the 
kind of wildfire it would support (intensity), ss^tor 
tile relative difficulty to suppress it (Deeming 1990, 
p. 97). 

midland fire organizations effectively suppress 
fires. Only 1 % or 2% of the U.S. fires exce^ a 
I.OOO-acre containment. However, the 1% or 2% 
bums tens of thousands of acres in a single event 
and account for most of the acreage burned 
(Neuenschwander et ai. In press). Annual acreage 
burned in wildfires has increased in the Western 
U.S. since the I970's (Amo 1996, p. 3) and 
suppression costs have been rising since 1985 . 
These upward trends affect the economic and 
intangible values derived from our forests. At 
present, wildfires consume a greater volume of 
wood than is harvested or grown in forests in tire 
Western U.S. (Audairand Bedford 1994). Rre 
suppression tends to be self*defeating. »nce it 
results In the aaumulation of fuel load and fuel 
connectivity for tiie next fire (Audair and Bedford 
1994; Pyne 1982, p. 31). Forests are going to 
bum; ft is just a matter of time (Walstad et al. 

1990, p. 3), Some stand-repladng wildfires are 
beneficial to the torests (e.g., lodgepole pine) that 
have evolved under those conditions. Other stand- 
replacing wildfires are detomentai to forests (e.g.. 
ponderosa pine), These forests have evolved with a 
completely different pattern of fire that was more 


frequent but less intense. In tiiese forested types, 
opportunities exist for active management including 
prescn'bed fire and/or restoration thinning to reduce 
vwldfire hazard. 


fire Effects: 

AH ecosystems are dynamic. Species composition 
and structure change over time. This process of 
change whereby biotic communities replace one 
another and their physical environment changes 
over time is called succession (Kimmins 1987, p. 
386). The product of succession, tiie sequence of 
plant, aitimal, and microbial communities that 
occupy a site at a given time, is called a sere 
(Kimmins 1987, p. 386). Serai stages are 
corrvnunities that occupy a point in time (Brewer 
1994, p. 380). In theory, serai stages progress to 
some relatively stable community called a dimax; 
howe^rer, tire idea of a climax communty is one of 
the most debated topics in ecology. Serd stages 
are described as either early or late, depending on 
the immunity and the point in time it occupies 
relative to the theoretical dimax. Fire acts upon an 
individual sera) stage, thereby affecting succession. 


Soil 

The effects of fire on soil vary with the properties 
and accumulations of the fuel, the type of soil, and 
the fire reffme. Fire frequency, intensity, severty, 
and timing (e.g., the fire regime) are criticaJ 
(McNalto and Cromack 1990; Pyne et al. 1996, p. 
191). fire recydes carbon and nutrients locked in 
the combusted organic material. Fire may affect 
soil stiuctwe, chemistry, infiltration, water storage 
capadty, and may lead to water repellence and 
erosion. These effects of fire are largely due to soil 
heating and the amount of organic material burned. 
If the soil organic material is consumed, fire can 
have a dramatic effect on physical properties, soil 
chemistry, water relations, microdimate, and the 
biologca) properties of the soil. If fire only removes 
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the litter and does not disturb other organic lasers, 
the overall effect is less severe. Water repeHency 
can occur if the fire is intense and if the soils are diy 
and coarse (Pyne et al. f 996). However, sc»l 
heating is variable within and between fires and so 
are the effects (Wells et af. 1979; Agee 1993, pp. 
152-166; Neuenschwander 1996; Pyneetal. 1996, 
pp. 191-196). 

Fire increases the potential for erosion primarily 
through its effects on vegetation and soil (AAcNabb 
and Swanson 1990, p. 159). These effects depend 
on the fire’s size (area of the watershed burned), its 
location (proximity to stream channeb), the soil 
type, and the intensity and severity of the fire 
(Bechta 1990; McNabb and Swanson 1990. p.159: 
Agee 1993; pp. 167-174), Where water repdient 
soils are present, the erosion effects may be 
widespread. Rain interception, snow accumulation, 
snowmelt, the rate of infiltration, and water storage 
affect erosion potential. 

Prescribed fires usually have mtrv>r effects on soils 
since their objectives are often to reduce surface 
fuels through a less intense and severe application 
of fire. One exception is burning large dense piles 
of slash over an extended period of time. 


Water 

Fire effects on water properties depend on the fire 
regime, the type of soil, climate, topography, and 
the type of water body (Wright and Bailey 1982, p. 
24). Effects are highly variable. Pyne et al. (1996) 
describe physical (relating to the movement of 
water and sediments), chemical, (pertaining to the 
array of chemicals and nutrients released by the fire 
that enter waters), or biologicd (changes in the 
aquatic habitat) effects. Fire has a greater impact 
on smaller bodies of water (e.g. ponds, small lakes, 
and creeks) which have a lesser abifity to moderate 
the heat from fire or dilute the physical and 
chemical effects of ash and eroded sediments 
(Minshali and Brock 1991, p. 125). However, 
creeks and rivers (flowing v/ater systems) ate more 
likely to be impacted than ponds and lakes 
(standing water systems) because they are generally 
subject to more exposure from runoff (Minshali 
and Brock 1991, p. 125). Direct stream effects are 
products of (1) increased water temperature due to 
the remove of shading vegetation, (2) channel 


scour due to ffie elimination of log debris, and (3) 
changing water runoff/sediment ratios due to 
irKteased overland flow and erosion (McMahon 
and deCalesta 1990; Pyne et al. 1996, p.197). 



Aquatic biota 

Rre can affect aquatic biota in a number of ways. 
For fish, sediment input following fires may reduce 
spawning habitat, smother eggs, prevent the 
emergence of fry (Cordone and Kelley 1 961 : Burns 
1970; Cooper 1965, Phillips 1961), increase 
predation losses and reduce populations of 
preferred food induding may, caddis, and stone flies 
(Moting 1975; Bjorn et al. 1977). Other impacts 
indude increases in water temperature and the loss 
of large woody debris from stream channels 
(McMahon and deCalesta 1990, p.244). An 
increase in the incidence of fish disease is a 
common response to increased temperature (Fish 
and Rucker 1945). Invertebrate numbers may 
initially decrease and then gradually recover 
following fire (Minshali and Brock 1991, p. 129). 
When soils are moist low intensity and severity 
prescribed fires combined with unburned buffer 
strips along streams should limit undesirable impacts 
upon aquatic habits and fish populations 
(McMahon and deCalesta, 1990, p. 233). 


Wildlife 

Excluding tundra, wet coastal forests, and deserts, 
most wildlife habitat has some mix of vegetation 
that is likely adapted to fire (Peek 1986, p. 156). 
Fire affects animals both directly (smoke and heat) 
and indirectly (cover and forage). Direct effects of 
fire vary with the species’ life history and mobility 
(Kimmins 1987, pp. 198 302). In general, most 
large vertebrates are rarely killed in fires and the 
effects on populations is minimal (Stoddard 1963; 
Phillips 1965; Vog1 1967; Bendell 1974 pp. 73-138; 
Vog1 1977; Wright and Bailey 1982, 49-71; 
AAcMahon and deCalesta 1990, p. 241; Pyne etal. 
1996, p.190); however, high mortality can occur 
among small mammals (Chew et ai. 1959) and 
immobile insects (Kimmins 1987, pp. 298-300). 
Carefully planned prescribed fires that consider size, 
seawn, k^fon. intensity, and severity have a 
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minimal affect on mortality (McMahon and 
deCalesta, 1990, p. 242). 

Indirect effects can either be shot or long term, 
benefidal or detrimental, depending on fire 
intensity, size, frequency, and the particular animal 
in question (Peek 1 986, p. 1 31 ). In the short term, 
fire may produce a sudden and drastic mocfificatkMi 
of habitat structure and microclimate (Wright and 
Bailey 1982, p. 49; Pyne etal. 1996, p.191), but in 
the long term, the landscape mosaic promotes 
diversity and population viability. Burned areas 
develop their own local microclimate that may 
affect wildlife in various ways. For exarr^ie, 
blackened vegetation and soil may increase 
temperature and affect animal distribution (Pmitt 
1959; Klein 1960), increased light and temperature 
may favor certain species while other species avoid 
fine area (Gashwiler 1970; Hurst 1971; Beck and 
Vog1 1972), and humidity may also deterrrdne the 
local distribution of birds and mammals (Pruitt 
1953; Henderson 1971), Cover may also be 
important for upland birds, waterfowl, and some 
nongame birds, and forage is crucial for r>ative 
ungulates and other species (Peek 1986, p. 130. 
Fire killed trees (snags) and downed logs are 
essential to ecosystem structure and funcfion. They 
provide habitat for a variety of species. Broken 
topped porderosa pine, western larch, black 
cottonwood, aspen, and paper birch are all favored 
trees for nesting birds (McOelland et al. 1979). It is 
important to maintain a range of snag sizes in order 
to accommodate diverse species. Salvaging all large 
trees killed in wildfires or prescribed bums leads to 
the eventual loss of primary and secondary habitats 
for some cavity nesting birds (Thomas et al. 1979: 
Raphael and White 1984). AddiConaJIy. fire 
exclusion and the subsequent alteration of the fire 
regime is believed to be responsible for the fisting of 
certain planb and animals under the Endangered 
Species Act (Fire Effects on Rare and Endangered 
Species and Habitats Proceedings 1995). Prescribed 
fire is a management tool used to increase the 
productivity of forage and cover species. It also 
promotes diversity among wildlife habitats on the 
landscape. 


Air Quality 

Botii wHdfires and prescribed fires produce smoke. 
S^ificant ^ses produced include carbon dioxide 
(C02), carbon monoxide (CO), hydrocarbons (HC), 
mtrogen oxides (NOx), and sulfur oxides (SOx). 

The quantity of smoke produced is a major 
economic, health, and safety concern in the 
western states (Bewysse 1994; Sandberg and Dost 
1990; Grand Canyon Visibility Transport 
Commission 1990. Wildfires can substantially 
contribute to air poilution. One large wildfire may 
emit more smoke tiian all prescribed burns in state 
for an entire year (Sandberg and Dost 1 990). 
Currently, prescribed fires may conflict with federal 
and state environmental laws when such fires 
degrade ambient air quality, impair visibility, or 
expose the public to unhealthy pollutants (Ottmar 
et al. 1995, p. 24). The ability to predict the 
amount of smoke produced by a prescribed fire and 
to compare prescribed fire versus wildfire smoke 
(xoduction may become key elements to successful 
prescribed fire programs. 

The quantity of smoke produced depends on the 
vegetation cover type, structural stage, fuel type, 
and the interKity, severity, and size of the fire (Ward 
and Hardy 1991 ; Huff et al. 1 995: Hardy In Press). 
With the upward trend in the intensity, severity, and 
^e of wildfires, more smoke will continue to be 
produced (USDA Forest Service and USD! Bureau of 
Land A4anagement 1994). Prescribed fires reduce 
ttie potential for wildfire severity (Biswell 1 960; 
Sandbe^ and Dost 1990). They are generally 
lower in intensity, severity, and in total acres burned 
than wildfires. Prescribed fires can be designed to 
reduce total cartxsn emissions (Neuenschwander 
and Sampson. In press). Air regulatory agencies 
and tfie public must be informed about the 
tradeoffs between increased prescribed fire, 
inevitable wildfire, visibility impairment, and 
exposure to smoke before this issue can be 
resolved. Another tenefit of prescribed fire is that 
bums can be fanned to coincide with low pollution 
periods. 
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Fire Regimes; 

In the West, fire has shaped ecosystems for 
millennia- Fire affects biodiversity, plant 
reproduction, vegetation structure and 
development, insect outbreak and disease cydes, 
wildlife habitat relationships, soil functions and 
nutrient cycling, gene flow and selection, and 
landscape dynamics. For humans, fire also has a 
variety of economic, recreational, and he^h coste 
and benefits associated with it. Most ecosystems 
below the subalpine zone have been highly 
influenced by and are adapted to recurrent fire 
(Wildland Resources Center Repcwt No. 39 1996, p. 
4.). Pristine forests were not undisturbed, but were 
subject to recurrent disturbances including fire, 
floods, drought, and windstorms (White 1979; 

Agee 1993, p. 1,; Forman 1995). For instance, the 
natural disturbance pattern that perpetuated 
precotonial oak forests are not fully understood, but 
fire seems to have been the commcwr denominator 
in maintaining oak forests on upland sites (Mealy et 
al 1997, p, 12). These types of distuitances are 
necessa^ to maintain ecosystem structure and 
functions that both create and support biodiversity 
(Morgan etal. 1994, p, 88). Many ^wcies are 
adapted not only to recurrent disturbance (Noble 
and Slatyer 1980), but also to particular disturbance 
regimes (Mutch, 1970; Morgan et al. 1994, p. 88). 
This includes a variety of pine communities (VWght 
1974; Komarek 1967), chaparral (Biswell 1974), 
various shrublands, and grasslands (Wright and 
Salley 1982). 

The fire regime is a kind of guide for 
understanding fire's role and its effects in various 
ecosystems (Agee 1993). Fire regimes are used to 
characterize the features of historic fires found 
within an ecosystem type. Common elements used 
to describe fire regimes indude frequent^ or return 
interval, severity, size, and pattern (Heir^man 
1978; Kilgore 1978, 1985; Rykiel 1985; White and 
Pickett 1985; Covington and Moore 1994, pp. 155- 
157; Davis and Mutch 1994; Morgan et al. 1996, p. 
3; Neuenschwander 1996; Pyne et al. 1996, pp. 
173-180). These characteristics are influenced by 
dimate, fire weather, vegetation, fuel type, 
topography, and ignition sources (Heinselman 1978; 
Clark 1988, 1990; Swehiam and Betancourt 1990; 


Agee 1993, 8-19; Davis and Mutch 1994). Fire 

regimes are inteqxeted through the study of fire 
history. Rte ecdogists use historical records, journal 
accounts, fire occurrence records, aerial photo 
analysis and interpretation, lake sediment analysis, 
tree-ring and inaement core analysis, dating of fire 
scats, and inferences from stand age analysis to 
uncover an ecosystem's fire history (Pyne et al. 
1996, p. 172). Fire history analysis determines the 
frequency of wildfires in a forest ecosystem over 
time (Amo 1980; Agee 1993, p. 12; Swetnam 
1993; Davis and Mutch 1994; Johnson and Gutseil 
1994; Pyne etai. 1996, pp. 171-180). This 
infortnation forms fire basis of the fire regime. Fire 
regimes do not describe the effects of all fires that 
occur within an ecosystem, but rather, the effects of 
the average fire for the ecosystem (Morgan et al. 
1996, p. 3). 

In addition, fiiere are a number of human and 
non-human factors that can alter fire regimes. 

These factors are not necessarily acting 
independently of one another; instead, they often 
constitute elaborate feedback loops into one 
another and exhibit dynamic rate changes. For 
example, the introduction of the exotic species 
cheatgrass has altered the fire regime in some areas 
causing sagebmsh, a native species, to decline 
(Pyne et al. 1996, p. 418). Additionally, regional 
climate affects fire regimes by altering fuel moisture 
content and the probability of lightning (Johnson et 
aJ. 1990). Fire exclusion in conjunction with human 
and non-human factors affect many, but not all, 
ecosystems. For some forested ecosystems, such as 
lodgepole pine and coastal Douglas-fir, fire 
exclusion has had a minimal effect. Affected 
ecoqrstems vary in the degree they have been 
altered. In 1995, Noss et al., described endangered 
ecosystems in the United States. They specified 
three categories of dedirte due to a change in 
structure. The categories were (1) cribcaily 
endangered, >98% decline, (2) endanger^, 85- 
98% dedine. or (3) threatened, a 70-84% dedine 
(Noss etal. 1995, p.51). Although most of the 
eco^stems identified by these researchers were in 
the Eastern U.S,. they listed old-growth ponderosa 
forests in the Rocky Mountains, the Intermountain 
West and the eastside of the Cascade Mountains as 
endangered (Noss et al. 1995, p.51). 

Unfortunately, some systems are ve^ degraded 
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and may not recover (pertiaps, western white pne 
and whitebark pine), while options still remain for 
others (ponderosa pine). 

In some dry, mixed conifer forests, the objedive 
may be to create more open stand structure. In 
dense stands, a silvicultural thinning treatrrKnt 
be appropriate and necessary prior to fire 
reintegration (Bisweli et al. 1973; Wright and B^ley 
1982): however, this will not always be the case. In 
order to make these determinations, restorafion 
goals need to be established. Rte history data will 
be invaluable to set goals and to help achieve them. 

A recent report from the Serra Nevada Ecosystem 
Project's science team su,mmari 2 es comparisons 
between fire and silvicultural treatments as follows 
"Although silvicultural treatments can mimic the 
effects of structural patterns of woody vegetation, 
virtually no data exist on the ability to mimic 
ecological functions of natural fire" (Wildland 
Resources Center Report No. 39 1996, pp, 4-5). 
Where silvicultural treatments are required, we 
advocate a policy of thinning to protect large fire- 
resistant trees from a lethal wildfire by removing 
smaller trees below and around them, and burning 
.the ground debris as necessary. With pcffiderosa 
pine, for example, the idea is to remove the ladder 
fuels and return the low intensity and severity fires, 
thus preventing high intensity and severity lethal 
wildfire. Wildfire Is neither good nor evil and 
regardless of what we do. it wiH continue to have a 
role in nature. Prescribed fire can also play a role 
and begin to reintegrate fire into the landscape. 
Many of the potentially adverse effects traditionally 
associated with fire can be avoided by institufing 
carefully administered prescribed fire programs 
(Bisweli 1989, pp. 199 227; Little 1990, p. 283). 
There are social (reducbon in fire hazard, 
suppression costs, etc.) and ecological benefits 
(restoration of structure and functicw, habitat 
enhancement, etc.) from successful prescribed fire 
programs. Although the benefits from prescribed 
fire can be impressive, the most significant benefits 
of maintaining and/or restoring structure and 
function are generally delayed; only the costs are up 
front (Greenlee and Sapsis 1996). 

Today we are at a crossroad. It is likely foat 
without prescribed fire the trend towards larger, 
hotter, more expensive wildfires wiB continue. 
Prescribed fire is a possible alternative. Successful 


reintegration of fire into the landscape will require 
foe commitment and cooperation of a lot of people. 
Ecologists and ofoer scienCsts, natural resource 
managers, politicians, educators, and the public will 
be on foe learning curve together. 



Low intensity prescilbeei fire used 
to contnH fuel loading as part of an 
integrated forest mani^^ent plan. 
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